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EEA AAT ARE ONE SORE ew 


BARBARA MAUREL 
MEZZO SOPRANO 


“A REAL SINGER WITH A REAL VOICE.”-—-LONDON MORNING POST. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, 


Church, 


Telephone, 


New York 





J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New or 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Ear-Training, Musical Sten 
in Public and Private 
aching for church trials. 


48 Lefferts Place 


Sight Singing, 
ography Normal course 
Special ce 


Brooklyn School, 


School Music 
Address 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St. 
Phone, Cirele 2297 
CARL M, ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
309 Main St., Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
MME, ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave 
Phone: 392 Murray Hill, New York 


PURDON ROBINSON 
VOICE AND ART OF SINGING 
Also exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis 


method for vocal defects and impaired voices. 
(Co-worker with Dr. Curtis for many years.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th St., New York, 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Dyck a * ag 939 Right Avenue, 
New York Ci 
Telephone Cc as 6130 


Van 





1. CASELOTTI 


MAESTRO G. I 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
1425 Broadway, New York 
Taylor Building, 44 Canon St., Bridgeport, 
Conn, 


EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 

comes to New York to personally establish the 

Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self Expression. 
411 W, 114th St.. Phone Cathedral 7150 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 

144 East 62nd Street, New 


York 
Telephone, 6923 Rhinelander 





PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


122 Carnegie Hall 











COMP« 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


ART OF SINGING 


Telephone, Rhinelander 862 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


VIOLINIST, 


YSER, CONDUCTOR, 
IN 


ISTRUCTOR 


Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. 





Tel, 4834 Morningside 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street 58 New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 
ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, - tropolitan Opera 
House Bk ig., N ma Ve 
Phone Bryant 1274 
ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th Street, New York City 


3 


A 





few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone 1350 Circle 
MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 
Musical Art 
120 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 1350 
WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 
MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 


Stud 





1730 Broadway, 
Telephone, Circle 8675 


10; 


New York 





Studio: 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
257 West 104th Stree 


Phone, 1514 Clarkson 


t 





FLORENCE E. GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 


West 69th St., New York 


137 
Telephone, Columbus, 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 


Teacher of Violin, Orchestral Conductor 


MR. FI 


RANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 


1103-4, 


New York City 





Juvenile and Adult Orchestras 
Gottlieb Institute. of usic 


Voice and Piano Departments r ™D verre 
136 East 76th Strest ; : * att York City WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
el inelander Specialist in Sight Singi 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street lites ceae Tacaitecr Pity mone 





. MR, CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE ENSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizk Es one: 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832- ew "York City 


“A Maker 
Both class and individual instruction 


Class courses begin Oct. 
Carnegie Hall. 


of Readers,"’ No instrum 


Ist, 


Res, Phone, 9319 W. 


Private any time. 
Mansfield 


Co,) 


ent used 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, peceyousttaass Opera Hoges_N. ¥, 





Residence: 2184 thgate Ave., N. 
ordham 


Phone, 3967 





—_—_—_—_—_—_——=_== 


MISS EMMA THURSBY 


SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187. Gramercy 


New Y 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 




















ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, New York CM, y 


( 
Studios { Brooklyn, 


(106 Linden Avenue, 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York City 


and 


Studio: 611 Carnegie Hall 





LEONARD 
TEACHER AND COACH 


Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 


ISABEL 


VOICE 


Studio: 502 Carnegie Hall : : : New York 
Telephone, Circle 1350 
Residence: 50 West 67th Street, New York 





WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
35th Street, 


15 East - + New York 
Phone 9828 aia’ Hill 








ss . rAmTCO y . . 

ETHEL WATSON USHER 

COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 

Returned from Three Months’ Concert Tour in Europe 

as Accompanist for Sue Harvard 

127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3660 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
Carroll St., Brooklyn, New York 
Telephone Decatur 2525 


1476 





SIGNOR BUZZI-PECCIA 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Ceci Arden 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 

“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe” 
Now in Europe 

11 Aldych, Strand, London, England 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 





FREDERICK Rresperc, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic, H_ad of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655.. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements. Per- 
sunel peeves, 408 West 150th St, Tel., Audu- 
pon 





CARL FIQUE 

Piano, 

KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 

FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING 








Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire ART OF SINGING SOPRANO 
Astits apihe hege worked this yopeee Men, 172 West 79th Street, New York Concerts—R -citals—Instruction * 
Jordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson, John 4 Studio: 135 West 72nd § : 
Barnes Wells, Leroy Weil, Helen Porter Sleeper Telephone, 7993 Schuyler tudio: J 5 Went aoe Ere, eee Yo 
and Samuel Roberts. 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., eae ie 
New York City 
Tel, Circle 1472 ESPERANZA GARRIGUE LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING ART OF SINGING 
‘ ss ee METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 1425 troadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway Phone 1274 Bryant Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
THE BOICE STUDIO All Mal wi Mee Ack, Sereda, Can 
57 West 75th St., New York ~ 
Tel. Schuyler 1337 
Susan S, Botce, Soprano. Teacher of the Art . [Pe Te ThTe —2AeTm Wrear.r 
of Singing Voice trials by appointment. FRANCES FOSTER JESSIE FENNER HILL 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists TEACHER OF SINGING 
see eit Concert Accompanying Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street, New York way, New York. Phone, Bryant 1274 
, — ‘C[DpT Telephone, Schuyler 1049 
WALTER L. BOGERT 








DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue 


$s : $3: New York 
Phone, Schuyler 6870 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 





58 West 70th Street : : New York 
Phone, 8955 Columbus 
MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America, 
8 East 34th Street, New York 
Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue New York 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIE - BRn, GEORGES pAatAncre, 


DIA LYPKOVS 
New York City 


132 West hi Street, $$ 
Phone Columbus 0180 G. E. Patten, Secy. 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction Lehmann Method 
601 Carnegie Hall $ New York 
J. Cartall, Secy. 





SAMUEL SPIVAK 

PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 

4511 15th Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. Blythbourne 3054 

Appointment by mail only. 





LAURA E., MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 

Phone, 2118 Columbus 


New York 





MME. 


Teacher pe voice 


KATHRYN CARYLNA 
of tone 


in all its branches. Defects 
»roduction_ eradicat 
French A 
257 West 86th Street, 


Italian Lyric Diction 
New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E, 62d St. 
gives to students 
ighest perfection. 
& H. CARRI, Directors. 


Complete musical education 
from the beginning to the 


F. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
—-, in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 


Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


38 West 91st St. 
Brooktyn: Academy of Music 


New York: 





FREDERIC WARREN 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 
370 CentraL Park West : : New Yorx 
Telephone, Riverside 136 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 West 57 Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420 








ork City 


128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


Elementary and Advanced Singing Lessons 
Oratorio and Song Repertoire 


























October 26, 1922 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


Residence Studio: 
547 W. 147th St., N. Y. City 
Tel., Audubon 3523 








MINNIE TRACEY 


American py fy aw 


Open. Concert and Rec W. ‘Metfies 
Studio: “Graatine  Academ 'W. iilen $ 
Private Add The Claremon Apt. 


ane 
Ww. McMillen St., Cineinnat, ” Ohio. 





GEORGE HAMLIN § ‘SiNcr" 


instruction In Singing and 1. lish Sietion 
May 15th: 1070 ison A 


ve., 
New Yorks June ist to November Ist: Lake 
Placid, Adirondack Mts., N. Y, 


LEILA TFOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 

Goncert Direction Hinkle -Barcus, 
Broadway, New York. 

Studio, 3 E. 35th Street, New York. 
Telephone 8391 Murray Hill 


ALBERT MARSH |x 


Teacher of Oboe 











24 West 45th St, - + New York City 
B TENOR-COMPOSER 

an Concert Recitals 

He 319 W. 95th Street 
8 Tel. River 8744 





COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 
Hotel Hardin 203 West S4th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


‘columbia School of Music, 
—— — 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ETHEL WRIGHT 


contrat EF USON “rence” 


Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


232 West 75th St. New York City 
Phone, Columbus 8255 














“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL cci'Music 


METROPOLITAR OPERA HOUSE STugIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
hone; 1274 Bryant 


RUSSELL J. ENGLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals of his songs—Oratorio 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N. J. 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Sorte 1 Society 
1227 Kimball Building - - Chicago 








MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
National Grand Opera Association reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 


Studio: 33 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Bryant 1274 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Residence: Hotel Competes, 6 42nd Street and 
Avenue, N, Y., 6000 Vanderbilt 


Loe, Phone 
tudio: Room 12, Steinway Hal N, Y. 


RALPH GOX) 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


s BOMMEL © 


Tel. Audubon 1673 


‘RITC 


coax HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


JOHN HE-IMEL 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
Studio: 151 Second Avenue (near %h Street) 
New York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BERR | : 


231 West 96th Street, New York | «. 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher f Olive Fremstad, M: 
fscond Lealll le-Marcel, Caroline meted 











Concert Baritone 
Instruction | 
Pl 


ary Md Miichalee Ave. 


CONTRALTO 
519 Lincoln Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Phone 7277-] Prospect 

















New York 














SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
312 Ri ide Drive. New York 





Pupile A ted 





VOICE CLINIC! 


Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect-under guarantee. Tremolo 
removing a oper as her method is 
not a theory but a Proven Fact. Write 
for descriptive folder. Suite 824, Carnegie Hall, 
Residence Stadio, 20 West 65th St., New York City. 


see 


Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 


of 
. JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street. N.Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appoi Only 


Mme. 








PZZPTOG 








Natl. Song &Slgeo SS, WALTER 


o4n% KREBS 


Composer: Pianist 
Instruction. Recitals & Accompanying 
547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Morningside 0787 





VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 





Jeanne 


Le Fee Farduly 


Teacher of Singing 
Recital and Operatic Mezzo- 
Contralto 

Paris - New Yor! 
124 West 88th St., oe York 
Siteetel courses of French and 
talian Diction under competent 
instructors) 








Casting the last word of authentic information 
in the most pam wy form is the rare literary 
performance revealed 
J. H. DUVAL’S 
Compact volume entitled, 


“The Secrets of Svengali” | 0 
On Singing, Singers, Teachers and Critics 
$2.00 at all music dealers and booksellers 
Published by 
JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


TRANSIER 


PIANO RECITALS | 
OTs "viret Notional Bent, 
Waterloo, 





lowa 


Jean iowa, AEF Fin Sonus, 








Mme. Mme. Hildegard H 
‘oint Recitals with 


= aoa 


aan ae with P York, Philharmonia 
pe thse aha reenter saaas 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Fp po Teacher 


aeons ee 


Drawing Booms, Cincinnati Onie, 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and A 


265 Fort Washington Ave., 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


IGRASSE =: 
| WARFORD 


K RAF T 


A 
R 
T 
5 < Ganeert's TENOR - Oratorio 
R are of Frank La Forge 
14 West Gatn St., New York City 








New York 








ae a— and 


we anced 
sare East a iien, St. 
. 2052 Tremont 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
Metropolitan 
House 
pees, ey is 


mdiee 








Bonels VALERY: 











The Center for 


ern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


C let tal, 











post free on application 




















ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


¢LUTIGER GANNON 


TRALT 
624 Michigan” eae ” 





Chicago, IL 





LYNNWOOD 


FARNAM 


JACOB FRANK':: 


EpucEar — TEA 
897 iinate fs je Ane Sonoran Y. 
Telephone, Glenmore 6082, 
Concert 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘xis 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


» FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway N.Y, 
N Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L.1.,N. Y. Tel. Newtown 2398-J. 


Organist 


49 W. 20th St. 
New York City 














SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St-, New York City, 5329 Circle 











LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 

Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep- 
pilli, and many othera, 

BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


aaa ral 











S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Catan HOFFMANN 22a 


Home Address: St, Paul, 


RUBANNI soran 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


Head of Voice Department 
SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building . 


INSTRUCTION 














Chicago 


“xiacee™" Wiederhold 


Pe: Morningside Drive, N. Y. 





EDITH MILLIGAN 
~— a 


Tel. 820 Morningside 





HAZEL 


GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 
Teacher—Accompenist—Coach 
Studio: 420 Madison Avenue 
New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 0070 


ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Address 318 West 82nd Street, New York City 
MADAM 


E’ma A. DAMBMANIN] 


“Nie cat wie Hall Yom i truetion. "ncaldeones 
‘arneg ry ‘ocal Ine 
03d Gt, Tel. 1436 River, between 8 and 











a 
Stud io, 8 aT Ww. 





MRS. E. WILLIS BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Ella May Smith 
60 Jefferson _ Columbus, Ohio 





Management: 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union ical Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Studio: 452 Giverside Drive, Now York City 
Tel. 9080 Morningside 








For all information appiv to the President 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 0F AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
» HAVRAH HUBBARD—Operalogues 
Musieal lilustrations by the Greatest Authorities 
. Meetings Waldorf-Astoria 


1780 Broadway, New Yorw 
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A. B. Chase Piano Co. ||| The Best Bargain is Quality— 


Uprigh t an d Gran d Piano : ‘THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
AND 











today which is still being built by its = 
maker 8 

q Its continued use ‘ta such institutions. as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its re, tone 
qualities and durability $s 3 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 20 West 45th Street 
Factory; Norwalk, Ohio 


New York City 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago <«-  -:- 








MAKERS 

















Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, ere 
Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue . 


Maestro G. LOMBARDO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





New York City 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Agouian Hay, New Yorx City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 

















SHEET MUSIC 





who says: “I always 
Consult Sosese oP ; 
fem nasa) shouting and arte a 
foots of Clecolint, John Hagan and other celebrities. 
sultation aad voles trial by appointment only. 
‘Qeusies 120 West 04th &t., New York City 
Teiephone Schuyler 553 


author of “The Art of Singing” 
Fernando DELUCIA 








J. WARREN 


ERB’ = 
A. SINIGALLIANO 


Violinist and Teacher 
Interviews by Appointment 
Studio: 266 West 72nd St., New York City 


5 ROSSI- DIEHL 
SOPRANO 


Concerts and Recitals 











SARAH BARASCH 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
1760 Washington Ave., Broux,N.Y. Prone Tremont e076 


§ MARGOLIS arn 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York er 








—) 
= | 
cD 
| 
re 
3. 35 
ait 
? 333 


861 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. 0888 Circle 


ELSA FISCHER. 
STRING QUARTET 
Fite Renech, 24 Vielin Cation vais 
Address ee Sr | cm Street 








15° a cory 


OU know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion ie world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masiec — for 15c you can 
select from masterpieces 
like “ Madrigale, “ll 
nate ee “Humores- 
“ Barcarolle,”* 
“Melody in F,”’ “But- 
terfly,’’ “ Harlekin,’’ 
“Shepherd's Dance,"’ 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
’’ “Il Puritani,"’ “The 
,"" “La Scintilla,’’ 
“Mazurka No, 2,’ The Palms," 
and practically all the other 
etandard classics. 
Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get best 
music at areal sav and deal with 
a merchant who is fair minded and 
broad Remember, Century 
at 15Sc means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century. I 


your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. Catalogue of ov over 





lan 
positions free on request. 
r dealer to show 
i lartin’s ‘Elementary 
pants for the Piano” 


) 24, for the Violin.” 


CFU Went a0th Sis New York Chey 


=eoee | MUSIC 








“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI” 


On Singing, se Fe + east and Critics 


A pes oct, not ray of the Low g importance ‘to sing + A a ow 
68 e 
> students but most entertaining and 


jaterested te 8 art and music i eral. 
at all music Se desler and booksellers. ‘Published by 


Mesers.'JAMES,T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fitth Ave., 
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CHICAGO’S CHAMBER OPERA COMPANY SUCCEEDED 
BY THE AMERICAN GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


“Shanewis” to Open Season on November 3—FrancesAlda, Pavley and Oukrainsky and Company, Benditzky, Brodsky 


Give Interesting Programs—Charles Dalm 
ment—Bolm Ballet Attracts Attent 


& Chicago, October 21.—There are many concerts or 
recttals that take place here and which are not reviewed 
in these columns, It is far more generous, very often, to 
be silent than to write unkindly, even if truthfully, about 
the work of newcomers or young students, and events of 
the kind that are not mentioned in this department are 
always of such slight importance that a record of them 
is deemed necessary. 

Frances ALDA. 


At the Studebaker Theater, after an absence of two sea- 
sons and under the management of F. Wight Neumann, 
Frances Alda gave a song recital on Sun- 
day afternoon, October 15, which was most 
interesting, not only from the manner in 
which it was presented, but also because of 
the numbers selected by the recitalist. In 
glorious voice and in fine fettle, Mme. Alda 
delighted her audience, which was most lav- 
ish in its approval. Beautifully gowned, 
she looked as regal to the eye as her song 
was to the ear. It is to be hoped that her 
visits will be more frequent. 

ReEINALD WERRENRATH AT OrcHESTRA HALL. 


That aristocrat among singers, Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, was presented for the 
first time this season at Orchestra Hall 
under the direction of Wessels and Voegeli. 

His wonderful personality, his admirable 
way of projecting the songs inscribed on 
his program, the suavity of his rich organ 
and the impeccable enunciation that has en- 
deared him to Chicago audiences, omnipotent & 
in every selection heard by this reviewer, & 
made his recital well worth listening to. = 
The singer was superbly assisted by Harry & 
Stier, a very fine accompanist. Besides 5& 
singing Arthur Penn’s “Smilin’ Through,” = 
Mr, Werrenrath sang»as an encore a song & 
from the pen of the same composer, which & 
on this occasion had its first hearing any- & 
where. It has for its title “Sun and Moon,” = 
and it proved one of the most popular con- & 
tributions on the afternoon’s program. = 
Russian DANCERS. = 

Also on Sunday afternoon Andreas Pav- & 
ley and Serge Oukrainsky and their com- = 
pany, including the Misses Dagmara, Elisius, & 
Milar, Nemeroff, Nidova and Shermont, were = 
seen in several of the ballets in which they - 
have won great success at the Auditoriumand & 
elsewhere, and in new productions which they = 
had kept for their program at Cohan’s Grand 
Opera House. They had the able assistance 
of a good orchestra under the direction of 
Arthur Dunham. The new contributions 
consisted of “The Syrian Temple Dance” 
or “The Sun Worshipper,” a ballet in one 
act, music by Hypolite Ivanoff, in which 
Serge Oukrainsky, as the Holocaust was the 
predominating figure; “Nymphs at Play,” 
music by Massenet, in which the Misses 
Bennett, Ledinova, O'Day and Rosany were 
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the principals ; Beethoven's “Holland 
Dance”; “Ganne’s Victory Dance” gave his 
sole opportunity to Andreas Pavley, who made 


a distinct hit. The same composer’s “Hymn = 
of Joy,” with Pavley, Oukrainsky and the 
entire company, concluded the program. To 
review at length the other numbers, many 
of which included novelties, would add but 
very little additional glory on those masters 
of the terpsichorean art, as they have won 
by their work and that of their disciples a 
reputation solidly established, and by stating 
that all through the course of the after- 
noon their young ladies as well as them- 
selves gave entire satisfaction and visualized 
beautifully the music they interpreted, will attest that the 
enthusiasm of the audience was justified. 
Benpitzky at OrcuestraA HAL. 

Pity the poor accompanists, they get but faint praise for 
their work and more often are altogether forgotten by 
reviewers. A reversal of this attitude should be taken, and 
to start the ball rolling, Leon Benditzky, who played. the 
accompaniments for Ivan Steschenko, the new bass of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, at his recital in Orchestra Hall, 
Monday evening, October 16, is given full credit for the 
greatest enjoyment of the evening’s entertainment: 


Musicians’ CLus or Women Hotp Openinc Meetinc. 
Opening its season on Monday afternoon, October 16, 
the. Musicians’ Club of Women presented the following 
members in concert before a crowded hall: Elizabeth Olk- 
Roehlk, cellist; Florence Hallberg, contralto; Rosine Mor- 


ris Bachrach, pianist, and Monica Graham Stults, soprano 


MAxIM Bropsky PLEASES IN CONCERT. 
One of the most enjoyable features of the program pre- 
sented by the Workers’ Culture League on Tuesday even- 
ing, October 17, at Glickman’s Palace Theater, was the 


who includes among his many other activities the role of conductor. 
has directed the orchestral concerts given at the Metropolitan Museum of Art since 
their inception several seasons ago. 
he and his wife, Clara Mannes, are directors, 


Locates in Windy City—Symphony Concert a Great Improve- 
‘ollege, Conservatory and Studio Activities 


singing of Maxim Brodsky. In Secchi’s “Lungi dal Caro 
Bene” and a group of Russian songs, Mr. Brodsky revealed 
a lyric tenor voice of pleasing quality which he uses with 
care and skill. His excellent singing so pleased the large 
audience that he was forced to add several encores which 
were as well done as his other selections. 


Cuicaco Musicat CoL_ece Presents YounG ArtIsTs. 


It has often been written in these columns that the 
work of pupils should not be reviewed for various reasons, 
the principal one being that pupils should be encouraged 
and not criticized or overpraised, as the students then might 


DAVID MANNES, 


The David Mannes Music 


work, on October 5. 
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think that further study is deemed unnecessary. Thus, most 
often pupils’ recitals are not covered, but once in a while 
an exception is made, as in this case when twelve pupils 
of the Chicago Musical College were heard at Orchestra 
Hall. which, by the way, was packed from pit to dome, on 
Tuesday evening, October 17. The program was opened 
most auspiciously by Dorothy Kendrick of Dallas (Tex.), 
a young girl of sixteen who has done especially good 
work under the tutelage of Edward Collins, winning last 
season the Conover Grand, and impressing even more 
favorably on this occasion by her playing of the prelude 
in G minor by Rachmaninoff oie | Vogrich’s “Staccato 
Caprice.” Alline Stosberg, who comes from Kansas City, 
sang three mournful songs in a like manner, but revealed a 
voice of good quality, well placed and which, with further 
study, should enable its young possessor to give enjoyment 
Linda Sool, a very talented student from Leon Sametini’s 
class, distinguished hersef in Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnol” 
(first movement). Not only has this young student a 
facile technic, but she also played as though she found 
pleasure ‘in it and her interpretation reflected credit not 
only upon herself and teacher but also on the institution 
where she is being taught. Amelia Umnitz, of Erie (Pa.), 
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School, 
opened for its seventh season of 


a student of Maurice Aronson, played well the uninteresting 
Dohnanyi rhapsody-in..C-major. George Gunn, of Jack 
sonville (Ill.), has a-fine bass voice, which he uses intel 
ligently «and a marked improvement was noticed in his 
phrasing and enunciation over last year. Jessie Com 
lossy Kelley played the old fashioned Raff gigue with 
variations. The number was too long for such a lengthy 
concert, but it was well played and the young pianist 
scored big with her audience; Theodora Bliedung gave 
great promise in the first movement of Saint-Saéns’ con 
certo in B minor and she, too, is a credit to her teacher 
Leon Sametini. Miss Bliedung hails from Joplin (Mo.) 
Carroll Kearns of Newcastle (Pa), sang her selections 
intelligently. Adelaide Anderson is already a very fine pi 
anist, as demonstrated by her playing of the Chopin bal 
lade in A flat major, in which the able tuition that she has 
received. under Edward Collins was disclosed to fine ad 
vantage, as besides being. well equipped technically she 
plays with musical intelligence and fine artistic discernment 
She was highly successful and well deserved the plaudits 
of a pleased and discriminating audience. Philip Kaufman 
pupil of Leon»Sametini, has been heard before under the 
same e¢uspices, as last season he won the Lyon & Healy 
Violin which he played at this concert and 
from which he produced a tone of rare 
beauty, and his reading of the E minor 
nocturne by Chopin-Auer and Sarasate’s 
“Introduction and Tarantelle” so pleased 
the public that for a while the no encore 
rule was very nearly broken, as he was 
reca.led time after time and the audience 
insisted on a fepetition, which was wise.y 
refused. Grace A. Strasburger, of New 
York City, pupil of Dr. Fery:Lulek, sang 
her selections with fine understanding 01 
the music she interpreted and with a voice 
of good carrying quality Elsie Barge 
closed the evening’s entertainment with the 
Liszt Hungarian rhapsody, No. 12, in which 
she made a hit. Altogether it was a very 
enjoyable evening, all to the credit of the 
Chicago Musical College, its teachers and 
artist-students and one long to be remembered 
by all present. 
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The second program of the season by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra contained as 
its backbone the Brahms symphony No. 1 
in C minor. Stock has long been regarded 
a great Brahms interpreter and were it not 
that the policy of the Musican Couripr 
forbids the making of comparisons betwee1 
artists, this writer would say that only 
Nikisch could read that symphony as Stock 
did on this occasion. True, the work of 
the orchestra is not yet up to its own high 
standard. There were one or two little mis 
haps in the rendition of the symphony, such 
as a poor tone trom a horn player and a 
lack of response to the nervous beat of 
Stock by some of the violinists, but why 
use space to write about such trifling blem 
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ishes when only words of praise and the 
use of superlatives should be bestowed on 
the conductor and his men. The Brahms 


C minor symphony has been better played 
in Chicago under the same conductor, but 
the orchestra has improved so much in a 
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Verbrugghen’s Minneapolis Debut 


Minneapolis, Minn., October 21 (By Tele 
gram).—The opening concert of the twen- 
tieth season of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra was one of the most important 
events in the musical history of the North 





west, principally because it marked the in- 
= auguration of a new policy by the manage- 
z ment of the orchestra. Instead of one regu- 


Mannes | 
the coming season. That this policy, as was 


feared by a.good many, was not in the least 
illadvised, was proven by the overwhelm- 
ing and immediate success of Henry Ver- 
brugghen, conductor of the State Symphony 
Orchestra in Sydney, Australia, who is the 
first in the series of guest conductors for 
the season. 

From the first long sustained C of Weber’s “Freischuetz” 
overture to the last dying pulsations of Tschaikowsky’s 
“Symphony Pathétique,” which were the principal orchestral 
numbers on the program, the discriminating audience fol- 
lowed the illuminating interpretations of these frequently 
heard favorites with evident relish. It was soon realized 
that here was a master of the baton who, with unerring 
authority and quite unostentatiously, obtained from the 
orchestra the effects desired. A gem of delicacy and quief 
grace and dignity was Ravel’s “Pavane Pour Une Infante 
Defunte,” which constituted the other orchestral offering 
of the evening. Henry Verbrugghen was obliged to bow 
his acknowledgment many times during the evening, and the 
enthusiastic audience, in spite of the most profound impres 
sion made after the finale of the 7 scnetbownny symphony, 
insisted upon several recalls. Elena Gerhardt, mezzo 
soprano, was the assisting soloist, and with two groups of 
songs by Beethoven and Strauss materially contributed to 
the enjoyment of the program. A glorious voice, perfect 
diction, fine phrasing and a high order of musical intelli- 
gence, ‘combined to show forth her art as one of the mem- 
orable vocal events of these concerts. 


2 larly employed conductor, guest conductors 
are to have charge of the orchestra during 
of which 
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MME. TETRAZZINI, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


INTERVIEWED IN LONDON, 
SAYS AMERICAN TOUR IS NOT YET ASSURED 


Delight of Singing to English Audiences Equaled Only When Singing to Americans 


Madame Tetrazzini, found in her 
as charming and youthful 
Full of enthusiasm for her tour of the British 
which opened at the Royal Albert Hall yesterday, 
voluble concerning her delight at the pros- 


London, October 2 
uite at the Savoy, appeared 
ever 
Isles, 


Madame 


was 





View Co. 
LUISA TETRAZZINI 

nil her assisting artist. Sig, Attilio Baggiore, Italian tenor, 
now on tour in England, 
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pect of singing to English audiences again, a delight only 
equaled as she said, when she is singing to Americans. 
“All audiences are equally good to me, but I like best 
your English-speaking audiences. You are so inspiring and 
so enthusiastic.” 
When | asked her concerning her plans after her British 


tour, Madame told me that at present she is not entirely 


sure where she will sing. She hopes to visit America, but 
nothing is settled so far. Showing me an advertisement 
inserted in an American paper by a big firm of agents, 
Madame then asked me to tell the Musica. Courter that, 
although she is now negotiating to visit America this fall, 
no contract has yet been signed, and it was therefore a real 
surprise to her to see herself advertised as singing there 
this season. 
Future or Granp Opera iN ENGLAND. 


Concerning opera in England and the ‘likelihood of our 
hearing her in opera in London, Mme. Tetrazzini said 
that it is one of her dearest wishes to sing in an interna- 
tional opera season in London on pre-war scale; so much 
so, that on her return here last season she offered to sing 
at Covent Garden for nothing if by so doing grand opera 
in London could be revived on an international basis. This 
offer, she told me had been reluctantly refused by Mr. 
Higgins of Covent Garden, owing largely to the exorbit- 
ant price necessary for a really adequate orchestra. “And 
now you have cinema shows and boxing matches at your 
opera house,” she added, “and it makes me feel very sad.” 
sad.” 

TENOR. 


A New ITALIAN 


While talking with Madame, I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Ivor Newton, the English accompanist now playing for 
her, and Sig. Attilio Baggiore, the Italian tenor, who is 
making his debut before English audiences with Mme. 
Tetrazzini on October 29. Sig. Baggiore, with William 
Clare Hall of Chicago for four years, was afterwards in 
Naples for a year with Sig. Sébastini, where the great diva 
heard him sing. As Sig. Baggiore himself says, “he has 
been a lucky boy ever since.” He is now under contract 
with Madame and will sing with her throughout her tour. 
Although he is Italian and has not been in London before, 
Sig. Baggiore is as much at home in English as he is in 
Italian, and told me how much he is looking forward to 
singing to English audiences after the delightful reception 
he has always had in America. 

From her beautiful sitting room overlooking the Thames, 
Mme. Tetrazzini, when she can escape from all the “dread- 
ful press people” and others who beg for a minute’s inter- 
view or an autograph (she gave me an hour and a signed 
pictufe, so I felt very honored), finds a great deal of 
joy in watching the stream with the old barges drifting 
down to the sea. For the great singer is an ardent en- 
thusiast for the water, and never happier than when she 
is in her motorboat on Naples Bay with a storm coming 
up. “It is almost as exciting as singing to a new audience, 
or more so—as the end is not so inevitable.’ 

Giapys Crook. 


TEACHING ORGAN PLAYING FOR MOVING 
PICTURES AT THE EASTMAN SCHOOL 


Rochester Institution First to Exploit New Branch of Art, Says Klingenberg 


The Eastman School of Music, Rochester, is perhaps 
the first institution in the country to realize the necessity 
of affording special training to the organists who desire 
to fit themselves for what is the largest and best paying 
branch of organ-playing in this country today, the accom- 
panying of moving pictures. With the magnificent new 
Eastman Theater, a real palace of moving pictures, regu- 
larly at the disposal of the teachers in the school, it is in 
a position to furnish special instruction and actual prac- 
tical experience in this particular branch. This study is 
so new and so interesting that a Musica. Courier repre- 
sentative called on Director Alf Klingenberg of the East- 
man School to get some detailed information in regard 
to it and Mr, Klingenberg told much that is of novel 
interest 

“The course itself,” said he, “the equipment provided to 
make it of practical value to the student, and the teach- 
ers who will conduct the course, make this enterprise one 
to interest the entire motion picture industry. 

“Recognition of the importance of good musical accom- 
paniment for motion pictures needs no argument; the de- 
mand of the public for good and constantly better music 
is an established fact. The organ is already installed in 
almost all motion picture theaters of size and permanence; 
it is pre-eminently the single instrument upon.which motion 
picture accompaniment relies as its stable means. Organ 
builders are constantly enlarging the capacity of their 
product in order to approach equivalence to orchestral 
effects. The modern organ furnishes the means for the 
varied musical interpretation of motion pictures that is a 
proved asset to their success. 

“There is a present and growing demand for a type of 
organist prepared to use the modern organ of the motion 
picture theater to full advantage. Such an organist must 
be more than a skilled performer on the organ, more than 
a master of modern organ mechanisms. He must be pre- 
pared, both by lively music memory and by ready and in- 
telligent improvisation, to follow with his accompaniment 
the kaleidoscope of scenes and moods of the picture to which 
his music must be adapted intimately, if the proper result 
is secured, The organist accompanying motion pictures can- 
not serve properly by performance of compositions by rote ; 
he must himself be prepared to select from appropriate music 
such material as will be suitable to the needs of the pictures ; 
he must, in a way, become a composer. 

“Recognizing the needs of this comparatively new profes- 
sion, our school has made adequate preparations to furnish 
the training called for. Mechanically its equipment is un- 
rivalled. The organs of the Eastman Theater and of 
Kilbourn Hall are two of the most important instruments 
built thus far; they represent the latest and most compre- 
hensive thought of modern organ engineering and musical 
development, The studio for the course in motion picture 
accompanying is located in the Eastman Theater and is 
equipped with a Wurlitzer orchestral organ with all mod- 
ern instrumental equivalents; the regular organ depart- 
ment of the school has for its use two three-manual teach- 


ing organs and nine two-manual practice organs. The 
motion picture organ studio has complete facilities for 
screening pictures; lessons given there put the student in 
the environment of the theater itself; properly prepared 
by technical and theoretic training, he there accompanies 
motion pictures under supervision of the teacher. 

“The teachers of this course in the Eastman School, 
Deszo d’Antalffy and John Hammond, are the organists 
of the Eastman Theater. They, are past masters of the art 
they teach. The student has constant opportunity to profit 
by example as well as by precept. In the working routine 
of this theater there is constant preparation of musical 
material for use, continual scoring of a comprehensive 
weekly program of motion pictures. On occasion the 
student is given opportunity to witness this scoring. So 
our school, in addition to furnishing education in music 
of university standard, also provides special opportunity 
for an intensive training preparatory to the demand of 
motion picture theaters for skilled; organists, an oppor- 
tunity which, as far as I know, is offered by no other 


school today.” 


Raisa and Rimini Back 
Chicago, October 23 (By Telegram).—Rosa Raisa and 
Giacomo Rimini passed through Chicago yesterday on their 
way to Denver, where they will give a recital October 24. 
Their schedule calls for eight recitals in fourteen days, 


after which they will return to Chicago, November. 7,’ 


for-operd rehearsals. Carol Perrenot (Mrs. Paul Longone), 
was their accompanist. They: returned from Italy on the 
S. S. Conte Ross, both looking the picture of health. Raisa 
has gained ten pounds while Rimini is at least ten —— 


A. Walter Kramer Engaged 

The engagement is announced of Rosalie Virginia Reh- 
ling, daughter of Mrs. William Rehling of Baltimore, to 
A. Walter Kramer. Miss Rehling is a native of Richmond, 
Va. Mr. Kramer is the well known composer and writer 
on music. He has been connected with Musical America 
for many years, his last position being advertising manager. 
Mr. Kramer will resign from that paper and join Miss 
Rehling abroad. 


Los Angeles Symphonic Season Begins 

Los Angeles, October 23 «(By Telegram).—The first 
symphonic program of the 1922-23 season was given Octo- 
ber 20, in the Philharmonic Auditorium, the home of W. 
A. Clark, Jr’s., splendid musical gift to the city, and 
revealed both conductor and men on their mettle. There 
was a well chosen program, a splendid soloist and an audi- 
ence enthusiastically discriminating. Amid prolonged hand- 
clapping Walter Henry Rothwell returned to his post 
as conductor for the fourth season. He assumed charge 
once again of an aggregation of — who are now well 
seasoned to his traditions, The effect of their several years 
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THE SWEDISH DANCERS 
who are to give a performance at the Academy of Music 
on November 4. Each number will be a traditional dance 
of their country. 





of association was shown in the general readiness of their 
response and the energy which pervaded their playing. 

Mr. Rothwell’s recent tour of Europe, during which 
he observed the new in foreign endeavors, has broadened 
his vision. He evinced more sweep and less concern about 
the minor and negligible details of the performance, without 
losing the care and discretion for which the lines cut by 
his baton and his fingers are the symbol. The first con- 
cert rose well above the average of the past season. The 
men seemed to have improved in themselves as well as 
under his guidance, and established new standards in their 
individual and collective work, which betokened a brilliant 
record for the organization during the present season, 

The soloist was Margaret Matzenauer—the first instance 
of any artist being featured at one of the Philharmonic’s 
premieres. Conventional as to its general arrangement, 
the orchestral program offered a wide range of mood by 
including such utterly different works as the first symphony 
of Beethoven, “Don Juan” (Strauss), and the overture to 
“Der Freischiitz” (Weber). 

Evincing effort in rehearsal and care in presentation, 
the Beethoven was particularly worthy of remembrance. 
Mme. Matzenauer sang the “Don Carlos” aria, “O Don 
Fatale” and an aria from “Rienzi.” W. A. Clark, Jr., 
founder of the Philharmonic Orchestra, was present in his 
box and nodded his approval of the splendid program so 
excellently given. A capacity audience greeted the orches- 
tra on both Friday afternoon and Saturday night. D. G. 


1923 Music Supervisors’ National Conference 
in Cleveland 

The Cleveland meeting of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference, April 9 to 13, 1923, promises to be one of the 
most important sessions in the history of the Association. 
There is to be an unusually strong program with many well 
known speakers, and. with excellent opportunities for ob- 
servation and discussion of a great variety of work. In 
addition to a fine program the conference is to take up a 
number of important matters pertaining to organization and 
affiliation. 

One of the most interesting events of the week will be 
the music memory contest by the pupils of the Cleveland 
Public Schools. This contest will be held in Masonic Hall 
on the last Friday afternoon of the session, this being the 
first time in the history of the conference that such a contest 
has been staged. 

J. Powell Jones, supervisor of music in the Cleveland 
Public Schools; Adella Prentiss Hughes, manager of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, and Russell V. Morgan, supervisor of 
instrumental music Educational Department, Cleveland, con- 
stitute the local committee; and at a recent conference of 
this committee, with President K. W. Gehrkens, the Associa- 
tion was assured of the most cordial support and co-opera- 
ea on the part of the Cleveland Orchestra, the School 

usic Department of the Public Schools, and of various 
musical organizations in .Clevéland. 

Most of the séssions will be at the Stattler Hotel, which 
has ‘been chosen as headquarters. 


Harold Loring Entertains and Instructs 


Harold Loring has spent many years studying the customs 
and music of the Indian, and always succeeds in awakening 
sincere interest among audiences wherever he goes. At 
Clinton, Iowa, on October 3, he spoke at the high school 
under Harmonic Club auspices for the second time in a series 
of talks. Mr. Loring analyzed in an interesting way the 
Indian music and played some of it. Brave Eagle displayed 

race and rhythmic movement in his dancing of the themes. 

he Clinton Herald wrote following his engagement there: 
“Mr. Loring is a pianist of ability, a student of more than 
ordinary powers of observation, consequently he has built a 
program that is unique and different. It carries definite 
values, it is one of those programs of which one wishes to 
think and study and then would like to hear again... 
At the same time the production is so well handled that 
boys and girls seeking only entertainment are held in interest 
and adults who disclaim musical understanding thoroughly 
enjoy their hours with him as a leader.” 


Cortot Coming for Fourth Tour 


Alfred Cortot is expected to arrive here shortly for his 
fourth American concert tour, which will start with a re- 
cital at Baltimore on November 2. During November, Mr. 
Cortot will be heard in recital at least eight times and will 
give several ensemble performances. He will be heard with 
orchestra in New York on November 11 and 12, when he 
will be soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra. 


Conal O. C. Quirke on Tour With Chamlee 


Conal O. C. Quirke will reopen his New York studio on 
me —- of his tour with Mario Chamlee, on Novem- 
r 2. 
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A Series of Nine Articles Setting Forth the Advantage of Intelligent Application of the 
Principles of Efficiency in the Work of a Student of Singing 


BY HARRY COLIN THORPE 
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Article No, VIII—Standardized Operations, Written Standard Practice Instructions, and Despatching 


Those who have read the severith articlé of thie seties will 
find themselves at homie in the disctission of standardized op- 
erations because of the close relation existing betweeti this 
principle and standardized conditions. The voeal student who 
is at all thoughtful, at an early stage of His study discovers 
that standardized conditions and standardized operations go 
hand in hand. The production, for example, of a beautiful, 
free tone depends upon standardization of the operations of 
breathing, breath-control, speaking and ideation, which in 
their turn depend to a great extent upon standardized condi- 
tions. Having previously studied the standards of condition 
which promote efficiency in vocal study, we now come to an 
inquiry into operations. 

The number of ways in which a single act may be per- 
formed is practically infinite, and yet it is true that this par- 
ticular act may be performed in only one way which can be 
said to be the best, easiest and quickest way. The standard- 
ization of aft operation, then, meats the discovery and adop- 
tion of that method by which the operation is performed in 
the best; easiest and quickest way. Harrington Emerson, in 
his “Twenty-four Lessons in Persotial Efficiency,” makes a 
masterly analysis of this statidatd, the main points of which 
I reproduce below. That way which sectites a tesult most 
perfectly adapted to its tisé is best; that way which secures 
a result of quality, with the greatest economy of time, 
energy or other materials or equipmient, is easiest; that way 
which secures a result most quickly, without sacrifice of 
quality and economy, is quiékest. An operation is stanidard- 
ized, therefore, when it is perforimed in the best, easiest atid 
quickest way. 

Having learned the nieaning of this principle, the question 
at once atises, what operations should be standatdized by the 
vocal student? The answet depetids entirely upoti the sti- 
dent’s ideals and standards; if his aim is (as it should be) 
100 per cent. efficiency, he will be unable to attain it without 
standardizing all of his operations. For us to attenipt the 
discussion of all operations, however, would be tranifestly 
impossible, so we shall select several operations to illustfate 
the application of the principle and leave the remainder to 
the student. 

(I am here tempted to overstep the boundaries of this 
article and discuss the standardization of operations in voice 
production, but as the title of this series is efficient vocal 
study, I must confine myself to that topic for the present.) 

MEMORIZING. 

One operation which is an important one for the vocal stu- 
dent is that of memorizing. This operation is absolutely 
essetitial in every phase of vocal study, and a great deal de- 
pends upon it. The acquisition of a song repertory, of op- 
eratic roles, commatid of foreign languages and in fact all 
that one leafs, depends, to a great extent, upon memory. 
It therefore stands to reason that each one should discover 
atid tise the best, easiest and quickest way of committing 
to memory. In ordet to discover this method each person 
has to make time and motion studies and keep efficient rec- 
ords of his findings. Stppose that we give our investigation 
focus by applying it to the matter of learning the words of 
songs ot of a role. You should make use of different meth- 
ods such as reading aloud, reading silently and writing, and 
you should also discover whether you can do best by 
memiorizitig one, two, three of four lines at a time, then add- 
ing to that and finally reviewing the whole section; or 
<iuhee you should first read through a long section before 
trying to memorize in ofder to get the general idea, and then 
break the section up into smaller portions for the actual 
work of learning. Do not be satisfied with one or two tests, 
but continue until you are positive that you have found 
what is for you the best, easiest, and quickest way of mem- 
orizing. The records you must keep of your studies should 
cover the time spent in each test, the method used and the 
amount of material memorized; then by a comparison of the 
results obtained you will be able to learn what is your stand- 
ard method for memorizing. I know that many will prefer 
to go on in the old, haphazard, hit-or-miss way of doing, 
rather than disturb themselves by the trouble incident to 
these time and motion studies; they are welcome to continue 
in the rut! As Harrington Emerson so aptly says, the most 
difficult. task of innovators in all lines has been, not the 
conception and realization of their epochal ideas, but con- 
vincing others of the value of their creations and persuad- 
ing people to change their methods. Sloth, inertia, tradition, 
bigotry and fear are among the great handicaps of humanity, 
which make for slavery of the lowest kind and manacle their 
victims with cruel bonds. If all men had hearkened to these 
voices of degeneration we would still be traveling on foot, 
carrying water from the spring, hunting for our food, 
stumbling in the darkness of night and groveling in igno- 
rance, superstition and debasement. Unfortunately, many 
vocal students are of the above class and are trying to suc- 
ceed in a modern day with methods which were in vogue 
during the dark ages of vocal art. ? 

Another operation which should most certainly be standard- 
ized is that of practicing. We have somewhat anticipated this 
in our “plans” and “schedules” for practice and in our study 
of “standard conditions,” but it remains to make a few re- 
marks about practicing in the present paper. In this con- 
nection, a matter comes to mind which although at first 
thought trivial, is really of great importance. Many stu- 
dents while practicing fall into certain habits of manner, such 
as pacing the floor, wrinkling the brow, holding a hand be- 
hind the ear or closing the eyes, and very often this grows 
upon him to such an extent that he does not feel at ease 
unless he is indulging his pet custom. Needless to say, 
these things cannot be tolerated in public appearance, and 
unless one wishes to be a constant hindrance to his own 
career, he must standardize his manner while practicing to 
meet the requirements of public performance. In a word, 
he should practice before an imaginary audience and never 
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do anything before it which would appear ufiseemly to a 
real audience. 

_ In standardizing an operation it is not only necessary to 
find the best, easiest and quickest way to perform each phase 
of the operation, but also to place the various phases in 
proper sequence and order. One factor in standardizing 
one’s practice, therefore, is to put the various exercises in 
the order which will prove most advantageous. Obviously 
it would be very foolish to begin work with the most diffi- 
cult exercises and leave the simplest ones until the end of 
the practice period. Very often one kind of practice or one 
form of exercise will prepare us for, or lead to another, 
and one should be quick to seize upon every advantage of 
this sort. Go over your own usage in the matter of prac- 
ticing and try to arrange all of your exercises in the most 
efficient order. 

EXERCISE. 


_Another operation which should be standardized is exer- 
cising. To know just what kinds of exercises are best for 
your particular case, how long to exercise, how often to 
exercise, at what hour of the day to exercise and the proper 
otder of exercises is a problem which will be solved only 
aftet thought atd experiment. I cannot even suggest 
answets fot all of these questions, but I may offer a few 
ideas to help you in reaching a solution. In exercising, one 
usually is govertied by the ideal of muscular development or 
the ideal of health; that is, he exercises for the purpose of 
building tip c¢eftain muscles or for improving his health. 
The exercises which ofie attemipts will, of course, be dictated 
largely by his ideal. If you afe titicertain as to the details 
of your exercising, by all means seek competent counsel 
from any or all of the sources mentioned in the article upon 
that subject. As to the time for exercises, I think it unwise 
to do heavy or prolonged exercises early in the morning be- 
cause this consumes energy which is needed for other pur- 
poses, The end of the day, and especially just before re- 
tiring, is an ideal time for exercises. As a singer, it would 
te well to emphasize exercises of the trunk or torso, for it 
ie this part of the body which does most of the work of 
singing. These are only a few of the items to be considered 
in standardizing your exercising; the rest are left to your 
own originality. 

Written STANDARD Practice INSTRUCTIONS. 

The principle above stated might have been formulated 
especially for vocal students, so aptly does it express one 
of their greatest needs. As the principle is self-explanatory 
we shall proceed to a brief consideration of its application 
to the business of learning to sing. First of all, the student 
should see to it that his teacher gives him practice instruc- 
tions and that he (the student) records them in his note 
book. The teacher who gives no instructions as to what, 
why, how and when to practice, is unworthy of his title. 
Half of the vocal teaching of today is merely criticism— 
the teacher labels the student’s attempt as good or bad, 
but does not (often cannot) tell the student how to work 
out the problem. As a student, you are worse than a 
dunce unless you secure from your teacher definite instruc- 
tions as to how to practice at home; and if he will not 
so instruct you, you are worse than a fool if you take 
another lesson from such a _ teacher. 

Not only should the teacher issue Written Standard 


Practice Instructions but you should issue them to your- 
self. By this I mean that you should carefully record 
all of your thoughts about your problems and keep them 
at hand during your practice hour. Very often really 
valuable ideas come to one while wrestling with some 
trying task, and I know from sad experience that all too 
often these flashes of light are lost forever as Written 
Standard Practice Instructions, because we fail to record 
them efficiently. 

As an example of Written Standard Practice Instructions, 
I take the liberty of quoting again the practice schedule 
from my “Modern Vocal Technic.” Under each exercise 
are given directions as to how to do (and not to do) it. 
As we are interested at present only in Written Standard 
Practice Instructions, this is the only part of the schedule 
here reprodued: 

T. Ex. D seccecaceveerces Race eeeensetorneceroereecodes 5 minutes 

(a) Sing the vowels in medium range of voice, being sure you 

ronounce them the same in singing as in speaking. 

(b) Practice thoughtfully and bear in mind the three great 
ewes of voice use, 

(c) he practice of the vowels on the pitches of the lower 
middle range serves as a preparation for all that is to 
follow. This preliminary “warming up” should be done 
with the utmost circumspection as it is the initial effort 
of the day, and in a way, sets the atmosphere for the 
entire period, Refer constantly to the spoken sound, 


II. Ex. 12 see e eee eeeeeeeesceseceees cape beceseiedeese 5 minutes 

(a) Sing the vowel “ah” on a medium pitch and while sus- 
taining pronounce the consonant “‘!” several times. 

(b) The great secret of right articulation is (1) make no 
unnecessary movement and (2) make all necessary move- 
ments. 

a, quickly and 
b. fexibly. 

(c) Do not sacrifice the distinctness of the consonant, 

(d) Practice until there appears to be practically no inter- 
ruption of the tone when the consonant is uttered. 

(e) Use all the other vowels and consonants given heretofore 
in the same way. 

_ The complete schedule contains nine divisions, but this 
is sufficient to show the application of Written Standard 
Practice Instructions. 

There are many other applications of this principle which 
will suggest themselves, and the student is urged to neglect 
no opportunity of this sort. Study and apply each and 
every one of these principles until they finally become second 
nature. 

DESPATCHING. 

The third principle to be considered in this paper is one 
which will require few words, and yet in the last analysis 
it is the basis of all efficiency. You may have right and 
efficient ideals, you may make brilliant plans, you may use 
common sense, make records, consult competent. counsel, 
write schedules, standardize conditions and operations, 
use Written Standard Practice Instructions, and yet if 
you do not act—if you do not carry out your schemes 
all this time, thought and energy is a dead waste. You 
must conform to all these principles, yes—but you must 
then act, or you remain a mere theorist. There is no ef- 
ficiency without action. 

Despatching involves two factors: preparing for action, 
and acting. Despatching means having all the necessary 
materials and equipment at hand and then despatching 
the operation as planned and upon schedule time, in con- 
formity with all other principles bearing upon the opera- 
tion. For example, if you expect to despatch your vocal 
lesson efficiently you must get yourself and your music 
there in time and in condition to sing. This is a simple 
but useful illustration of despatching. Despatching is 
difficult because it calls for determination, decision and 
self-mastery, three qualities of character which are in- 
valuable to one seeking success in singing or any other 
field; therefore, my earnest counsel is, perfect your des- 
patching and do not rest content until you have achieved 
100% efficiency in this department. 

(To be concluded in next week's issue.) 
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London, September 26.—I was about to ask “what's in 
a name?” when I remembered that Shakespeare had also 
used the same expression and, therefore, as I do not approye 
of the popular composer’s method of repeating what others 
have already written, I will merely remark that the son 
of a famous man is often handicapped with the burden of 
an immense name which he has not the strength to uphold. 
The children of Bach, Mozart, Weber, Schumann, Wagner, 
and of other less eminent musicians, have by no means 
stepped into father’s shoes. Some of them have not even 
come up to the average level of intelligence or integrity. 
But Mitja Nikisch, son of the late “greatest living con- 
ductor,” so to speak, has all the tags and earmarks of pre- 
eminence upon him. His father is reported to have said 
that Mitja was destined to become one of the greatest 
pianists in the world’s history of music. It is not for me 
to decide whether Schopenhauer was right or not when he 
said that a son got his intellect from his mother and his 
character from his father, but I thing that young Nikisch 
looks very much like his mother, the Belgian opera singer 
who used to have a vocal studio in London for a part of 
each season in the departed days before the war. As a 
public performer, however, the young cub is the heir of 
the old lion. Imagination played one of its tricks on me 
the other night at the Queen’s Hall and for a moment I 
was back again in Chickering Hall, New York, thirty-two 
years ago, listening to the riot of applause for the con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Arthur Nikisch, 
after one of those roysing performances of his. But the 


years have slipped by, somehow, since 1890 and the elder 
Nikisch has laid down his baton for good. Young Mitja 
Nikisch, however, has his father’s art of rousing the public 
to the greatest heights of enthusiasm. No concerto known 
to me is less sensational or more grim and lengthily solid 
than the D minor by Brahms with which Mitja Nikisch 
made his first appearance at the Queen’s Hall. Yet he was 
cheered to the very echo and brought back to the platform 
seven times for his masterly interpretation of it. A few 
days later he played Liszt’s neglected A major concerto 
and revealed beauties in it which are not too obvious when 
some pianists with a less luscious tone perform it. I am 
hoping to see the announcements of two or three recitals 
very soon which will give the pianist more scope for variety 
of styles and personal freedom than a concerto offers. 


PouisuHnorr Learns ENG.Isu. 


At the Nikisch performance I met Pouishnoff, who has 
already played two Russian concertos at the Promenade 
Concerts this season, and is to play César Franck’s sym- 
phonic variations on the closing night of the season, October 
21. He has fulfilled all his promises of two seasons ago, 
when he first appeared here. I am prepared to accept all 
kinds of wonderful and beautiful playing from Pouishnoff, 
but I was certainly astonished to hear him speak English 
with the greatest fluency and almost without an accent. Less 
than two years ago he could not understand a word when I 
spoke to him in English. He must surely have sharp ears 

(Continued on page 48) 
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ALBERT SPALDING, BACK FROM EUROPE, 
DESCRIBES THE MODERNISTS AS “PUZZLING” 


British, Italian and French Composers—The 





Disagrees with Many Visitors That Europe Is Disapp 


inting—Di 


Audiences—Praises the Fontainebleau School—His Own Concerts and His New Quartet 


Albert Spalding returned to America the last day of 
September by an American Line steamer, escaping, fortu- 
nately, the gales that swept seas over the bridges of the 
Aquitania and many smaller ships, much to the dismay 
and discomfort of the passengers. He had, he said, a 
pleasant and entirely uneventful voyage, and told the inter- 
viewer that he was glad to be back in his own country 
after his long stay on foreign shores, glad to play for 
American audiences after having given more than fifty 
concerts in Europe. 

Speaking of audiences reference was naturally made to 
the statements of many returned travellers, and even by 
some of the European musicians themselves, that the quality 
if not the quantity of their audiences had fallen off since 
the war. There has been considerable complaint, espe- 
cially among the French moderns, that audiences would 
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have to be educated and that their works were often better 
received, or at least accorded greater interest and attention 
abroad than at home. 

“No,” said Mr. Spalding, “I certainly did not find any 
basis for truth in such assertions. Of course Europe is 
poor. There is not much money. But the fact o the 
numerous concerts being given all over Europe speaks 
for itself. And it is certainly significant that the great 
institutions, orchestras, operas and so on, some of which 
were suspended during the war, have resumed their actiy- 
ities and are going on about as before. There have been 
changes in the personnel for some men have been lost. 
They have no great guarantees or large funds at their 
disposal. But they are getting public support and are 
working back to their splendid old artistic form in spite 
of everything.” 

Not Disappointep 1N Europe. 

“Then you were not disappointed in Europe?” 

“Disappointed ?” 

“Yes, So many people have come home and said every- 
thing was changed, and Europe was not like the old pre- 
war Europe at all.” 

“No, I was certainly not disappointed. Of course there 
are changes. There are changes at bere But they 
are purely su erficial. The essential character and char- 
acteristics of the people are unchanged, and they are making 
a wonderful recovery.” 

“And the moderns?” 

Bevieves THE Moperns PuzZz.inc. 

“Well, yes, the moderns! They are certainly very puz- 
ziing. With all their claim of having freed themselves 
from everything, especially from the past, there never was 
a class of artists more bound in fetters. They deny the 
past of a hundred years ago, of even fifty years ago, but 
they are tied up with the past of last year—and yesterday is 
just as much the past as a thousand years ago. They are so 
anxious not to say anything similar to what has been said 
before that they say nothing at all. 

“I am not reactionary. No, far from it. Indeed, this 
is a subject upon which one fears to express himself because 
of the danger of being accused of being an enemy of 
progress. I am certainly not that. I feel that one must 
write in the idiom of his time. But these moderns are 
apparently afraid to write anything that might be confused 
with ordinary musical expression. 

“It is not so much a question of dissonance. If a com- 
poser has something to say and chooses to clothe it in dis- 
sonant harmonies, that fact will not destroy its value. But 
no man can absolutely disassociate himself with the past. 
He is nothing more than the sum total of the past. And 
all music must have the elements that have made music 
worth while from the beginning: form, line, color. 

“Some musicians make color an important feature, some 
even seem to wish to make it all color, but, though color 
is very important, it cannot stand without form and real 
musical ideas. 

“It seems to me that in all this development, or whatever 
it may be called, the audience has as much responsibility as 
the artist. And how are audiences being educated? By 
being invited to listen to such modernism? What effect 
must it have not only on the young student but also on the 
average layman to read in a criticism—it was a criticism 
by Darius Milhaud, I think, of the Beethoven concerto 
played by Thibaud—that it was a pity to play such a work 
as the Beethoven concerto, and that the only importance of 
a violin solo is to show off the dexterity of the player? This 
is getting back to the dreadful days of fireworks. 

“I do not feel that audiences are really interested in this 
modern music—modernism. I think they are just doped. I 
asked several people what they saw in it, what particular 
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feature of it they found of interest, but I always received 
evasive answers. Of the “Six” I met only Germaine 
Taillefer. A charming young lady. They tell me the 
further she gets away from the idiom of the “Six” the 
better she writes. I can only hope that she gets well away 
from it. 

“Most of this music I find either just amusing or just 
a bore. Casella, so much as I know of his work, proves 
to be just amusing. But I have not heard enough of it 
really to form a complete judgment. And I may say the 
same of most of the other Italians and the British com- 
posers. 

“The Italians are making a most interesting effort to get 
away from the domination of opera in writing absolute 
music, and some of them are interesting. Malipiero seems 





ALBERT SPALDING. 


to have lasting power and I have a new work for violin 
and orchestra by Respighi that should prove successful. 

“Of course these nations have musical talent and it is 
only a question of the ability of the individual and the point 
of view, which is important. The point of view of some 
of the French who draw a line after Debussy and banish 
everything before it, forget that Debussy himself went 
back to the old days for the basis of his idiom, back to 
Rameau—and so did Ravel. 

“My own enthusiasm for the French school begins with 
Rameau, and as for violin playing, they have by far the 
best school of all. I was invited to be one of the judges 
at the concours at the Conservatoire, an invitation which 
I was unable to accept owing to concert engagements. But 
I heard some of the examinations, which were held in the 
old Conservatoire—and there is no hall that has better 
acoustics. It is the same in every part of the house. 1 
moved about so as to test it and was surprised at the uni- 
formity of it. ; 

FoNnTAINEBLEAU ScHooL SPLENDID. 


“The students who played at the concours offered a good 
example of the excellence of the French school of violin 
playing. Of course there were inequalities of talent, but 
nowhere would you find such equality of technic. That 
school for Americans at Fontainebleau is a splendid thing 
and it surprises me to hear that American students seem 
hardly to appreciate it. Everyone who could possibly go 
to it should do so, for it gives an opportunity to get into 
the spirit of French thoroughness, and that veneration tor 
the classics that is found nowhere to a greater extent than 
in France. 

Frencu Poor ApvERTISERS. 

“Students seem to flock to Germany for tuition, and per- 
haps this is due partly to the fact that the French are 
such poor advertisers. Paris is the world for them and 
they do not go much outside of it. Still their insularity 
has been greatly exaggerated in the minds of many who 
do not fully understand them. As a matter of fact the 
French musician keeps the doors of his intellect wide open 
for what is best in art whatever its source and when they 
have made up their mind to the excellence of an art they 
cling to it as scarcely any other nation does. Only the 
modernists seem to have shut their doors to every outside 
influence. 

His Own Concerts. 

“My concerts? I was kept very busy traveling and 
playing and was treated kindly by the public and the critics. 
I had five concerts in England, seven in France, eighteen 
in Holland and twenty-five in Italy and Sicily. I played 
twice with the Conservatoire Orchestra in its regular series 
and one outside concert with the same orchestra. I am 
told that I was the first American to play at the regular 
concerts of the Conservatoire. The concerts were under 
the direction of Philipp Gaubert, a most excellent musi- 
cian and conductor, and were at the old hall where the 
have been held for many years. At Rome I played with 
the Augusteo Orchestra before a huge audience, some 
three or four thousand. ' 

“Of course from a material point of view all this playing 
did not amount to a great deal with the foreign exchange 
the way it is, but it was a pleasant experience, and in some 
instances an_ honor. had an offer to go to Germany, 
Austria and Poland, but I was not able to accept.” 

His Fine Viowin. 

Something having been said about the beautiful tone for 
which Mr. Spalding is so justly famous, he laughingly put 
it on Guarnerius, who, as he said, “is dead and gone and 
comgt speak for himself. His violins must speak for 

im. 

“This matter of tone,” he went on, “is not given 
the prominence it should have. The talk fo owe 
Paganini sacrificing his tone by using small strings for the 
purpose of increasing his technic must be taken with a grain 

Continued on page 49) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THE FUTURE OF BANDS AND BAND MUSIC 
By Edwin Franko Goldman 
Conductor of the Goldman Band. 


“The future of bands and band music” seems a rather 
peculiar title for an article at this time—when music seems 
to have advanced to such a remarkable stage—but, I say 
“future” purposely, because I feel that the development of 
bands and band music is still in its infancy—and that a few 
years hence the world will see some wonderful advance- 
ment, The orchestra has reached a certain degree of per- 
fection—and most of the composers treat it in much the 
same way; that is, it has a certain standardized combina- 
tion of instruments—and most writers for orchestra recog- 
nize this combination. The orchestra, too, will probably 
undergo some changes in the future, but these changes will 
be slight in comparison to those of the band. I believe that 
the orchestra will eventually include saxophones, and_per- 
haps sarrussophones, and even a brass baritone (euphonium). 
It is even possible that instead of having one tuba, there 
will be two or three or more included in the make-up of 
the symphony orchestra. All of these instruments will give 
additional tonal color, and produce entirely new effects. 
The tubas will strengthen the string basses, and give a 
deep organ effect which the strings cannot possibly produce. 

As to the band of today—in each country the instru- 
mentation seems different, In France, saxophones, sarrusso- 
phones, and all reed instruments are used in large numbers, 
while in Germany saxophones and sarrussophones are prac- 
tically unknown. In Germany many brass instruments are 
used which are not to be found in the bands of other coun- 
tries. In England, the instrumentation, as a rule, is about 
the same as that used in our better American bands, In 
America, unfortunately, we do not have many sufficiently 
large bands, and consequently our results are generally not 
what they should be. Bands here range from fourteen to 
thirty men on the average, and as a consequence do not 
have the variety of instruments that will give colorful ef- 
fects. Of course we do have some few large bands, and 
some very fine ones, but as a general thing we do not take 
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our bands seriously enough. The general public prefers a 
band to an orchestra. This can easily be proven by the 
fact that during the past sixty years there has always been 
one band that has achieved international fame. Patrick 
Sarsfield Gilmore and his band held sway for about thirty 
years, and were able to tour the United States almost con- 
tinuously during that period. Then came John Philip 
Sousa, who has also been an international figure for close 
on to thirty years. He has not only toured the United 
States and Canada, year after year, but has made several 
trips to Europe and one to Cuba, Mexico, Japan, Australia 
and Africa. Gilmore, too, made a trip to Europe with his 
organization. No symphony orchestra in the world has ever 
been able to tour constantly. As a matter of fact most or- 
chestral tours have been financial failures, while the band 
tours have been huge successes. I mention these facts 
simply to show that the band appeals more generally to all 
the people—while the orchestra appeals to the few. Nu- 
merous other bands have made successful tours, but I only 
mention Gilmore and Sousa, because they are perhaps the 
two most famous bandmasters the world has ever known. 
If I were asked who is the best known musician in the 
world today I would say John Philip Sousa. While every 
child or grown-up may not know of Beethoven, Wagner or 
Mozart, | will guarantee there will be very few who do 
not know the name “Sousa”—and not only in America, but 
in other countries as well. 

The band is a popular institution. There is no question 
about that, and it is going to continue to grow in popularity, 
especially as new improvements are made. As mentioned 
before, our bands in general are too small. Let us start 
with the U. S. Army bands, they are really too small to 
serve the purpose they were intended for. During the war 
they were increased to forty-five musicians, but immediately 
after hostilities ceased they were reduced to a smaller num- 
ber again. A small band, even of good performers, cannot 
give satisfactory performances. Most of the bands that 
play in our parks are so scant that they cannot even attempt 
to play any standard music, 

When the word “band” was mentioned formerly, it 
brought to one’s mind the military parade. We do not want 
better military bands to inspire and cheer our soldiers, but 
what we want more are good concert bands. We must 
increase our bands in quantity—and necessarily in quality. 
In order to stand comparison with the orchestra, the band 
must have more variety of color than it has at the present 
in most instances, and it should be the aim of every band- 
master to get orchestral effects. 

Now we come to a most important subject. How can 
orchestral effects be obtained? First of all only by having 
a sufficiently large band which contains all the wind instru- 
ments that are employed in the orchestra, together with 
additional ones. Then. a good arrangement Py the music 
to be played must be obtained. All band music should be 
arranged from the original orchestral score. Unfortunately 
at the present time most band music is arranged so that it 
can be played by twelve or fourteen men, so that when the 
band is larger and the more delicate instruments are used 
they do not have individual parts, but are simply doubling 
what some other instrument has to play. The effect is 
ordinary—horrible. The publishers feel, however, that 
they must cater to the small bands because they are in the 
majority. The oboe, saxophone, clarinet, cornet, and per- 
haps another instrument or two play practically the same 
part in these small arrangements. Therefore, I say that 
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when our bands increase in size and quality, the music which 
is written and published is bound to be improved. 

It is true that some publishers issue remarkably fine 
editions for full band, and these again would sound ridiculous 
when played by small bands. I find some of the English 
publications rticularly beautiful. The instrumentation 
of the French, German, and Italian bands is not always 
effective with our bands because of their varied combination 
of instruments. In all of these countries the orchestra is 
the same standardized institution, but the bands differ 
greatly. 

I believe that some day the bands will be standardized 
too, and as soon as we take the good points in band forma- 
tion from each different country and mould them into a 
harmonious whole, all concert bands will be able to perform 
the same music, the general tonal effect will be improved, 
and I even go so far as to believe that the great composers 
will begin to write some of their works directly for band. 
I believe that some of them might have composed for the 
band before if there had been some kind of a world standard 
similar to that of the orchestra. When composers do begin 
to write for the band, they will soon realize that they have 
missed a rare opportunity before. 

The band of the future is going to include flutes, pic- 
colos, oboes, bassoons, E flat clarinets, B flat clarinets, alto 
clarinets, bass clarinets, sarrussophones, saxophones, B flat 
cornets, B flat trumpets, E flat trumpets, bass trumpets, 
French-horns, baritones, euphoniums, tenor horns, trom- 
bones, tubas, string basses, drums, tympani, harp, etc. 

A few of the above mentioned instruments may be omit- 
ted, but the majority of them will be included. Perhaps 
some day there will be a “world conference of bandmasters” 
at which some standard instrumentation will be adopted. 
When this takes place we will have better bands, better 
band music, better conductors, a keener interest all over the 
world, and more composers who will write for the band. 
The great popularity of the band will be increased a hun- 
dredfold as bands and band music are improved upon. 

The band, to my mind, has done great missionary work 
for the orchestra, because most people have heard bands long 
before they ever attended a symphony concert. As the band 
is brought to a higher state of pérfection it is going to 
instill a far greater love for music in the people, and conse- 
quently create a demand for more orchestral, chamber, 
choral and operatic music as well. 

In my own band, I have tried to put my ideas into effect, 
and I attribute most of our success to the facts that we 
have, first of all, a fine body of players, an effective instru- 
mentation, and a comprehensive library that contains only 
music that is well and suitably arranged. 


MEADVILLE PRAISES 
PHILLIP GORDON 


Meadville, Pa. October 2—A_ splendid program was 
given here September 29, by Phillip Gordon, pianist, and 
Ethel Rust-Mellor, soprano. Mr. Gordon opened the pro- 
gram with a fine interpretation of Mendelssohn’s “Rondo 
Capriccioso,” and “Country Dance” (Beethoven-Seiss). 
One of the local papers commented the following day in this 
manner: “Concluding the first group was the beautiful F 
sharp nocturne of Chopin, played with tender warmth and 
poetry, and the brilliant ‘Marche Militaire’ by Schubert- 
Tausig, which completely swept the audience off its feet by 
the artist’s mastery of the piano. For an encore to this 
group Mr. Gordon presented ‘La Campanella’ by Paganini- 
Liszt. Rachmaninoff’s C sharp minor prelude was beauti- 
fully rendered and in the final group the pianist performed 
the Lizst D flat etude with color and technical brilliancy. 
His playing of the Gluck-Brahms gavotte and the Tschai- 
kowsky ‘Andante Cantabile’ was charming. The closing 
number was the Schultz-Evler concert arrangement of the 
‘Blue Danube’ waltz.” The same paper added: “The out- 
burst of the applause was a tribute to this young American 
who held his listeners spellbound. Ethel Rust-Mellor also 
delighted the large audience with an aria from ‘Tosca’ and 
songs by Cyril Scott, Spross, Del Riego, Hageman and 
Leoncavallo, revealing in her singing excellent phrasing and 
breath control.” B. G, 


Mason and Chamlee Open Detroit Music 


Season 

Edith Mason, of the Chicago Opera, and Mario Chamlee, 
of the Metropolitan Opera, opened Detroit’s musical season 
with a joint recital under the management of James Devoe. 
According to the Detroit Evening Times, the combination 
“made a hit.” “The honors and encores were even, and 
if the audience had heen asked on which to bestow the 
keys of the city it would have been terribly embarrassed.” 
The Detroit Free Press said that the artists “set a high 
standard” and “either artist would have been sufficient rea- 
son for the splendid audience. Presented together for the 
first program of the series, these two distinguished singers 
provided a concert which has set a standard for those to 
come. Both artists possess unusually beautiful natural 
voices, and both have the broad range, the warmth, the 
fullness and power looked for in the operatic singer.” 


Povla Frijsh Sings for Radio 


One seldom experiences anything as interesting as the 
recital which Mme. Povla Frijsh, Danish singer, gave over 
the radio on Monday evening, October 9, at Station WVP, 
Fort Wood, Bedloe’s Island. It is work such as hers that 
will keep alive the enthusiasm for radio, for even without 
being seen Mme. Frijsh reaches the minds and hearts of her 
hearers through her exceptional interpretative ability. Her 
program consisted of “Homing” (Del Riego), “Love Song” 
(Hadley), “Schnee” (Sigurd Lie), “Es schrie ein Vogel” 
(Sinding), “Jungfrun under Lind” (Paterson-Berger) and 
“The Nightingale’ (Old Kentucky song). Each number 
revealed her distinct individuality and true artistry, and 
her voice, according to reports, is particularly well suited 
to recording. Edna V. Horton was the very able ac- 
companist. 


Easton to Appear at Toronto Festival 
Florence Easton, who appears in recital at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on November 2, has been engaged to sing 
twice at the Toronto (Canada) Music Festival in April. 
The festival will be under the auspices of the Toronto Star 
and will feature artists who are Canadians by birth or 
association. 
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WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW’ 


CHAMBER PRODUCTIONS 


OPERA COMIQUE 


“THE IMPRESARIO” 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


English Version by Henry Edward Krehbiel 


“COSI FAN TUTTE” 


Wolfgang hemnditin Mozart 


English Version by Henry Edward Krehbiel 











Represented by the Eminent Actor-Singer 


PERCY HEMUS 


AND 


HAZEL, HUNTINGTON, soprano 
LOTTICE HOWELL, soprano 
THOMAS McGRANAHAN, tenor 
FRANCIS J. TYLER, baritone 
GLADYS CRAVEN, pianist 





Represented by the Celebrated American Prima Donna 


IRENE WILLIAMS 


AND 


PHILINE FALCO, soprano 
LILLIAN PALMER, soprano 

JUDSON HOUSE, tenor 

LEO DE HIERAPOLIS, baritone 
PIERRE REMINGTON, basso 

STUART ROSS, pianist-musical director 


Will Appear in the Following Cities this Season: 





“THE IMPRESARIO” 





HAVERHILL, MASS. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. (Williams College) 
HOLYOKE, MASS. (Mt. Holyoke College) 
WELLESLEY, MASS. (Wellesley College) 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (Long Meadow Assn.) 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. (Smith College) 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. (Plantations Club) 
ORONO, ME. (University of Maine) 
SKOWHEGAN, ME. 

WATERVILLE, ME. (Chamber Commerce) 
TROY, N. Y. (Chromatic Concerts) 
HAMILTON, N. Y. (Colgate University) 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. (Eastman Theatre) 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. (People’s Institute) 
ELIZABETH, N. J. (Star Concerts) 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. (Rutgers College) 
SHAMOKIN, PA. (Visiting Nurses Assn. ) 
INDIANA, PA. (State Normal) 

CARLISLE, PA. (Civic Club) 
GREENSBORO, N. C. (State Normal) 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. (Salem College) 
ATLANTA, GA. (Kiwanis Club) 


MACON, GA. (Wesleyan College) 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. (Whitworth College) 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. (Star Concerts) 
ROCK HILL, S. C. (Woman's College) 
DOTHAN, ALA. (Harmony Club) 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA. (Star Concerts) 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. (Star Concerts) 
LORAIN, OHIO (High School) 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. (Teachers’ Fed.) 
BOWLING GREEN, OHIO (State Normal) 
NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO (Star Concerts) 
COLUMBUS, MISS. (Miss. College for Women) 
NATCHEZ, MISS. (Star Concerts) 

ATHENS, GA, (Star Concerts) 

MONROE, LA. (People’s Course) 

FORT SMITH, ARK. (Draughon’s College) 
ARKADELPHIA, ARK. (Ouachita College) 
SHREVEPORT, LA. (Teachers’ Assn.) 
WAXAHACHIE, TEX. (Chamber Commerce) 
BROWNWOOD, TEX. (Howard Payne College) 
WACO, TEX. (Star Concerts) 

DALLAS, TEX. (Star Concerts) 


GEORGETOWN, TEX. (Star Concerts) 
PORT ARTHUR, TEX. (Port Arthur College) 
FORT WORTH, TEX. (Mrs. John F. Lyons) 
WICHITA FALLS, TEX. (Star Concerts) 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. (Star Concerts) 
CHICKASHA, OKLA. (Oklahoma College) 
PONCE CITY, OKLA. (Star Concerts) 
EDMOND, OKLA. (Normal School) 

ENID, OKLA. (Spring Festival Assn.) 
ATCHISON, KANS. (Star Concerts) 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. (Booth Concerts) 

ST. JOSEPH, MO. (Star Concerts) 
STREATOR, ILL. (Star Concerts) 
KEWANEE, ILL. (Music Association) 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. (Star Concerts) 
CHICAGO, ILL. (Kinsolving Concerts) 
OSHKOSH, WIS. (Music Club) 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, (Marion Andrews) 
MENOMINEE, MICH. (Star Concerts) 

ANN ARBOR, MICH, (Univ. Star Concerts) 
LAWRENCE, KANS. (State University) 
VALPARAISO, IND. (Valparaiso University) 





“COSI FAN TUTTE” 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (Univ. of Minnesota) 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. (Music Club) 
TOPEKA, KANS. (Orpheum Theater) 
TULSA, OKLA. (Robt. Boice Carson) 
OKMULGEE, OKLA. (Star Concerts) 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. (Teachers’ College) 
MUNCIE, IND. (Star Course) 

MARIETTA, OHIO (Community Club) 
BOWLING GREEN, KY. (State Normal) 
FINDLAY, OHIO (Philharmonic Course) 
FOSTORIA, OHIO (Warren Course) 
AUBURN, N. Y. (American Legion) 

ERIE, PA. (Mrs. McCoy) 

BETHLEHEM, PA. (Thursday Evening Club) 
MARYVILLE, TENN. (Marysville College) 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. (Saturday Morning Musical) 
ATLANTA, GA. (Music Club) 
GREENVILLE, S. C. (Furnam University) 
SAVANNAH, GA. (Star Concerts) 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. (Wm. Meyer) 
TAMPA, FLA., (McKay Concerts) 
LAKELAND, FLA. (Tuesday Music Club) 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. (Carreno Club) 


TEXARKANA, TEX. (Musiic Club) 

PINE BLUFF, ARK. (People’s Concerts) 
DENTON, TEX. (College of Industrial Arts) 
NORMAN, OKLA. (University of Oklahoma) 
WACO, TEX. (Star Concerts) 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. (University Course) 
DALLAS, TEX. (Behrends Concerts) 
DENISON, TEX. (Y. M. C. A.) 

DURANT, OKLA. (State Teachers’ College) 
SHAWNEE, OKLA. (Synthetic Music Club) 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. (Bryan Course) 
FORT WORTH, TEX. (Mrs. John F. Lyons) 
CLARENDON, TEX. (University Course) 
ABILENE, TEX. (Simmons College) 

EL PASO, TEX. (Metz Course) 

PRESCOTT, ARIZ. (Chamber Commerce) 
TUCSON, ARIZ. (Star Concerts) 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. (Music Club) 

BRAWLEY, CAL. (Music Club) 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. (Grace Carroll-Elliott) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. (Jessica Colbert) 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

EUGENE, ORE. 


Applications for dates should be sent to 


MONMOUTH, ORE. 
CALDWELL, IDAHO 
BOISE, IDAHO 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
BOULDER, COLO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
CHEYENNE, WYO. 
CASPER, WYO. 

GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
BUTTE, MONT. 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 
PULLMAN, WASH. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
WENATCHEE, WASH. 
KALISPELL, MONT. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
VICTORIA, B. C. 

LOGAN, UTAH 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
REGINA, CANADA 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


‘MANAGEMENT, ASSOCIATED MUSICAL BUREAUS OF AMERICA 


ELBERT A. WICKES 


Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


SOUTHERN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


DOMINION BUREAU or to 
Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


P. M. NEILSON 
Highland Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOUTHWESTERN MUSICAL BUREAU 
Wilson Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


UNIVERSAL CONCERT BUREAU 
2443 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


CHICAGO MUSICAL BUREAU 
Orchestra Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ELWYN CONCERT BUREAU 
Broadway Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW 
1 West 5ist Street, New York City 
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BERLIN’S MUSICAL ACTIVITIES INCREASE 
WITH THE BEGINNING OF A NEW SEASON 


Orchestra Concerts Commence in Earnest—Composers’ Concerts Still a Feature—Three Americans in the Limelight— 
George Meader’s Recital—Operatic Happenings 


ferlin, Oct. 1.—As if by command, the music wave has 
rushed upon us, broken over us and lifted us, struggling, 
out into the sea of sound, sputtering and poking our cars 
to get the water out. (We delight in marine metaphors and 
follow them to the bitter end). Two weeks ago all was 
peace, broken by an innocuous concert now and again, and 
one could follow, in lazy security, the exploits of Mustapha 
Kemal, or the new German gliders, or the antics of the 
German mark. One could even take a night off to see 
Fritzi Massary as Madame Pom-pom-pompadour (as the 
song in the latest Leo Fall operetta has it) and note with 
satisfaction that the dresses are becoming longer and higher 
without somehow being more decorous than before. 

Today all that is different. One has no time for frivoli- 
ties and must concentrate absolutely on the problem of 
coping with from three to five concerts and operas a night, 
which with the municipal street car service still on war 
and times 


rations and taxis one hundred twenty-three 

the clock prices is surely not an easy one. (Rapid arith- 
metic is an essential in Berlin nowadays. If you don’t 
pay quickly the price may go up while you're thinking.) 
Last night, for instance, your correspondent managed to 
hear one act of “Tristan,” Schumann's “Dichterliebe” sung 


by George Meader, the Brahms concerto played by Tel- 
manyi, with a little of Vecsey’s recital at the end. Quite 
like the good old times 

For the moment all the pessimism that is the “good tone” 
this year seems dispelled, The same crowds seem to fill the 
halls; some of the halls themselves are even sporting new 
lighting fixtures caletlated to dispel the wartime gloom at 
little expense; and the Philharmonic Orchestra, which sent 
out a heartrending appeal for help two weeks ago, has 
bought its attendant a goldbraided uniform. Only the city 
itself still persists in saving coal by keeping the streets 
in semi-darkness, thus enabling second story men to carry 
on their trade on the city's busiest square, the “Furstenhof,” 
the favorite artists’ hotel, was scaled from the outside the 
other evening and the jewels of a lady, unfortunately who 
was not even a singer, were carried off. But even this dis- 


agrecable post-war feature may soon disappear, for—sen- 
sation of sensations—the first electric sign has just made 
its appearance on the Potsdamer Platz, advertising Kaiser 


Wilhelm'’s Memoirs, a favorite face cream and other luxu- 
ries of modern life. 

But, lest this epistle become. too impressionistic, let me 
get down to facts. The Philharmonic Orchestra, with its 
new liveried man and twe new concert-masters, has started 
on its fifty-first season, Its big series, for the first time un- 
der Nikisch’s successor, won't start until next week. Mean- 
time, with the almost biological adaptation that is its chief 
characteristic, it has played under a half a dozen outside 
conductors or so. The first of these was Bruno Walter, 


who again has a series this year and started it with an 
authentic and deeply poetic performance of Mahler’s 
“Song of the Earth,” His contralto soloist, Marie Ols- 
zewska, though not wholly filling the spiritual requirements, 
astonished Berlin by the voluptuous wealth of her vocal 
material. 

Another “casual” conductor was Efrem Kurtz, the young 
Russian, who first appeared in Berlin last year. This time 
he shared his program with a soloist, Ivan Vladimirovitch 
Ivanzoff, whom the Russian colony accepted rather reluc- 
tantly as Chaliapine-Ersatz. Mr. Kurtz brought to Berlin 
an unfamiliar and very charming fairy-suite (“Czar Sal- 
tan”) by Rimsky-Korsakoff, a brightly-colored Russian 
picture-book from the region of “Schererezade.” He con- 
ducted this and an assortment of Moussorgsky-Borodine- 
Tschaikowsky with temperament and agreeable taste. 


As announced in the Musica, Courter some time ago, 
the Berlin Philharmonic, besides the regular Philharmonic 
concerts, now has a subscription series of its own. This 
series (perhaps as a gentle protest against the appoint- 
ment of a Nikisch successor over its head) is being con- 
ducted by Prof. Georg Schnéevoigt—a foreigner whose 
sensational success at the end of last season seemed to 
justify the experiment. 

The Finnish conductor, who has just completed his sum- 
mer season at the Scheveningen strand, conducted the first 
concert of the series on his way back to Stockholm. All 
Beethoven: third and fifth symphonies, and “Lenore” No. 
3. His popular success—before a sold-out house—proved 
the commercial wisdom of the Philharmonic men. Schnée- 
voigt is a full-blooded musician and everything he does— 
even his exaggerations—is thoroughly musical. His “en- 
semble,” the precision and polish he gets without artificial 
meticulousness, is astonishing. And the “line” is adways 
there, leading up to climaxes that are terrific. If the 
orchestra is not the fabulous Eldorado of sound to him 
that it was to Nikisch, it must be admitted that few if 
any conductors since Nikisch have been able to conjure 
up such treasures as he. In his subsequent programs 
Schnéevoigt will cover in broad strokes pretty well the 
whole symphonic literature since Beethoven, and there is 
a delightfully international air about them that ought to 
do Berlin good. 

Composers’ CONCERTS. 

“Composers’ Concerts” are still a feature of Berlin’s 
music life. There are more of them in a season than 
there are composers in the world. Still, they supply the 
element of novelty that is sadly lacking in the official 
events. And every now and again one is worth while. 
There have been two last week. 

A genuine event: the performance of a “Diary of a 


Castaway,” a song cycle by Leos Janacek. 
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It is a touching 
story, in autobiographical verse, of a Czech peasant lad, 
loved and jured away by a gypsy girl. In verse after 
verse, in simple folksome accents, he records her fascina- 
tion and his fall. At last he leaves father and mother, 
home and bride, to follow the dark heathen, the mother 
of his son, Translated into German by Max Brod, the 
Bohemian poet-novelist, these twenty-two verses are a 
human document of ‘high literary and emotional value. Their 
setting by Janacek, for alto and tenor alternately, with 
piano interludes (the love-climax is a little tone-poem for 
piano) and occasionally distant women’s voices as the mys- 
tic background of the tale, is a work of genuine feeling, 
of purely melodic and rhythmic inspiration, and a big 
simplicity that is rooted unmistakably in the soil. “Color” 
—pictorial suggestion—is not absent, but never obtrudes 
upon the vocal line, never obliterates the plasticity of the 
dramatic expression. A master work within its scope. 
cones opera, “Jenufa,” to be produced this season in 
3erlin, will be awaited with more than interest. 

What a contrast to this racy love tale at the Philhar- 
monie, where Edgar Stillman-Kelley spread sweetness and 
light! What a “good” country America must be, one 
thinks, fairly sterilized against sin. The “duty and love” 
—spiritual love—of William Bradford’s log resounds in 
the first movement of his “New England” symphony 
sweetly sing the birds of the woods of Massachusetts in 
the second. “Alice in Wonderland” and “Aladdin” of the 
two fairy suites reflect a sincere and childlike nature, and 
only the “Defeat of Macbeth,” from the incidental music 
to Shakespeare’s drama indulges in mildly cacophonic ex- 
ploits. It is genuine music written by a genuine musician, 
a man who would not, if he could, go out of his skin. 
“Herr Professor Doktor Stillman-Kelley aus Cincinnati,” 
as he is called on the program, upheld American musician- 
ship in honor and earned a handsome succés d’estime. 

Three more Americans must be mentioned in this letter. 
Edward Weiss, pupil of Busoni, who has made a good 
impression on previous occasions, has set himself a gigantic 
task. Five recitals of mammoth proportions, which are 
palpably inspired by his master’s ideals, and in which 
Busoni himself has a very large say. To Liszt two even- 
ings are wholly devoted, and another in part. Weber’s 
big C major sonata, the “Indian Diary” and fourth ballet 
scene of Busoni of the first program I heard. Much of 
the Busoni dash was there, but little of his color diffusion 
and finese. The result is muddiness and a short-circuiting 
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“A marvellous violinist.” — 
Tagl. Rundschau (Berlin). 


“Can be compared with Kreis- 
ler.”—Pierre Lovoi in Courier 
Musical (Paris). 


“Perfection itself.”"—H. Borg- 
strém in Christiania A ftenpos- 
ten, 


“Only he possesses this tone.” “N°: 


—The late Otto Neitzel in the 
Cologne Gazette. 


“There is a touch of the Se- 
raphic in his playing.”—Pra- 
ger Abendblatt (Prague). 


“Undoubtedly one of the most 
eminent violinists of our 
time.” — Ludwig Karpath in /*" 
Vienna Tageblatt. 


S/IGETI 


European Tour, 1922-23 (Engagements: 87, 


June 17—Munich, Brahms Festival 
Elly Ney). 

Aug. 7—Salzburg, 
Festival (with Carl Friedberg). 
20—Salzburg, Mozart Festival (under 
Richard Strauss). 

Sept. 15-26—Finnish tour (10 concerts). 

Oct. 1-2—Bergen (Norway), Philharmonic 

Society. 

7-11—Danish tour (5 concerts). 

14—Berlin, Recital. 

22-30—First Swiss tour (6 concerts). 

1—Zurich, Recital. 

5-6—Budapest Philharmonic Society. 

7-8—Vienna Konzertverein (Carl L. 

Loewe). 

9—Budapest, Recital. Ma 

11—Vienna, Recital. 

13—Vienna Symphony Orchestra 

(Tittel). 

16—Geneva, Recital. 

19-20—Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 

(Int. Society for New Music). 

23-29—Second Swiss tour (7 concerts). 

. Dec. 3—Stockholm  Konsertféreningen 

(Schnéevoigt). 

4-5—Swedish provinces (2 recitals). 

10-17—Third g 

4—Schaffhausen, Recital. 

10—Annécy 

concert, 


Tour of 1920-21: 72 Concerts—Tour of 1921-22: 85 Concerts 
Soloist with NIKISCH, MENGELBERG, SIR HENRY WOOD, EUGENE YSAYE, RICHARD STRAUSS, FRITZ REINER, BUSONI, Etc., Etc. 


Feb. 1—Brussels, Recital. 
16—Prague, Recital. 
21—Munich, Recital. 
24—Geneva 
Concert (Ansermet). 


(Ansermet). 


(Guy Ropartz). 


= 


23-25—Frank fort, 


sic Society. 
wiss tour (6 concerts). 


(France) Subscription 


(dates being arranged.) 


(with 11—Chambéry (France) Subscription 
concert. 
Int. Chamber Music 20-21—Brussels, Concerts, Ysaye. 


23—Ghent, Subscription Concert. 


8—Mannheim Philharmonic Society. 
18-19—Breslau Orchestral Society. 

Symphony, 
25—Montreux, Subscription Concert 


27—Mulhouse (Alsace), Recital. 
28—Strasbourg Symphony Concert 


. 2-3—Barcelona (Spain), Philharmonic 


ociety. . 
5-7—Madrid Philharmonic Society. 
8-18—Spanish tour (8 engagements). 
20—Stuttgart, Subscription Concert. 
21—Mayence, Symphony Concert. 
useum Concerts. 
26—Dortmund, Subscription Concert. 


April 5—Arnheim (Holland) Chamber Mu- 


22-23—Stuttgart State Opera Concert. 


Also—Paris, Bordeaux, Monte Carlo, Rome, 
Florence, Bucharest, Alexandria, Cairo, etc., 


“His delivery of this work 
was a triumph.”—Daily Tele- 
graph (London), 


Recitals: 10) 


“A magician, this great Hun- 
garian fiddler.” — Giornale 
d'Italia (Rome). 


“That genius of the violin— 
Szigeti.”— Géza Molnar in 
Pester Lloyd (Budapest). 


Subscription 


“A real musical genius.” — 
Edinburgh Evening Despatch. 





“Large, noble and beautiful 
tone, and golden-clear tech- 
nique.”—Dr. Leopold Schmidt, 
in Berlin Tageblatt. 





“Tone of great nobility and 
sensuous beauty.” — Nieuwe 
Courant (Rotterdam). ~ 
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Triumphant Home 
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Dedicated This Young 
New Armory American 
In Her- Coloratura Soprano 
Home Town _ Whose 
With Opening Artistic 
Concert Growth 
of Her and 
Fall Tour Popularity 
and Is Increasng 
Rehearsal Day By Day 
Turned Into Is Now Fulfilling 
Extra Concert a Coast to Coast 
to Accommodate Concert 
Tour 


Great Crowds 














“UNQUESTIONABLY THE FOREMOST COLORATURA SOPRANO THIS COUNTRY 
HAS PRODUCED.”—N. Y. GLOBE. 


“The great gathering last night was a tribute to one who has never forgotten and will never forget what the home town 
means to her.” —Jas. Davies, Minneapolis Tribune. 


“Her closing number by request was ‘Home, Sweet Home’ sung with such aching sweetness that every heart was touched 
and the entire audience rose to its feet in mute expression of welcome and recognition of one of its own girls once more 
come back home.”——-Mankato Daily Free Press. 





Management: NATIONAL CONCERTS, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York 


(SAMUEL GENEEN, President) 
MASON & HAMLIN.PIANO COLUMBIA RECORDS 
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THE BEST SINGING | LANGUAGE, SAYS GRAVEURE 


“This Prejudice Against English is All the Influence of Italy and the Italians,” He Claims 


When an artist of the eminence and renown of Louis 
Graveure makes a statement like that—that English is the 
best language to sing—the interviewer listens with respectful 
and flabbergasted amazement and wonders what is coming 
noxt 

Not only is English not a bad language to sing, not only 
is it not impossible, as so many claim, but it is also far 
superior to any other language! So says Mr. Graveure 

Well, we always suspected it. We always wanted to 
believe it, for our own personal, individual taste found it 
splendid to listen to when well and properly sung. But 
to hear a man like Graveure say so was quite a new 
experience 

‘This prejudice against English is all the influence of 
Italy and the Italians,” said Mr, Graveure. “The idea 
has grown up as a result of the well advertised and propa- 
gated Italian method, that all singing must be on vowels. 

“But the vowel is a comparatively colorless thing. Italian 
and French lack the “vivid color of English entirely. They 
are monotonous. The words themselves, even in prose, 
have not the characteristic expressiveness of English words, 
espe ‘cially the Anglo-Saxon and Celtic E ‘nglish wong 

‘English is more expressive than any other ——. 
because the color of the sound of the word expresses th 
meaning of the word,” 

That, when we come to think it over is obvious, But 
how many of us ever did come to think of it until now 
Mr. Graveure has brought it to our attention? English 
words seem to have grown directly out of the soil, directly 
from the mind, the strong desire for strong expression. 
Naturally this applies only to our own words, not to those 
composite words which have been built up from the Latin. 

tut how are they to be sung, these English words with 
their strong consonant sounds? Mr. Graveure tells ys, 
and for the benefit of the interviewer he illustrates his 
meaning-—and proves that he is right beyond any question. 

How is it done? By singing the consonants. Instead 
of trying to Italianize the English by making a vowel 
language of it, sing the consonants! It can be done, and 
those who have difficulty in doing it are simply ‘burdened 
and hampered by their Italian training and their Italian 
ideals which have nothing to do with English and are 
more or less out of place in English song. It is possible, 
as Mr. Graveure proves by actual illustration, and as any- 
one may discover if he will take the trouble to listen 
to him carefully at one of his recitals—it is possible to 
make as much noise and to produce as great sonority on 
the English consonants as on the vowels. 

By way of illustration he sings a line 
song which ends on a long sustained note. And this long 
sustained note is on the second syllable of the word 
“whistle’—"tle.” Now, if the singer makes of it 
“whistla” he will get an fmpossible effect which will 
he neither good English nor good song. If he sings it 
just as he would pronounce it in ordinary speech, keeping 
the position of the mouth, with the tongue at the roof, 
throughout the sustained note, the effect will be what it 
ought to be. 

It is claimed that 


from an English 


English singing is cut up because 
English lacks the liaison of the Latin tongues. This will 
only be true if the consonants are not sung. If the con- 
sonants are sung, unashamed and without subterfuge, real, 
honest English consonants, they elide, consonant to con- 
sonant just as beautifully as in any foreign tongue, (And 
that, if the interviewer may be permitted to inject a com- 
ment, is exactly the way great poets, like Swinburne, for 
instance, have always read their poems—drawing the words 
together.) 

But there is another side to it of no less importance, 
of greater importance, perhaps, to the beginner at least 
Everyone will acknowledge that in singing, the voice must 
be forward. Very well! Consonants can only be sung 
with the voice forward! They can be sung in no other 
way. Even the “Ms” and “Ns” can be perfectly sung 
and they cannot be sung except forward. Consonants 
are made with the lips and tongue. All in front. The 
open vowel sounds may be throaty. Indeed, that is one 
of the difficulties that all students have to overcome. But 
a consonant is never throaty. And as English is largely 
a language of consonants, and as it owes its great expres- 
siveness to the consonants, it is certainly in order and 
proper as well as sensible for those who have the good 
fortune to have English for their mother tongue, to sing 
it as it should be sung and to make it the foundation for 
proper voice placement. The reason so many English 
speaking singers have difficulty with voice placement is 
that instead of going on and building up what they have, 
they try to unlearn what they know and to force them- 
selves into modes of Latin thought so that they lose a 
good thing and get nothing in return. 

: gt is also difficulty in America with the “r.” 
rolled “r” 


The 
being unnatural to English, English people have 


“r ” 


practically omitted the altogether. Americans on the 
contrary have tried to cuanomnes it, with that more or less 
disagreeable effect, according to culture and environment 
that we are all familiar with. 

Mr. Graveure illustrates this with a lyric of his own 
which was set to music by a friend. A line in it was 
“Kiddy mine, kiddy girl,” and this caused the American 
publisher to fight shy of it. For imagine the American 
singer singing “Kiddy mine, kiddy gurl!” That is quite 
to the point, and we all know it is a just criticism. The 
Americans “grind the ‘Rs’ between the molars.” 

On this subject of diction Mr. Graveure is an authority, 
and it may be said in passing that although Mr. Graveure’s 
parents were Belgian he was raised in England so that 
English is his mother tongue. He has written a book on 
this subject, entitled “Super Diction,” published by 
Schirmer, in which some of these ideas are set forth, and 
he is now at work on another of which the title will per- 
haps be “Singing Teaching Made Simple,” which will be 
comprehensive, even to the extent of including hints upon 
the singer’s psychology and everything necessary to a suc- 
cessful career. 

How Mr. Graveure finds time for all this is a mystery. 
He was abroad all summer giving concerts in Germany 
and Austria, and begins his American tour at the Town 
Hall on October 28, after which he is solidly booked 
until the beginning of summer with a series of recitals 
that will take him from coast to coast. 





“Those who sat back of the ar- 
tist were made to feel her joy 
and enthusiasm, too. In six 
instances Miss Peterson, upon 
an insistent call for repetition, 
turned about and sang to the 
audience on the stage. Even 
when she did so those sitting 
behind her in the main body 
of the house could distinguish 
practically every word.” 


The Daily Northwestern said the 
above about May Peterson, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Concert Direction: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


8 East 34th St., New York 
Meson & Hamlin Piano Used Acolien- Vocalion Records } 


October 26, 1922 





CURRENT PRIZES 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


North Shore Festival Association—$1,000 for an 
orchestral composition by an American composer. 
Contest ends January 1, 1923. Carl D. Kinsey, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, II. 


National Federation of Music Clubs—Prizes for 
American composers amounting in all to $2,750. All 
contests for this year end by December 15. Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 201 Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Balaban & Katz—$1,000 for an American s 
phonic composition. Contest ends December 31. 
cago Theater, Chicago. 


Pavley and Oukrainsky—$100 to the dancer, man or 
woman, who will send in a picture showing the most 
perfect “Arabesque ;” $50 for the most perfect: 

“Degage,’ " in the second Position ; $25 for the most 
perfect “Simple Attitude.” Contest ends November 
30. Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet School, 59 East Van 
Buren street, Chicago, Ill. 














He gave a number of concerts in Berlin at the Hoch- 
schule, the Beethovensaal and the Philharmonic, and sev- 
eral in other parts of Germany and in Austria—Dresden, 
Munich, Vienna, etc. He sang in German mostly, but also 
some English. And these theories that he has and ap- 
plies in his own work of the singing of consonants, as 
they apply also to the German language, appealed so much 
to the Germans that several prominent teachers have taken 
them up and his book on “Super Diction” is to be used in 
Germany. His German diction as well as his singing 
and interpretation were highly commended by the critics, 
and Weissmann of the “B.-Z. am Mittag” (Berlin) said 
that he sang German better than any German, and that 
some German singers made the mistake of trying to learn 
to sing German by the Italian method. 

Among the English songs used by Mr. Graveure were 
some of Bryceson Treharne. They were received with 
enthusiasm, and it puzzled the critics to classify them. 
They seemed to belong to no school, and the critics finally 
came to the conclusion that they were in the Anglo-Saxon 
manner. Mr. Graveure will use some of them in his 
American recitals, and will sing also some novelties by 
Phillip Jarnach, Hubert Pataky, Joseph Marx, Hans 
Pfitzner, Schoenberg and Mahler. P 


Verdi’s Farewell to Edna Moreland 
The reception committee of the Verdi Club, Florence 
Foster Jenkins, president, gave a luncheon October 10 for 
Edna Moreland, the chairman of the committee, prior to 
her departure for France, where she has gone to study and 
sing. The luncheon was followed by an informal musicale 
at the home of the president, at the Hotel Seymour. Dur- 


ing the program numbers were sung by Miss Moreland, 
recitations were given by Mrs. Samuel Rossiter Betts, and 
other numbers were given+by Mrs, Ernest Davis, the newly 
appointed chairman of reception, and wife of the tenor. At 
the close, Miss Moreland was presented with a gold bracelet, 
the inscription reading: “From the President and Members 
of the Reception Committee of Verdi, 1922.” She also re- 
ceived a handsome traveling bag and letter of appreciation 
for her three years of faithful service, and wishes for many 
artistic triumphs overseas. Some of those present at the 
luncheon were: Mrs. Samuel Rossiter Betts, Mrs. Clarence 
Lee Hilliary, Mrs. Ernest Davis, Mrs. H. D. McGowan 
Mrs. J. Jones Christie, Estelle Christie, Mrs. Paul Keil, 
Mrs. Frank Garraway Smith, Mrs. Sudlow Risk, Florence 
Foster Jenkins and Mrs. Max Hyman, 


Denton to Feature Enesco Compositions 


Statistics are not available as to whether the name of 
Enesco, the Rumanian composer, has figured on the pro- 
grams of concert pianists in this country. It is safe to say, 
however, that if it has, the occasions have not been many. 
For this reason it is interesting to note that Oliver Denton 
is placing the bourree, op. 10, No. 4, on the program of his 
forthcoming recital in Aeolian Hall, Monday evening, No- 
vember 6. His modern group will include also the names 
of Rachmaninoff, Griffes, and Albeniz, while the bigger 
numbers will be Schumann's etudes symphoniques, Chopin’s 
sonata in B minor, and a group of Brahms. 


Dux Opens Tour 


Claire Dux has chosen Herbert Goode, a young pianist 
from Atlanta, as her accompanist for her concert tour, 
which began on October 13, when Miss Dux was soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at Philadelphia under Leopold 
Stokowski. After giving a recital in Indianapolis on Oc- 
tober 20, Miss Dux sang in Birmingham, Ala. on Oc- 
tober 23. Forthcoming engagements are Urbana, IIl., Oc- 
tober 27; St. Louis, Mo., October 28; Memphis, Tenn., 
October 30, and she will be soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Dr. Stock on November 3 and 4. 


Reception to Schumann Heink in Kansas City 


After Mme. Schumann Heink’s recent appearance in 
Kansas City at the opening of the new Ivanhoe Audito- 
rium, a reception was held on the stage, given by the 
Kansas City Federation of Music Clubs, of which Mrs. 
Eben White Sloan is president. Among those who congrat- 
ulated Mme. Schumann Heink were Gov. Arthur M. Hyde. 
Mayor Cromwell of Kansas City (Mo.), Mayor Burton 
of Kansas City (Kans.), the officials of Ivanhoe Lodge, 
and other Masonic leaders. 


Mae D. Miller 
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“It was the same old story.” 


JOHN McCORMACK 


—W. J. Henderson. 





Greeted with affectionate enthusiasm 
on his return to America 





“Better than ever.’ 


—Verdict of New York and Philadelphia. 





NEW YORK 


“It was the same old story. House packed. Stage jammed. 
immense. John—everyone calls him John—all right. 2 art 

“Those thousands of people received him with a roar. When it died down 
a man in the gallery shouted ‘Welcome home, John!’ and then it was on again. 
Mr. McCormack said something, which only a quarter of the audience could 
hear, but he smiled when he said it. That set the applause going again. It is 
almost as good to see Mr, McCormack smile as it is to hear him sing. 

“Those who heard him deliver the long sustained phrases of ‘Sleep, Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me?’ his first number last evening, knew that both his lungs 
and his vocal cords were in excellent condition. He sang just like himself— 
the old John McCormack with the irresistible personal charm, the strongly 
individual voice, the fine technical skill, the delightful enunciation of text and 
the thoroughly musical style that have won him the admiration of music lovers.” 
—W. J. Henderson, New York Herald. 


Enthusiasm 


“There was not only special interest in his appearance last evening, but 
anxiety to ascertain Mr. Cormack’s vocal condition. 

“It is a pleasure to state that Mr. McCormack never sang better. Although 
some twenty pounds lighter in weight, the singer appeared in the best of health, 
and not the slightest trace of illness impaired the beauty of his voice. 

“*Welcome home, John!’ shouted someone in the theater, as Mr. McCor- 
mack walked briskly onto the stage. This sentiment was promptly echoed 
by prolonged applause. His singing of the first two numbers, Handel's ‘O 
Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?’ and ‘Enjoy the Sweet Elysian Groves,’ 
from ‘Alceste,’ met with hearty response from the audience. All anxieties 
were removed and it was evident that Mr, McCormack’s voice and singing will 
long continue to give pleasure as well as edification."—New York Tribune. 


“King Cormack of old never was more loyally attended by his clan than 
the only American tenor who earned royalties and paid war taxes larger than 
Caruso’s. 

“John McCormack today might go back abroad to finish his year’s holiday 
if he wished; for if anybody doubts he can still sing his way to all hearts, 
there are over 6,000 who cheered him last night to prove it. But McCormack 
isn’t going back, at least till after Christmas. He told his managers he had 
changed his mind and, instead of staying two weeks, would remain to give 
twenty concerts in as many cities, till all his American friends could make sure 
those reports had been false which said he had ‘lost his voice.’ 

“The tenor has rarely been heard in better voice than last evening, bell- 
clear and, at its lightest, of far-carrying power.”—-W. B. Chase, New York 
Times. 


“Tt was Mr. McCormack’s first appearance since his serious illness last 
spring. But no evil effects were apparent in his singing. His first number, 
Handel's ‘Oh, Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?’ was sung with lovely tone. 
Of all singers, Mr. McCormack is the best story-teller. His audience last night 
followed every word, waiting breathlessly for what was to come. He knows 
well how to hold his hearers in suspense. His singing of Palhilde’s ‘Psyche’ 
as an encore was exquisite.”—Paul Morris, Evening Telegram. 


“It was John McCormack night once more at the Hippodrome and a big 
Sunday evening audience welcomed the Irish tenor home with a real ovation. 
His first concert since his illness, and the initial one since his return from 
Europe, was marked by a program of wide variety, with many of the old 
favorites and a liberal offering of new ones. 

“The house was packed and about 600 or more were seated on the stage 
when the popular tenor’s resonant notes sounded once more through the great 
auditorium, showing all their former bell-like clearness and sustained strength.” 
—Pitts Sanborn, New York Globe. 


“To the accompanying shouts of ‘Welcome back, John!’ and to the beating 
of 10,000 willing palms, John McCormack last evening returned in triumph to 
the scene of his many vocal conquests, with his legatos unfurled, his pianissimos 
flung to the breeze; with diction as his oriflamme and with sentiment, tender- 
ness and expression as slaves to his art, following deferentially in his wake.” 
—Frank H. Warren, New York Evening World. 

“All the rare glamour of beautiful lyric singing was in what Mr. McCor 
mack did last night. His voice was emitted in a stream of velvet legato, as 
grateful to one’s senses as anything exquite always is. The tenor’s exceptional 
breath support and his easy mastery of its thorough control at every dynamic 
rise and fall in a song were perhaps more remarkable than ever. No hunching 
of the shoulders, diaphragmatic struggles and splitting phrases in the catch for 
air that afflict so many singers were ever evidenced even remotely in this 
tenor’s singing. And there was passion and gusto in it, as well as the sheer 
beauty of sound,.”—Irving Weil, New York Evening Journal. 


“Many ears and many destinies were bound to hang upon McCormack’s 
voice this time. Every one of those six thousand persons to front, rear and 
on all sides must have known that after his severe illness of last year the tenor’s 
voice was up for judgment. And the acquittal was immediate and unanimous. 
As luscious and appealing as ever and used with the same old grace—a voice 
in a million.”—Gilbert Gabriel, New York Evening Sun. 


PHILADELPHIA 


“For three reasons the Academy last night was the scene of a big occasion. 
It was the first American appearance of John McCormack since his recent 
illness, he sang better than ever before, and, since the house and stage were 
packed to overflowing, he again established a record for personal popularity. 
Musicians have frequently wondered at this perennial popularity. And the 
answer is as simple as his easy-to-pronounce namte.”’—Philadelphia North 
American. 

“He gave his earnest and painstaking best to his hearers all the way, and 
the quantity of his lyric offering was as liberal as its quality was excellent.” 
—Fullerton Waldo, Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

“The great Irish tenor has lost none of his power over an audience. 
. . . His voice shows no change from the clear tenor it has always been, and 
his enunciation was perfect, as always.”—Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 

“John McCormack appeared at the Academy of Music last night in his 
first recital in this city since his recent serious illness. With a slight variation 
it might be said of him, as of another celebrated personage, that he came, he 
sang, he conquered. 

“The McCormack who appeared before this immense audience had lost 
some flesh since his last appearance here, but he had not been singing long 
before all of his hearers realized that his voice was unimpaired. Indeed, it 
seems to be improved to a degree that suggests the possibility that the enforced 
rest might have been beneficial. All ‘of the old sweetness was there, and the 
clear enunciation, if anything, was still clearer.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“His first aria, from Handel’s ‘Serenade,’ ‘O, Sleep, Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me?’ was sufficient to demonstrate that the voice was not injured and 
that enforced rest had restored its original purity and beauty. The recital 
was fine, the songs being well chosen and all the encores were practically new 
McCormack has a great power with the intensity of expression that arouses 
emotional response. He sways his auditors to smiles or tears and does it with 
inspiration and earnestness.”—Philadelphia Record. 





Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER and D. F. MCSWEENEY, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 








MUSIC IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


The Present Status of the Subject and Possibilities for the Future 


For a great many years, music in the kindergarten re- 
mained a mystery, alike to teachers and children. The 
early stages of following the Froebel doctrines were not 
surrounded by any great contributions to the development 
of music as we understand it today. The ideas were cor- 
rect, but the music material was not up to the high stan- 
dards of the other work. Composers who tried their hand 
at writing were not fully conscious of the vocal and mental 
limitations of young children, and so a great deal of 


material was contributed, which in a large measure was too 
difficult, and a careful examination of the music books 
led one to believe that music of this type rightfully belongs 
to the intermediate grade in the elementary school. 


Vocat Music. 

Kindergarten songs should be very short, not exceeding 
two or four measures in the beginning, and not more than 
eight measures long in four-four measure, unless it be 
for some specific purpose, to illustrate and accompany 
a game during the play period. But brevity is not the only 
virtue. The song should be complete in itself, and the child 
should be able to comprehend the melodic, the literary, and 
the thought content of the song. Almost any idea such as 
nature study, seasonal songs, etc., may be expressed briefly. 
The language should be as simple as possible, and the 
melody elementary. 

Songs of length should not be sung by the pupils, but 
should be sung by the kindergarten teacher to the pupils. 
This form of instruction naturally requires a certain amount 
of vocal efficiency on the part of the teacher. Kindergarten 
training schools have not been particular enough in this 


regard. They have permitted students to graduate who are 


New @ Issues 


SONGS 

J, C. H. BEAUMONT DELIA 
A Robert Burns setting; in the repertoire of Mme. 
d' Alvares. 

GEORGE PF. BOYLE BREATH OF ROSES 
A spontaneously melodic song, sure to find a large 
public. 

HOMER GRUNN FLORIMEL 
An effective song of fine quality, dedicated to Mme. 
Schumann Heink. 

FRANK SCHERER MY HOPE 
Mr. Scherer is a welcome newcomer among song- 
writers. 

RHEA SILBERTA SAMSON SAID 
A new song by this popular composer which has 
made an instant appeal. 

EMERSON WHITHORNE _ PIERETTE AND I 
A song of coquetry, moonlight, and gay lovers’ 

mirth, 
































JUST PUBLISHED 
Over Fifty New Songs of Charm and Merit 








Composers’ Music Corporation 
14 East 48th St., New York 





unfit musically. For that reason music in the kinder- 
garten has suffered. 
Piano Music. 

For a long time this phase of the work was misunder- 
stood. It consisted of distinguishing rhythms, such as 
two-four, three-four, etc., and a certain type of restful 
music which was played to the children when they appeared 
to be tired. Today the idea of instrumental music is to 
create an atmosphere which either precedes or follows the 
actual rendition of a song. For example, if the children 
are singing a song about daisies or dandelions the instru- 
mental music which follows that should in some way illus- 
trate the swaying motion of these delicate little flowers 
in the wind. Again, the accompaniments should be simple. 
The melody should be played by the right hand. he 
dance rhythms, including skipping, should be metrically 
correct. They should not be selected at random by indi- 
vidual kindergarten teachers, but carefully selected by those 
who understand music and who really know how it should 
be performed. Ui aif 

LisTeNING TO Music. 


There is plenty of opportunity in the kindergarten to use 
the elements of appreciation. A listening lesson should 
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be given at least once a week. The phonograph perhaps 
is the best means at present for this purpose. The idea 
is not to teach appreciation of music, but to train children 
to listen intelligently, so that they may distinguish between 
the various types of descriptive music. It would not 
be practical to attempt to get children to discuss music, as 
after all it would only result in the wildest type of imagina- 
tion, and would be unproductive of any result. 
Mopern TENDENCIES. 

In addition to the above suggestions it will be necessary 
to require a more severe type of training in musi¢ than 
has been customary in the past. Kindergarten teachers 
should, in addition to their skill in teaching, at least attempt 
to acquire a certain amount of technical skill on the piano. 
The interpretation side can be developed later. It will be 
necessary to accomplish some revision in the method of 
presenting the difficult rhythmic contrasts in music. It has 
been customary in the past to play the various types of 
march and dance rhythms, and expect a response from the 
children. Unfortunately this response, as a rule, has been 
given incorrectly. The children have been permitted ‘to 
labor under the false idea that their response was cOr- 
rect. Consequently, they enter the grade school with 4 
wrong idea of music. Bt 

The point of difference in method between the kinder 
garten and the first grade is important. The kind rf 
garten does not definitely teach, but hopes to accomplish 
a result by suggestion. The grade work is more eo 
and consequently requires definite instruction. More &t 
tention is paid to tone quality, intonation, careful pto+ 
nunciation, etc., than in the kindergarten. i 

There is a great demand at present for more suita 
material for kindergarten use. The songs should be sim 
and attractive. They should cover a wide and varied ra 
of topics, and the purpose of such songs should be 
train the imagination, to cultivate the habit of intellig 
listening, and to illustrate the proper use of the voice. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





OricinaL “BARBER” MANuscript Founp. 

Copenhagen, September 21.—The manuscript score of 
the original version of Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” has 
been discovered here. This is the version which, composed 
to compete with Paesiello’s popular “Barber,” was hissed 
down at its first performance, and was afterward revised 
by the composer. A comparison of the two versions may 
now disclose the real reason of the original failure, which 
may have been merely due to a whim of the public. 

GERMAN ACCOMPANIST FOR AMERICA, 

Munich, September 19.—Michael Raucheisen, a native of 
Munich and at present Germany’s most famous accom- 
panist, has been engaged for an extended concert tour in 
the United States, where he will accompany Maria Ivogiin, 
Sigrid Onegin, Paul Bender and Joseph Schwarz. 
Raucheisen will sail, together with Joseph Schwarz, No- 
vember 1, on the steamship President Roosevelt. N. 

Opera By SEVENTEEN YEAR OLp BEECHAM. 

Brighton, England, September 20.—The first perform- 
ance anywhere of an opera by Adrian Beecham, the seven- 
teen year old son of the well known opera manager and 
conductor, was given here last week. Based on Shake- 
speare’s “Merchant of Venice,” the general opinion is that 
the music is not up to the subject, G. C. 

Gicut Recetveo sy D’ANNUNZIO. 

Cardone, Italy, September 17.—On behalf of the Dante 
Alighieri Society of New York, Beniamino Gigli, the tenar, 
was selected to present to Gabriele d’Annunzio a bust of 
Dante by the Italian-American sculptor, Ruotolo. The 
poet, who is speedily recovering from his recent illness, 
received the vocalist most cordially and presented him with 
a magnificent signed photograph. <~,R 

GRETCHANINOFF TO Visit Lonpon. 

London, September 25.—Gretchaninoff, the Russian com- 
poser and pianist, is giving a recital of his own composi- 
tion in London on October 21. Toscanini is another of 

G. C. 























As Soloist With Bach Choir, Bethlehem Festival, May, 1922 


Re-Engaged 


Soloist With Bach Choir, Philadelphia, November 4, 1922 


EMILY STOKES HAGAR 


the season’s important visitors. 


“Scores instant ..... .remarkable success.” 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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875 St. Nicholas Avenue 





New York City 





MoperN Frencu Music ror ANCIENT GREEK DRAMA, 1 

Paris, September 22.—Orchestral music for a newly dis- 
covered act + Sophocles, “The Birth of the Lyre,” is bei 
written by Albert Roussel. The French translation of 
libretto has been made by Theodore Reinach. A. I. N H 

115 Banps Compete 1n Lonpon Banp FEsrtivat. ; 

London, September 25.—Band music enthusiasts, incl 
ing 3,000 performers, came from all over England to att 
the competition held here last week for the English br 
band championship and 1,000 guinea challenge tro 
which accompanied it. 

The test piece was a brass band symphony, “Freedonj,’ 
by Hubert Bath. Playing for about twelve minutes ony 
the symphony is of unique interest to all bandsmen, asi 
is full of melodious part writing, with solos which are not 
confined to any one instrument but are spread over all 
available. It is divided into three movements, the fi fi 

~ 
s 
Swiss Musicat Festivat 1n 1923. 


depicting freedom of nature; the second, joy of love, a 
i 
Milan, September 18.—A festival devoted to Swiss mugi : 
{ 





; 
‘ 
* 





























the third, exhilaration of laughter, and shows great brea 
and clearness of vision. The winning band is that of 
Horwich (Lancashire) R. M. I. (conductor, J. A. Gre 
wood), which is attached to the Horwich Railwayme 
Institute. 
has been arranged to take place at Geneva on April 7 andig, 
1923. There will be two orchestral and choral concerts 
under the direction of Ernest Ansermet, at the Victo 
Hall, and two devoted to chamber music at the Cah- 
servatoire, : E.R 
New Works To Be Given By LonpON SYMPHONY. 


London, September 25.—The seventeenth series of 
don Symphony concerts which opens at Queen’s Hall 
October 23 includes a new symphony by Arnold B 
Ravel's orchestral version of the Moussorgsky “Pict 
Show,” three preludes by Gerrard Williams, a Sinfonie 
by Eugene Goossens and Szymanowsky’s incidental mugc 
to Moliére’s “Mandragore.” G. C, 

EnciisH Opera ror VIENNA 


London, October 10.—The first performance in Vienna pf 
Josef Holbrooke’s opera, “The Children of Don,” is 4 
take place before the New Year. The opera has also n 
chosen by the Viennese ensemble for its London déb@t, 
which is expected early in 1923. G, C. 

New Works sy Horst ano Erner SmytuH 

Leeds, England, October 8.—The one novelty of the 
Leeds Festival, a festival which has been revived afterfa 
break of nine years, has been Gustav Holst’s “Ode o 
Death,” a setting of the poem by Walt Whitman. The 
music is both striking and subtle and shows the compose#’s 
fine sense of orchestration to advantage. Ethel Smytlf’s 
“Hey Nonny No,” conducted by herself, was also receiv 
with great enthusiasm. Albert Coates has been gene 
conductor for the festival, and interested listeners to ma 
of the concerts have been Princess Mary (Viscountess 
celles), and Lord Lascelles. G. 
Dean or Huncartan, Composers CeLesrates Eicutt 

BirTHpAy 

Budapest, September 29.—The doyen amongst Hungarié 
composers, Edmund V. Mihalovich, for many years director 
and president of the Royal College of Music, is shortly to’ 
celebrate his eightieth birthday. A concert of his omens 
tions is being arranged in public celebration of the event. 

2. Ke. 








New STAGING For THE “RING.” 2 
London, September 18.—New dtage settings for be ; 
“Ring” have recently been introduced by Oliver Ressanh and * 
are being used by the British National Opera Company now 
on tour in the British Isles. Mr. Bernard has used a min-_ 
imum of material, the same “props” being used in many dif-- 
ferent aspects and positions, in conjunction with a skillful ‘ 
interplay of lighting and color. His aim is largely to achieve 
effect by suggestion rather than by realism. The new 
scenery will probably be used in London by the British 
National Company in the early spring. G. C. 
Bita BartoK Writinc New Sonata 
Budapest, September 30.—The Hungarian composer, Béla 
Barték, whose violin sonata had such great success in Lon- 
don, Paris and Salzburg this season, is at work on another 
sonata for violin and piano. Z. K. 
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“‘We Believe She Has Something New to Tell Us About Pianoforte Music.” 


—Toronto Evening Telegram. 


Has appeared this 
month at 


| TORONTO, CAN., 
| PORTLAND 


and 


| BANGOR, ME. 


























| Here Is What Was Said 
| of Her in Those 
Places: 


TORONTO 


| 
| 
| 
| 
“It was Miss Marie Novello’s first public appearance 
| 
| 
| 





on this continent last night, and if she delights all her 
audiences as she did that in Massey Hall her tour will 
be a triumphant one. Her playing is as arrestive as 
her personality is winsome, She is master of her instru- 
ment and has a temperament that emphasizes a hun- 
dred times its pitiful limitations. In Debussy'’s ‘La 
Cathedral Engloutie’ her tone in the lower and middle 
registers had the richness and sostenuto quality of an 
organ. The overtones in the upper octaves were veiled 
with a smorzando mystery that was spiritual. But it 
was in the Chopin A flat Polonaise that she realized 
herself. Sketchy as the Pe is it a oo ' al 
in laces in the gamut of human emotion, anc 88 . 
Novello was always ahead of the mood. There was an Photo by Royal Atelier, N. Y. 
ecstasy in her playing of this that makes one believe 
that a Celt alone can interpret a Gallic composer. 

“The Sgambati Gavotte was so beautiful in its defined 
and proportionately expressed rhythm and its clear-cut 
decorative staccatos against the ringing melody so delights the eye so constantly as this pretty wisp of 
rich in tonal variety, that one was irritated at the brev- 4 Welsh girl with her blonde hair.” 





“It is not often that a pianist appears here who so and a splendid insight into the true worth of the com 
positions which she interprets, Miss Novello showed 


that she is an artist in every sense of the word 





ity of the number. In Poldini's Poupee Waltz, nothing —Mail & Empire (Toronto, Canada), October 18, 1922, “Miss Novello’s first programmed number was the 
could have been more tantalizingly sweet than the deli- difficult first movement of the Concerto in A minor by 
eate tonal environment of the tamboura-like melody of Grieg. Playing with the ease and grace of a real art- 


| the dance. ist and yet putting plenty of spirit and technique into 

| “And in a Seniipe go Coaetestens ot sents PORTLAND her work, B. was given a splendid ovation and re. 
ssohn the pianoforte was forgotten altogether. rpeg- a 7 » Noc ‘ne f Cc 1; 

gios were as the outpouring of the soul of an inspired or Rowse. who is fet ad beth ae a pay ere eT 

harper looking far beyond the peaks of lofty Snowdon. 4n er execution, proved herself to be the artist she “For her second program umber Miss Novell 

| Technique was forgotten, temperament was supreme. Was heralded. Her blonde prettiness was enchantingly played two Selce, - Gathedrat Fe ras Ag = T= 

i} And it was so in all her playing last night. Her tem- framed in a short gown of salmon-colored chiffon, with and Toccata by Leschetizky. Both of these solos were 

| perament far outpaced anything on her programme, save os embroideries and the head bandeau of the same Played in a wonderful manner. She was given another: 

only the Chopin. We would like to hear her in Liszt “Grie ‘9 Gmcerte ta ht nicki oti ae ovation at the conclusion of these numbers and in ap- 

atleg neerto in minor which she played with preciation of this tribute played the Polonaise in A flat 


and in Beethoven. If she oon coten ne spirit and encuumiie’ 2 R ol . 
translate it as she can catch that of Chopin, then her © accompaniment wag a memorable perform- by Chopin, giving a fine interpretation of this splendid 
i] lace amongst the first of pianists is assured. She nce and impressive music. ‘La Cathedral Engloutie’ ' ge " to ) 22 
} Pp 8 by Debussy was interpreted exquisitely by Miss Novello. number. Bangor (Maine) Commercial, October 9, 1922 








should be heard in a solo programme. We believe she J 
has something new to tell us about pianoforte music.” The singin quickness of Leschetizky’s ‘Toccata’ was ve . , ' 

—Toronto Evening Telegram. 180 a delight.”—Portland (Maine) Press-Herald, October 12, ‘Marie Novello, the Welsh pianist, known throughout 

1922, Great Britain as the Festival Star, made her first 

American appearance this Fall as the headliner in this 


concert. She is another young artist that charms as 
“If ever there was a feminine pianist it is Marie mee tr her ‘ 7 > . 
e y youth and vivacity as by her musicianship 
Novello, who made her apoenranae last night at Mas- BANGOR which is unquestioned. She chose for her first cliesina 
sey Hall as one of two artists in the second concert ia : the first movement of the Concerto in A minor by 
of Mr. I. E. Suckling’s course. In numbers that call, Saturday's matinee was a most enjoyable concert, Grieg. And she gave a spirited and comprehensive 
not only for lightness and delicacy, but that indescrib- the program being a popular instrumental one. The presentation of the difficult and intensive music. She 
able something that a male pianist can never secure’ soloists were Marie Novello, the Welsh Pianist and Kola plays with fire, entire confidence, with easy, graceful 
even though he reduces his tone to a breath, Miss Lhevinne, the Russian cellist. It is seldom that one is and most pleasing technique. A group of solos, La i) 
Novello played with remarkable charm. Such a number — the chance to hear such a talented artist as Cathedral Engloutie by Debussy and Toccata by Les- i} 
| was Poldini’s “‘Poupee Valsante. Here for the first iss Novello and the audience, sensing the fact, ac- chetizky formed an agreeable combination, the style i 
| time in the program Miss Novello showed the individual corded her a rousing ovation. An artist of unusual and theme being widely divergent from her first num- i] 
side of her art that makes it interesting. She was de- charm and personality as well as splendid musicianship, ber gave her audience a very clear conception of her i} 
lightful again in the Nocturne by Julian Clifford and she played her way straight into the hearts of her versatility as an artist and her wide range of musician- 
the purely imitative ‘Bird Song’ (Palmgren). hearers. With exquisite touch, wonderful technique ship.”-—-Bangor (Maine) News, October 19, 1922. 
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CINCINNATI HOLDS ANNUAL 
SING AND MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Fritz Reiner, New Orchestra Conductor, Arrives—United 
States Opera Club Plans Completed—Frank Van 
der Stucken Begins Festival Chorus 
Rehearsals—Notes 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 9.—Fritz Reiner, new director of 


the Cincinnati Symphony "Orchestra, accompanied by his 
October 2. He is enthusiastic over the 


wife, arrived here 
prospect for the coming season, and the attendance prom- 
ises to be large. There are only a few changes in the 


notable season is anticipated. 
Community Sinc anp Music Festiva, Hevp 
The fourth annual Community Sing and Music Festival 
was held in Eden Park, October 1. It was estimated that 
fully thirty thousand people were present. The community 


orchestra and a 


singing was conducted by Curtis Williams, assistant to 
Will R. Reeves, director of the Community Service, who 
was not able to be present. The Summer Symphony Or- 


chestra, under the direction of Walter Heermann, furnished 


the music. A number of special and mixed chorus selec- 
tions were rendered by Dan Beddoe, tenor, and a chorus 
of singers. Included in the musical program were such 
numbers as the overture from Weber's “Euryanthe” and 
the “Tannhaduser” overture (Wagner). 
U. S. Orera Crus PLrans CompPLetep 
Plans have been completed for the operas to be sung 


under the supervision of the U. S. Opera Club, of which 
Andreas Dippel is director, At a meeting on October 2, at 
the Hotel Sinton, it was determined to sing six single op- 
instead of a series of five pairs as 


eras the first season, 

was originally planned. The first opera will be “Die 
Walkiire,” on December 2, at Music Hall. The cast will 
include Julia Claussen, Helen Stanley, Rudolph Jung, and 


Louis Roza and Henri Scotti. There will be an orchestra 
of sixty-five musicians, under the direction of Ernest Knoch. 
As planned at this time among the operas will be included 
“Tristan and Isolde,” December 30; “Le Nozza Di Figaro,’ 
25; “The Bartered Bride,” February 24. A per- 
organization will be formed soon to care for the 
so that the plans may be carried out smoothly. 


A 


January 
manent 
details, 
All indications point to a gratifying operatic season. 
club will be formed to study the operas. 

Van ver Strucken Becins Cuorus REHEARSALS 

Frank van der Stucken, who is to conduct the choral 
works of the May Musical Festival next May, has arrived 
in Cincinnati from Eyrope, and the first rehearsal under his 
direction has been held. Up to this time the training of 
the chorus has been under the direction of Alfred Hartzel. 

Nores 

Rehearsals for the first program to be rendered by the 
orchestra at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
under way, and the opening concert will be given 
in the near future, under the diréction of Modeste Alloo. 
There is quite an increase in the number of students who 
are studying the brass and woodwifid instruments, and 
the orchestra has been given added force. 

The Norwood Musicai Club held its first business meet- 
ing on October 3, at the home of Mrs, Lester Blair. The 
following officers were installed: president, Mrs. Robert 
F, Bruns; vice president, Norma Stuebing; recording sec- 
retary, Gertrude Butz; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Peter 
Ibold; press secretary, Ida Anderson Klein; treasurer, Mrs. 
Roland Kraw; librarian, Goldie R. Taylor. 

The first rehearsal of the Conservatory Chorus, under 
the direction of Burnett Tuthill, was held September 24. 
“The Messiah” will be the first work sung. 

Benjamin C. DeCamp, who has been organist and di- 
rector of the choir of Trinity M. E. Church, has resigned 
his position. While acting in the above capacity he or- 
ganized a choral society of thirty-two voices, and the con- 
certs given by the organization were-composed of stand- 
ard musical works. 

The Hyde Park Music Club Jjheld its first meeting of 
the present season on October 3, at the residence of Mrs. 
Oliver S. Larkby. Those taking art in the entertainment 
were Margaret V. Braham, caurelie: Lydia Cleary Dozier 
and Elsie Weissleder, sopranos; Marjorie Cole, 
and Helen Carter and Pauline Stemler, pianists. 

Vernon Jacobson, a pupil of Dan Beddoe, at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, has been engaged as solo- 
ist at the Holy Trinity Church, New York City. 

Katherine Pualey, a pupil of Leo Stoffregen, played a 
group of piano solos at the Carthage M. E. Church, Oc- 
tober 6 

Laurence Wilson, a pupil of Alfred Blackman, of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, has been engaged as the 
bass soloist at the Walnut Hills Presbyterian Church and 
the Rockdale Temple. 

Edward Schmidt, a pupil of John A. Hoffmann, has 


students’ 
ie are 


violinist, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


opened a studio at Lexington, Ky., and has also been en- 
gaged as choir director and soloist at the Second Presby- 
terian Church of that city. 

Leota Coburn, of Daytona Beach, Fla., a student of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and a pupil of Dan 
Beddoe, has accepted a position as soprano in the choir 
of the First English Lutheran Church. W. W. 


Matzenauer’s Pacific Coast Dates 

Margaret Matzenauer reached the Pacific Coast about 
the middle of the month and made her first appearance 
there at San Francisco on October 17. She was scheduled to 
sing with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra on Oc- 
tober 19 and 20 and to give a second recital at San Fran- 
cisco on October 22. Mme. Matzenauer will also be heard 
in recital at Los Angeles today, October 26. 

Mme. Matzenauer’s recital programs on the Coast will 
include arias from “Carmen,” “Mignon” and “Les Hugue- 
nots,” lieder by Brahms, Wolf, Rachmaninoff and Grieg (in 
English), also Mexican folk songs arranged by La Forge. 
Her alternate programs will include a group of Wagnerian 
excerpts, French songs by Coquard and Fourdrain, and old 
French airs, English songs and Mexican and Spanish folk 
songs. Georges Vause will be at the piano and will offer a 
group of solos by Schytte, Cyril Scott and MacDowell. 


Juan Manen With Mengelberg, Schneevoigt 
and Andrae 


Juan Manen, the eminent Spanish violinist, has been en- 
gaged as soloist with several important European symphony 
orchestras. He will play under the baton of Willem Men- 
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New York Herald.—Artistic suc 
Fine understanding.  Ad- 
mirable training. Fine results. 
Correct style. Taste. Clear dic 
tion. Musical feeling. Thrills for 
listeners, Dignified presence. 


York Tribune. Reveals 
Fine effect. Thorough 
of singing. Skillfully 
Sound technique, Did 
Authoritative declama 
and intelligence. Ex 
Fine perception 


cess, 


New 
skill, 
knowledge 
directed, 
not force. 
tion, Art 
cellent diction. 
of style, 
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gelberg on December 10, 12 and 14 with the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra in Amsterdam. Prior to this Mr. Manen will 
appear as soloist with the Stockholm Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Georg Schneevoigt, and in Switzer- 
land under Volkmar Andrae. 

Following these engagements Mr. Manen will sail for the 
United States. His first recital will be in New York at 
Carnegie Hall, January 8, 1923. 


William Wylie Has Many Engagements 

William Wylie, tenor, has a number of engagements 
this season, the first, a joint recital in Columbus, Ohio, with 
Miss Gale, the Fountainebleau prize winner for violin, hav- 
ing been held on October 16: He will be guest artist of the 
Saturday Music Club, November 6, and has also been 
booked in Marysville, Newark (N. J.); Springfield, Lan- 
caster and Mt. Vernon, Ohio. He was scheduled to be heard 
in recital in Chicago on October 22. 

What with having charge of the Columbus Spring Fes- 
tival, managing several concerts including Josef Hofmann 
on November 28, and having charge of a series of opera 
performances to be put on by the Columbus Women’s Club 
and his concert engagements, Mr. Wylie is indeed a busy 
man. 


Levitzki Recital November 8 


Mischa Levitzki, pianist, returns after a season’s absence, 
during which he toured Australia and circled the globe, to 
make his first New York appearance of the season in a 
recital at Carnegie Hall on the evening of November 8. 
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ONE MILLION—ONE DOLLAR 
CAMPAIGN 


Under the Auspices of the 
OPERA IN OUR LANGUAGE FOUNDATION, INC. 


and the 


DAVID BISPHAM MEMORIAL FUND, INC, 
To Establish an American Opera House 

And further purposes of these organizations, which 
are: 

Opera 1n Our Lancuace FounpatIon. 

To further in every possible way opera in our lan- 
guage in the U. S. A., to organize, reorganize or as- 
sist companies, and if foreign works are given, to 
acquire adequate translations. (Foreign works and 
artists to be heard only in English.) 

Davin BispHAM MeEmoriaL Funp. 

To assist the American composer, notably of operas, 
and to keep alive the name of David Bispham and his 
art through a fitting memorial. 

Checks of $1 or more may be mailed to Mrs. Louis 
E. Yager, treasurer-director, at National Campaign 
Headquarters, 300 Forest Avenue, Oak Park, IIl. 

National Officers—Mrs. Archibald Freer, Mrs. 
Rockefeller McCormick, Mrs. Albert J. Ochsner, Mrs. 
Louis E. Yager. 


New subscriptions reported: 


Feshes  Fordae acc die sac eees bess he cenea eens ae sseceeecese $1 
Caroline Parker Seith .....ccccccccccscccesscesvesvese 1 
Se, MOORE ® cbxe'n o's Cee dah Ore 8.68 200 Go op 00609-0680 FORd 1 
Diba. aes NOR ois Pets EA sins e456 oles 64.cteene 4.06 WEORS 1 
rte: Th, ATO xb vcscrs cv SR tebe eeheweces coneuse 1 
Radward Vroee WileGR. ..cccnccccccesccécctescctovesses 1 
Behe BONG. civic sts vecvetdrevecvvecteosdscusseeases 10 
: $ 
Subscriptions previously listed ........++eeeeeee $1,115 
Amount reseived to Gatesi..ccccccivccdcccvuses $1,131 











First La Forge-Berumen Noonday Musicale 


The success of last season’s Noonday Musicales, given 
in Aeolian Hall under the auspices of the La Forge- 
Bertimen studios, has led to the arrangement of another 
series this year, the first of which was given on October 13. 

Mr. La Forge appeared on the program as accompanist 
for three of his artist pupils: Charles Carver, basso; Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, and Clara Bancroft, contralto. Mr. ‘Carver's 
numbers were “In the Silence of Night,” Rachmaninoff ; 
“Sapphic Ode,” Brahms, and a fascinating Mexican Folk 
Song arranged by Frank La Forge. The popular basso 
was enthusiastically recalled. 

Mr. Kraft, who is now associated with the La_ Forge 
Berumen studios as an instructor, sang in his usual finished 
style “Le Reve” from Massenct’s “Manon;” “Il Neige,” 
Bemberg, and “Ah! Moon of My Delight,” from “In a 
Persian Garden.” In the last number the accompaniment 
as played by Mr. La Forge was reproduced by the Duo- 
Art piano. The Duo-Art also reproduced one of Pader- 


ewski’s most recent recordings, the Chopin valse_bril- 
lante in A flat. Miss Bancroft sang the dramatic “Plainte 
d’Ariane,” by Coquard, and gave it an intelligent interpre- 
tation. 


Two piano numbers of interest were given by Dwight 
Coy and Helen Schafmeister. Miss Schafmeister played 
in conjunction with the Duo-Art piano the Saint-Saens’ 
“Reverie” and “French Military March,” arranged for two 
pianos. Mr. Coy’s numbers were a Chopin nocturne and the 
brilliant Strauss-Schulz-Evler arrangement of “Blue 
Danube,” which he played in splendid style. 

The Noonday Musicales will be given the first Friday 
every month, the next coming on November 3 at Aeolian 
iall, 


Opera in Cincinnati 


It was stated recently that opera performances in Cin- 
cinnati were given twice a week under the direction of 
Ralph Lyford and a concert on gag ve night. This was 
an inadvertent understatement. The fact is, that perform- 
ances of opera were given every night, of the week except 
Saturday during eight weeks—forty-nine performances of 
fourteen different operas. On Saturday nights half the 
evenings were devoted to performances by the opera ballet 
and half by the orchestra. 


Homer Opens Concert Tour in Montclair 

Louise Homer opened her concert tour of the season 
with a song rectal at Montclair, N. J., on the evening of 
October 20. 
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“Lynnwood Farnam at the large Skinner or in the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church created a sensation Sener evening before 
one of the largest audiences. . —Chicago Diapason. 

“Farnam Recital Memorable Event in Music World, Audience 
Packs Auditorium to Hear Foremost Organist on Municipal Instru- 
ment. State Music Teachers Occupy Entire Section. echnic of 
Player Acclaimed Marvelous; Repression and Tonal Qualities Beau- 
tiful.’—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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Madame 


Ernestine 
Schumann H eink 








Contralto 
















© Underwood & Underwood 


M ME. SCHUMANN HEINK’S 1922-1923 season began Sep- 


tember 25th in Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


| an | 
Mme. Schumann Heink’s engagements will approximate in | 
number those in each of the twenty-five seasons she has appeared | 
before the American people. And every audience will be one for 


which she has sung—many times. 


ARTHUR LOESSER, Accompanist and Soloist 


MISS FLORENCE HARDEMAN, Violinist 


STEINWAY PIANO VICTOR RECORDS 


Until October 1, 1923 


HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Proposed national anthem for the perfectly dry 
State: “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes.” 

It is good news to the many American admirers 
of Pasquale Amato that the baritone, his voice fully 
rested and restored, is coming back early next spring 
for a concert tour. 


- = -O-— - 
Says the New York Herald: “Who shall decide 
when aspiring teachers of music are worthy to re- 


ceive licenses? How many of them would ever 
qualify before a jury of their colleagues?” 
— ©——-- 

It was H, T. P. of the Boston Transcript who 
discovered this in the Chicago Evening Post: “Then 
came ‘Watson’s Farewell and the Magic Fire Music’ 
from ‘Die Walkiire.’” “Wagner or Sherlock?” 
queries H, T. P, aptly. 

« Qe 

\ good suggestion for Armistice Day programs 
will be found in Henry Hadley’s “America to 
France,” which is dedicated to Marshal Foch. This 


stirring composition is effectively arranged and has 
met with success wherever played or sung. 
—- @ -— - 


Of great interest to Chicagoans and those who live 
in the United States and Canada is the announce- 
ment that appears in this week’s issue to the effect 
that Charles Dalmores, the world renowned tenor, 
has opened a vocal studio in the Windy City. Mr. 
Dalmores needs no introduction, as his name is 
known wherever opera is produced. While on the 
lyric stage he made a reputation not only asa sing- 
er, but also as an actor, and he will teach his pupils 
stage deportment as weil as give them the true tradi- 
tion in the French, German and Italian repertory. 
Chicago has received Dalmores with open arms and 
the musical fraternity is happy to welcome him. 

a ae 


The Chicago office tells us that, owing to exorbi- 
tant demands for royalties said to have been made 
by a well known firm of French publishers, 
“Manon,” “Lakme” and “Thais” are likely to be left 
out of the Chicago repertory this season. Now 
“Thais” with Jeritza and “Manon” with Bori, both 
freshly equipped as to scenery, etc., are to be features 
of the Metropolitan repertory this. season, and it 
wouldn't be surprising if Galli-Curci sang Lakme— 
one of her best roles—in the Broadway house. 
Can it be that the French publisher (without any 

prompting, of course) thought he would prefer to 
have those works done in New York only and asked 
impossible royalties of Chicago (the figures named 
are ridiculous) with the full expectation and hope 
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that Chicago would not pay them? Stranger things 
have happened before. And, if we know the Metro- 
politan management, it is not paying fancy royalties 
for any opera. But the prestige! That’s what 
counts, 

—— o-- — 

Now that burglars succeeded in getting away 
with a cello right in the middle of New York City 
last week, some enterprising musical thieves will be 
turning their attention to grand pianos next. Pianos 
will be not much more difficult to hide under their 
coats than cellos. 

a 


Our friend, Editor Lamontagne, of the Le Canada 
Musical, quotes from us twice on his editorial page 
in the issue of October 7, but when, in another para- 
graph, he lets his pen slip and speaks of “Mephisto, 
rédacteur du Musica Courier,” we protest, gently 
but firmly. Our fingers are crossed. 


———  ©——— 


The season of orchestra concerts in the metropolis 
(i. e., New York) has begun, We have any 
number of friends who enjoy these concerts and 
who enjoy them all the more if they do not have to 
pay money to hear them. Some of them have writ- 
ten to us to aid them in locating the leader of the 
orchestra claque which Walter Damrosch told about 
last winter in a public speech, as they are anxious 
to join in and exchange free admission for liberal 
hand clapping and an occasional “Bravo!” “Hoch!” 
or “Viva!” We have, however, been unable to lo- 
cate the claque leader. Will Mr. Damrosch kindly 
let us know his address—in confidence. 


——— 9 


As the opening of the Metropolitan Opera season 
draws near and one casts a glance over the list of 
principal singers who will be heard during the sea- 
son, regret is felt that Claudia Muzio will not be 
among them, particularly when news comes from 
Paris of Miss Muzio’s new triumphs in “Aida” at 
the opera there. Originally she was engaged for 
two guest performances there, but owing to her 
great success, she was immediately reéngaged for 
two more. Incidentally, it is said that her debut 
with the Chicago Opera this season will be on De- 
cember 4 and will be effected in either “Aida” or 
“Traviata.” 

— --@— 


It takes a really naive soul to write of the orches- 
tra used at the Salzburg Mozart Festival this sum- 
mer: “Richard Strauss conducted the orchestra, 
which, albeit greatly diminished in numbers on ac- 
count of the absence of many of the members in 
South America, did wonders under his baton.” 
That’s what Dr. Rudolf Felber wrote and what the 
Monthly Musical Record, London, calmly printed. 
Needless to say the orchestra was small, not because. 
of any lack of material, but simply because Strauss 
wished to have it of Mozartian proportions. Dr. 
Felber has written a lengthy report of what trans- 
pired at Salzburg, but what faith can one have in 
any of it, when it contains an idiotic sentence like the 
one quoted ? 

-——_—@—  -- 


The undying admiration of the Gerryflappers 
does not seem to have extended to the ketbook. 
Everybody thought that Miss Farrar’s personal 
operatic effects—scores, costumes, properties and so 
forth—would be gobbled up by them at exaggerated 
prices at the auction; but recently, when these 
effects were offered, there was the smallest attend- 
ance of the sale. Operatic scores, autographed, did 
not average over $20 apiece; others, without the 
name, hallowed only by association, went as low as 
$10. But the pack of cards from the third act of 
“Carmen” fetched $17.50, the castanets from the 
same opera rushed up to $55, seven bidding, and a 
“Tosca” walking stick brought $12. Not so bad 
after all. 

—— @— - 


Max Rabinoff, in bringing the Ukrainian National 
Chorus here, has given America something in the 
musical line that is quite new and well worth hear- 
ing. It must have astonished those Americans who 
are only too ready to regard anything Russian as 
necessarily half civilized to listen to the exquisite 
art of this chorus, -which sings with nicety, exact- 
ness and precision excelled by no other chorus in the 
world and equaled by few. Mr. Rabinoff knew in 
advance that, with transportation costing what it 
does in America, there was practically no chance 
of the ledger showing a profit on the right side at 
the end of the season. The whole project was de- 
cidedly altruistic on his part, designed to show 
America, -already familiar with certain other 
branches of Russian art, what his native land could 
do in the way of fine choral singing. 
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SERVES ’EM RIGHT! 


We have plenty of home folks, and plenty of 
musicians who have lived among us so long 
that they have become home folks, and it is time 
we realized that loyalty is a certain feature in 
human affairs and a thing we cannot well dis- 
pense with! 

There are times when one must wonder if 
America’s most startling fault is not lack of 
loyalty. How many of us are there in truth who 
cling to things near home and look askance at 
things from a distance or foreign? 

How many times has it happened in the long 
history of American music and American resi- 
dent musicians that someone from elsewhere 
has come into our town or your town and has 
swept everything before him, has been “taken 
up” by everybody, has gathered in pupils from 
nearly every resident teacher, has been invited 
to conduct the orchestra or the choral society, 
to lecture before the various clubs or schools? 
How many times? 

Times without number! The way home folks, 
property owners, people we have known pretty 
nearly all our lives, respected citizens, are neg- 
lected so that honor may be done the stranger 
within our gates is a disgrace to nearly every 
American city or town from coast to coast. 

We all know it. We have all of us seen ex- 
amples: of it. How many of us have been 
ashamed of it? How many of us, even when 
we have got “stung,” have realized that it was 
just our own fault and that we were getting 
just exactly what we deserved? 

Mighty few! Most of us go right back and 
do the same thing over again the next time a 
new faker arrives in town and hangs out that 
he is the’ greatest “it” of them all and is going 
to “make” us—“put us on the musical map!” 

Generally they are fakers. Sometimes they 
are not, but that does not alter the case. Loyalty 
ought to mean something to us. But it does not 
—not in America—not in music. Let the new 
man come, and the old friends are simply for- 
gotten. The new man, be he from North, South, 
East or West, gets things offered him that were 
never effered those old residents who have 
helped build up our musical life, whose devo- 
tion to art has made possible the growth of the 
very plums that are dropped, ripe and luscious, 
into the mouth of the newcomer, who has done 
nothing to deserve them. 

This does not refer to the great artist of na- 
tional or international repute. He goes from 
place to place and deserves a warm welcome 
wherever he is heard. It refers to people who 
are simply looking for new fields to conquer, 
generally because they have failed in other 
fields or have been found out and turned out. 

There are people like that who, either for 
lack of musicianship or lack of moral standing 
or lack of common honesty and decency, move 
about in search of new victims, and always find 
them, not because the American is particularly 
an easy mark, but because so many of us lack 
ordinary loyalty to their old friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

We are told that the same thing is happening 
constantly in the business world, that a man may 
conduct an honest business for years but will 
be supplanted by the first newcomer who offers 
shoddy at attractive prices—until the newcomer 
is found out, when the people come sneaking 
back to the old stand. 

Change, change, change! It is the American 
rule. Off with the old and on with the new! 
Never mind that the old has proved himself 
worthy by years of faithful toil. Never mind 
that the old has helped to build up the commu- 
nity. The new is better, though unknown, be- 
cause it is new! 

There was a case recently that was typical of 
the lot. A newcomer arrived in a certain town 
—never mind where. He had a good line of 
talk and a few letters of introduction of en- 
tirely noncommittal character, which people 
took to mean a great deal more than they were 
ever intended to mean. 

Immediately jobs and honors were showered 
upon him. He was “the great Mr. X” and 
nothing was too good for him. Now he is gone 
—hkicked out. : 

If the people of that town had had any sense 
of loyalty to their own, they would not have 
been “stung” (it was not the first time, either!). 
They would have put the newcomer last on the 
list and let him wait his turn for preferment. 

It is something to think about. 
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LICENSING MUSIC TEACHERS 


On the afternoon of Tuesday, October 17, a large 
number of music teachers, some of them prominent 
in the profession, gathered at the Mayor’s office 
to meet City Chamberlain Berolzheimer and his com- 
mittee for a preliminary discussion of the possible 
steps which might be taken to prevent the activities 
of fake music teachers, of which it is claimed there 
are many at present doing business in New York, 
and not only defrauding those who entrust them- 
selves or their children to their care, but often 
causing permanent injury. 

A lively hearing was predicted, and a lively hear- 
ing it was. For it soon developed that the teachers 
present were vigorously opposed to any plan to 
limit their freedom. This trend of the sentiment 
of the audience could be felt in the loud applause 
which greeted every argument against the proposed 
license. There were several surprises, one of them 
being the attitude of Chamberlain Berolzheimer 
himself, who gave the impression that he was strong- 
ly in favor of the license, and who said, in reply to 
those who doubted the possibility of any just and 
adequate examination of a musician’s qualification 
to teach, that he could himself examine teachers, 
except singing teachers, and could tell whether or 
not they were fitted to teach. And a second sur- 
prise, no less startling, was the apparent change of 
front of C. D. Isaacson, who is believed to be the 
instigator of the whole licensing plan, and who 
stated that he was opposed to licensing teachers, but 
believed they should be “approved.” He has already 
begun his approving, and no doubt hopes to become 
official approver. 

The general sentiment of the music teachers them- 
selves may be summed up in a very few words: 
that a licensing system would be excellent if it were 
possible, but that it is manifestly impossible. Frank 
Damrosch, the first speaker, stated this very plainly, 
and fis opinion was seconded by nearly every 
speaker that followed. 

Mr. Damrosch seemed to feel that the difficulty 
of an examination for teachers lay in the seeming 
impossibility of devising any plan by which it could 
be determined whether or not they had the power of 
imparting knowledge. In other words, a musician 
might be ever so efficient as a musician, and yet be 
a complete failure as a teacher. He then stated that 
his inevitable conclusion was that the only possible 
means by which licenses could be given would be 
through a system of extended observation of the 
teachers in their studios, but did not offer any prac- 
tical suggestion as to how this might be carried out. 

Herbert Witherspoon made an interesting address 
in which he stated in positive terms that he was 
convinced of the impossibility of devising any kind 
of an examination for music teachers for the very 
good reason that the most dangerous teacher is not 
the faker but he who is technically qualified, and 
who thinks he knows what is right, but is wrong. 
Mr. Witherspoon pointed out, too, the failure of 
systems devised to regulate doctors and lawyers. 
He said that in spite of all such regulatory systems 
a dozen shysters could be found within a stone’s 
throw of City Hall, quacks that were doing the 
greatest possible harm, and dentists who would 
make you wish you were dead. “There’s a law 
against murder, but you don’t control it,” were his 
final words and were greeted with a burst of ap- 
plause, it being evident that the entire audience was 
in accord with Mr. Witherspoon as to the impossi- 
bility of controlling music teachers by license. 

Mr. Witherspoon then offered his suggestion as 
to a solution of the problem by public opinion con- 
trolled within the profession by the organization of 
a musical society akin to the Bar Association and the 
Medical Association. These associations at least 
formulate a code of ethics and exert a powerful in- 
fluence by professional contempt for those who do 
not live up to it. 

As to the examination of music teachers, Mr. 
Witherspoon said it was impossible to formulate 
any examination in a subject until the subject itself 
was standardized, and that not only was music 
teaching not standardized, but it was highly unde- 
sirable that it should be standardized. He also 
mentioned the fact that his own teacher, Lamperti, 
did not sing, so how could he be examined? What 
practical form could such an examination take? 

Karl F. Scholing gave an account of the nature 
of the faker’s work, saying that numerous so-called 
schools were in existence which give diplomas to 
anybody who would pay the price, without any ex- 
amination or study of any kind. Chamberlain 
Berolzheimer supplemented this by telling of for- 
eign musicians who claimed to have diplomas from 
non-existent European conservatories. Mme. Von 
Klenner stated that she believed that music teachers 
should be registered, but did not explain her mean- 


ing. It is rather to be regretted that she did not. 
As it was understood, it appeared to be that the 
teacher should file with the license board a record 
of his qualifications, such as the names of his teach- 
ers, length of study, teaching experience, etc. This, 
it would appear, would certainly weed out those who 
had had no musical education and would get rid of 
some of the fakers. But it would not, of course, 
eliminate those considered most dangerous by Mr. 
Witherspoon, those who have knowledge of music 
and think they are right but are wrong. 

Those who are earnestly striving to find a solution 
of this problem will do well to remember that it is 
not always the ignorant and untalented who are 
injured by wrong teaching, and that the great Schu- 
mann himself ruined his career as a pianist by using 
incorrect methods. 

Among other speakers were Dr, Carl, Frederick 
M. Davidson, who represented George H. Gartlan, 
and Dudley Buck. There was no single voice raised 
in support of the license, nor any plan offered even 
tentatively for the examination of music teachers or 
the selection of those worthy to teach and the rejec- 
tion of those unworthy. Numerous letters were 
read from musicians unable to be present, most of 
them saying that they were in favor of any proper 
plan to end the evident evil of fake teaching. Ed- 
mund Severn, however, wrote in vigorous opposi- 
tion of the whole proposition, and said among other 
things, that the faker would always be able to find 
means of getting his license while the retiring and 
modest musician of merit and standing might easily 
have his application denied—a statement of fact 
that appealed to everyone present. 

The meeting was adjourned to Wednesday, No- 
vember 15, at four o’clock, the teachers of the city 
being urged meantime to get together and talk the 
matter over. 

It is exceedingly doubtful that they will do so. 
There will probably be a few more or less accidental 
or social meetings, but any concentrated effort on 
the part of the music teachers of New York is not 
to be hoped for. This fact is clearly demonstrated 
by the comparatively few who presented themselves 
at this meeting. There were, all told, including 
newspaper representatives and curiosity seekers, not 
more than perhaps two hundred at that meeting. 
Considering the number of teachers who might be 
affected by a license law, this fact is rather dis- 
couraging. 

How many music teachers are there in New 
York? By music teachers under the law would be 
meant, obviously, everyone who gave a single music 
lesson for any kind of remuneration, even, perhaps, 
without visible remuneration. And in almost every 
block in the resident sections of the city there is 
some person who takes in a few of the little chil- 
dren of the neighborhood. How many there may 
be it is impossible to say. There are music schools 
(whose heads, by the way, were notably absent from 
this meeting) who have listed ten, twenty, thirty, 
or more teachers, and have suburban branches, as- 
sistant teachers, within the city limits. There are 
students innumerable who are earning their educa- 
tion by teaching. The musicians’ union numbers 
between thirteen and fourteen thousand members, 
nearly all of whom teach to some extent, and there 
are many non-union orchestra players who also 
teach. All summed up, it seems within reason to 
suppose that there are in New York more than 
twenty thousand musicians who are dependent upon 
music lessons for a part or the whole of their living. 
They should all be brought together. 

That is manifestly impossible. Yet it might be 
possible to gather into an association of some sort a 
large number of these musicians so as to control 
the situation, so, at least, as to give concrete expres- 
sion of the opinion of the majority in the matter of 
the license. We are told that the musical profession 
would be “dignified” by the granting of the license. 
If that were true, which is very doubtful, the license 
would also “dignify” the faker who would manage 
to get it, just as the medical license dignifies the 
quack and the legal license the shyster. That argu- 
ment will not appeal to any great number of mu- 
sicians. Most of them want to be left alone to earn 
their livings according to their own lights. 

However, it is not the concern, and should not be 
made the business, of anybody but the musicians 
themselves. It is all very well to talk of the public, 
but the public has not the technical knowledge to 
entitle it to have a voice in this matter. Certainly, 


the public should be protected from the fakers, and 
from those who are not fakers but are bad teachers, 
but the means by which this should be accomplished 
should be left to the teachers to decide. 

May we hope that some of the leading teachers 
will get together and organize an association of 
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musicians, including all reputable musicians, even 
those who teach beginners! We agree with Mr. 
Witherspoon that such an association would accom- 
plish far more to rid the world of music fakers than 
any license plan that might be conceived and would 
be far less likely to do harm to the profession and 
to the high art of music. 


a 


LEAVE “JAZZ” ALONE 


By the courtesy of the Community Service, Inc., we are 
in receipt of a very full and comprehensive account of the 
war on “jazz” started at the recent Recreation Congress 
in Atlantic City. The “helpful assistance” of our editorial! 
department is requested, and evidently it is assumed that 
we will be in sympathy with this movement. 

But we are not. We believe that it is not only entirely 
unnecessary but entirely useless. No campaign of the kind 
ever did or ever will have any effect in lessening people's 
like for what they like, nor is it at all evident to us that 
there is any harm in “jazz,” or that “jazz,” or any other 
kind of music, ever can or will do any harm to anybody. 

In our editorial entitled “Jazzando” (August 24 issue) we 
pointed out that “jazz” is not a cause but an effect. It is, 
like all music, an expression of the feeling of the people 
who write it and the people who buy it in sufficient quanti- 
ties to make it popular. Some people believe it is an ex- 
pression of Hebrew-Americanism, others think it is an ex- 
pression of Negro-Americanism, still others think it is pure 
American, unhyphenated ; 

However that may be, it makes absolutely no difference 
where it came from. If it had not fully expressed Amer- 
ican feeling it would not have been popular. That feeling 
may be more or less universal—probably is—the American 
race is a composite. But, again, what difference does that 
make? Whatever else “jazz” may be, surely no one will 
deny that it is a child of America. Its grand-parents may 
have been Hebrew or Indian or Negro, South American, 
Spanish, Gypsy, but all of those influences were known for 
generations, centuries, in Europe, and yet Europe never 
made “jazz.” America did, and some Americans are proud 
of it. We are. 4 

We are not proud of all of its phases. There is a certain 
trend towards sickening “heart-stuff” that came right 
straight down from our weakly sentimentalizing American 
forefathers, that we are certainly not proud of. That is 
just as American as “jazz,” but “jazz” is far superior to it. 
The rhythm and color of “jazz” is a splendid thing, a thing 
that has appealed to the greatest musicians of Europe as 
worthy of their attention. What else has America ever 
done in music that is worthy of the same amount of 
respect? 

And this thing reformers and moralists, who seem to 
care nothing for art, are setting out to kill! We are not 
with them, Certainly not! Let them kill the “jazz” spirit 
which, we grant, is a serious spirit of “laissez allez,” and 
“jazz” will cease to be the popular expression it now is and 
will step into the realm of classical music where it belongs, 
just as Karl Engel points out the Sarabande moved upward 
from the popular dance to the classic forms of old. 

The resolution of the Recreation Congress is as follows: 
“Whereas, the National Recreation Congress recognizes the 
influence of song in the lives of the people, and whereas, 
it believes that it is desirable to give a greater stimulus 
to the creation of a song literature embodying the finer ideals 
of American life; be it resolved, that an appeal be made 
to the poets and composers of America to the end that they 
create more songs of the people. Moreover, the National 
Recreation Congres® recommends that a committee be ap 
pointed which shall devote itself to the accomplishment of 
this purpose.” 

There is no mention of “jazz” in this but its intention is 
obvious. Fortunately it is impractical! As if the composers 
of America or of any other country could write songs to 
order that would win over the public taste! “Create more 
songs for the people!” But there are a dozen or more 
American composers already creating songs for the people, 
songs which sell a million or more copies apiece. And 
there are a dozen more who are writing dance tunes that 
are selling equally well. Why create more? What does 
the Recreation Congress think we are, children, babies, with 
out minds of our own, unable to distinguish for ourselves 
what we like and what do do not like? 

_And who is to say what the “finer ideals” of American 
life are? Energy is one of those finer ideals, and energy is 
expressed in “jazz” as it has never been expressed in the 
world of music before. What else do we want to express? 
Our heart songs are full of love-of-home and of a sickly 
sentimentality that sounds a good deal like the hypocrisy of 
the pussyfooters. “Jazz” has brought more joy into Ameri 
can homes than all of those sentimentalities put together 
“Jazz” has put laughter where there used to be nothing 
but boredom and puritanical tyranny. (We speak of “jazz’ 
as music, not of the disgusting things that go with it and 
for which it is in no way to blame.) 
af you wish to go a step further you might say that 

jazz” is also an expression of freedom. And is not free 
dom one of our “finer American ideals?” But the worst 
thing that can be said about “jazz” is that it is an ex 
pression of freedom—too much freedom—the sort of free 
dom the foreigner finds when he gets to America and 
escapes from the parental control of paternal governments. 

This sort of discussion leads nowhere. If you start on 
a wrong premise you can prove anything, and the wrong 
premise in this case is, that “jazz” is a cause and not an 
effect, and ought, therefore, to be abolished. Furthermore, 
before we can talk intelligently about expressing America’s 
finer ideals it will be necessary to find out what these finer 
ideals are and whether they can be expressed musically. 

That question is not new. It has been asked hundreds 
of times: what is American music? What will it be like 
when it comes? What should it express? Freedom? 
Energy? Home? Our popular music expresses all of 
those things. But now the reformer comes along and says 
“Nay! Nay!” 

Let the Recreation Congress prove to us that “jazz” is 
harmful, and let them tell us what sort of music they pro- 
pose to force down America’s throat, and how they propose 
to do the forcing. Meantime let us leave “jazz” alone. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


The New York Times of October 18 speaks of 
the conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra as 
“Storkowski.” Probably a complimentary refer- 
ence to the recent addition to the Stokowski family. 

nme 

“There is no such thing, strictly speaking, as 
‘color’ in music,” declares an American college au- 
thority. Evidently the gentleman has not come in 
contact with the dusky jazz bands here, there, and 
everywhere on both sides of the ocean. 

nme 


An English paper quotes Heifetz as saying re- 
cently to a London interviewer: “I should like to 
see adopted in this country what is now quite usual 
in American movie-halls, the Musical Week. For 
half an hour the film show ceases, and the orchestra 
plays really good music—a sonata, for instance,” 
When orchestral sonatas are good, they are very 
good indeed, 


nme 


And speaking of Heifetz, we quote what M. M. 
writes us on a postcard: “I see that Jascha Heifetz 
and Mischa Elman now are American citizens. 
Well then, why not take good American names and 
call themselves Jack Heifetz and Mike Elman?” 

\ 

And crisp Ada Crisp, asking whether prohibition 
is or is not prohibition, demands the barring of Bee- 
thoven’s “Moonshine” sonata from all piano recital 
programs and also from home performance. 

nme 

The first installment of Walter Damrosch’s 
memoirs, being published in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, has run afoul of at least one reader, who 
sends us this letter of unadorned protest which we 
refer respectfully to Mr, Damrosch and the Home 
Journal : 


To the Musical Courier: 

My attention has been called to the autobiographical ar- 
ticle by Walter Damrosch in which he relates of his brief 
visit to Liszt in Weimar; and, having attended one of the 
master’s lessons he characterizes Liszt's last class in sweep- 
ing terms as a “pitiful crowd of sycophants and_in- 
competents” with but “few exceptions,” mentioning one: 
“Eugene d’Albert, fifteen or sixteen years old” (he was 
eighteen), He further states that certain people had said 
“the master was surrounded by a band of cormorants, most 
cf whom had no talent or ambition and virtually lived on 
the master’s incredible kindness, abusing it in every way.” 

1 was there at the time, and for three years carefully 
recorded things that happened, or that were said by Liszt, 
in a diary of 741 pages, and I say that the people W. D 
quotes were never at a lesson, Weimarians, eager for 
Liszt gossip, not only used long-distance eye-glasses, but 
magnifying lenses as well, and their reflections sometimes 
came as near the truth as those seen in a Coney Island 
warped mirror. Mr. Damrosch’s “crowd” probably means 
one young man and three young women whose names were 
subject to gossip. One of these related that when Mr. 
Damrosch called she was present; that Liszt had asked her 
to play something while he finished his toilette, and that the 
young New Yorker had said that she played “like a goddess.” 
Another of this trio the master expelled soon after; but 
that is another story. 

The irascible von Bilow did not “clean out the room”— 
as related—on the day he gave a lesson for the master, who 
was ill. He did tell two of these women: “You should be 
swept out of the room—not with a broom, but with its 
handle.” One would not come back, but Liszt himself 
called and told her to return. (It was said she was a 
protégée of the old Empress Augusta, who, having heard 
that Liszt had lost all at Monte Carlo had offered to send 
him 100,000 marks—then $33,000—but he explained that the 
report was untrue.) 

It is true that, in the goodness of his heart, the master 
sometimes permitted unworthy ones to slip in; these usually 
soon disappeared, were told to “go to some conservatory.” 
Then there were good pianists who received sincere praise 
from the master, but who, because of their retiring and 
super-sensitive nature, did not aspire to brave the footlights 
Possibly the very humble bearing of men like Otto Less- 
mann, noted editor; Karl Klindworth, friend of Wagner 
and eminent conductor, or Walter Bache, a scholarly London 
pianist who spent eighteen summers with Liszt, may have 
seemed servile to a superficial visitor, but these were not 
ogee, in truth, it showed how much men reverenced 
Aszt. 

As to young Damrosch’s “bursting into tears” because of 
the master’s “gently malicious” remarks: While Liszt wel- 
comed sincere seekers of learning, superficial curiosity 
callers angered him, and this had several times caused scenes. 
When a son of Leopold Damrosch, an old-time friend (who 
had sat among the first violins in his orchestra) called, of 
course he was expected to avail himself of the much sought 
opportunity to study in Weimar; and with an influential 
father to pave his way he should make a good disciple for 
the Wagner-Liszt cause in the new world. But apparently 
unconscious of the wonderful opportunity, that only need 
be grasped, the son of one whom he had befriended did not 
even ask the privilege of playing to him, but barely tarried 
long enough to shake hands, when he must be off, in Amer- 
ican business haste. This was the crux of his sarcasm. He 


did stay to attend one lesson; but although he had played 
a Hummel concerto with orchestra at home, and might 





have given this “crowd of incompetents” an object lesson, 
he refrained from playing at the lesson. 

Who could doubt that had the young conductor grasped 
the opportunity as Weingartner and other-conductors were 
then doing he might have soared to greater heights without 
having a prima donna, years later, give him instructions in 
conducting, as is related in his article. 

As for Mr. Damrosch’s “few” exceptions, here is the 
remarkable list of thirty-one pupils of Liszt's last class (for 
three and a half years’ teaching), never before or since 
equalled, Practically all have appeared with orchestra, the 
first sixteen in New York, three are in this country now, 
six or more being classed with the world’s greatest pianists : 
Rosenthal, d’Albert, Sauer, Reisenauer, Siloti, Lamond, Da 
Motta, Friedheim, Ansorge, Burmeister, Lambert, Aus der 
Ohe, Weingartner, Pohlig, Stavenhagen, Saul Liebling, 
Stradal, Bache, Van Zeyl, Martha Remmert, Vera Timanoff, 
Marie Jaell (pianist and composer), Emma Grosskurth, 
Lutter, Eckhoff, Schuler, Schilling, Van de Zendt, Thoman 
Dayas, and George Liebling. 

In reverence to the great master and justice to the class, 
these facts are submitted. 

(Signed) Cart V. LacHMUND. 
nme 


Lloyd George often had Dr. Macnamara sing a 
song for him at breakfast, says the latter. No won- 
der the English premier always was in such splendid 
practise for the European concert. 

eRe, 

According to the London Musical Mirror, Lloyd 
George waxed distinctly eloquent over Welsh song 
when presiding recently at a village concert near 
Criccieth, “For God’s sake go on singing your 
songs,” he said. “I heard them when I was a lad. 
| hope to hear them until I die, and I hope you will 
sing them over my grave.” 

eRe 

If we were the librarian of a symphony orchestra 
we should put wrong parts on all the desks some 
evening when they are to perform a work by Casella 
or Schonberg, and then watch gleefully as the play- 
ers and conductors go on without noticing the mix 
up. nn ® 

At Kubelik’s recent Petrograd recital, 20,000,000 
rubles was the charge for the cheapest seat—about 
$5 at the present rate of exchange. Our secret agent 
in the former Russian capital telegraphs that one 
concert goer wished to buy a box for six but by 
the time he and the ticket seller had finished adding 
up the price, the recital was over. The receipts of 
the evening were taken away by Kubelik from 
Petrograd in a freight train. 

eee 

An organized group of bandits broke into several 
music shops lately and stole cellos and violins— 
probably gauging their value by the prices marked 
on them in the windows. 

eRe 

J. P. F. writes feelingly: “I am not such a tre- 
mendous stickler for the fitness of things, but I must 
say that I was taken aback a bit when I attended 
the current race meeting at Laurel, near Baltimore, 
and saw the horse named Enrico Caruso running 
in a steeplechase and jumping over hurdles. We 
Americans have not much sense of reverence, have 


we?” nee 
241 Quincey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Liebling: 

I was much interested in the letter of Samuel E. Asbury 
to you, published in your Variationettes of October 12, 
1922, I concur in all he says about the recording com- 
panies following the score absolutely. But his letter gave 
me a new idea about following the records with a pocket 
orchestra score. My experience has been a little different 
from Mr. Asbury's. I bought a Victrola just after Caruso’s 
first sickness at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, and 
immediately set out to obtain all his records, and every 
operatic red seal record produced by the Victor. It took 
me nearly two years to do it. About two months after | 
commenced buying these records, a friend of mine brought 
a Faust vocal score around to the house, and I gave a 
“Faust” concert. This gave me an idea, and I bought all 
the vocal scores of the operas produced at the Metro- 
politan and at the Manhattan by the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, until I had over fifty vocal scores. In going over 
these scores with the records the cuts were just as discon- 
certing to me as to Mr. Asbury. 

But now I am going into a new field, and will be on 
the lookout for pocket orchestra scores and orchestra 
records. 

Many thanks for the suggestion. 


Yours i 
ILLIAM M. RussELL. 
nme 

Are you reading the articles in the New York 
American which Floyd Glotzbach, cavalierly hus- 
band of Mme. Matzenauer, now separated from her, 
is writing about that singer and his relations with 
her? Aren’t you reading them? Neither are we. 

ere 


We always have wondered at men who are willing 
to be music critics all their lives, but especially we 
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could not understand how or why the late James 
Huneker, once freed from the terrible slavery, vol- 
untarily returned to it and resumed the shackles of 
what he himself aptly called “the chain gang.” A 
man once came to the gate of Heaven and begged 
St. Peter to allow him to enter. The celestial cus- 
todian listened to the recital of all the applicant’s 
woes on earth but remained obdurate until the peti- 
tioner related that he had been married. ‘Poor soul, 
come right in,” said St. Peter, “and the best shall 
be none too good for you here.” As the gate closed, 
another candidate, who had overheard the conversa- 
tion, knocked at the portal. St. Peter listened pa- 
tiently to his speech of pleading and finally asked 
him, “Have you been married?” ‘The trickster an- 
swered eagerly: “Yes, twice.” St. Peter thrust him 
out and roared: “Begone, there is no room in heaven 
for a fool like you.” When Huneker left the field 
of music criticism he went into theatrical reviewing, 
and wrote of his former occupation: “I rejoice that 
I do not have to hear music. It is eminently im- 
moral to transform the porches of your ears into 
voluminous tonal cages (help!).” Not so very long 
after he penned these lines: “My heart is in the 
highlands—of music and not in this beastly miasma 
of the theater. Fate shoved me there, perhaps fate 
may shove me back again.” Fate did shove him back 
finally and he died in the harness as a music critic. 
Let us hope he got to Heaven. 
nme 


Sometimes the music critics write books. .When 
they are about music, few people read them. When 
they are about the persons who make music, the 


volumes have a large sale. William Armstrong, 
reformed music critic, is out with a book called 
“The Romantic Side of Music” (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.), in which he tells many piquant anecdotes and 
stories. One of the best sketches is about Galli- 
Curci, whose modesty he points out and praises. We 
once told her that we admired her lack of pose. 
“How do you know that modesty is not my pose?” 
she answered, with a Mona Lisa smile. Mr. Arm- 
strong’s observations are as follows: 

“Behind her.lovely voice there are fine human qualities. 
What are those qualities? What manner of woman is 
Galli-Curci herself? A most astonishing and unusual trait 
of her is absolute lack of egotism, amounting to humility. 
I quote in proof of it a letter the singer wrote me from 
Winnipeg, Canada: ‘A very clever critic of San Francisco 
: ; . is a composer himself and will write for me a 
good song. I told him it must be good, and I am sure it 
will be. I know you will be interested in his clever criti- 
cism, so I send it to you. I like the respectful line for 
our (American) old songs.’ is 

“I turned to those notices by the critic whom Mme, Galli- 
Curci in her letter had twice termed clever, Among the 
paragraphs my eye lighted on were, ‘Some of the runs 
were not as clearly executed by the soprano and her flutist 
as they might have been,’ and again, ‘The singer’s face 
was too placid. Of course we don’t want a lot of silly 
face-making, but when a climax is reached and the singer's 
expression is almost immobile, the intensity of the thing 
is not brought out.’ : : 

“Most prima donnas would have put those little ‘digs’ 
in a waste paper basket and not in a letter, and would have 
said things while doing it. Mme. Galli-Curci, ignoring 
achievements which to many would have brought complete 
self-satisfaction, had a mind broad enough still to cop- 
sider suggestions. And she was going to sing his song, 
which she felt sure would be a good one.” 

eee 

In a Sunday paper one reads: “Strange how the 
entire human race hates and despises the snake 
family.”” It doesn’t hate and despise them nearly 
as much as we do the mandolin, guitarre, zither, 
and ukulele family, and on second thought, also 
their cousin, the balalaika. Brother-in-law banjo is 
bearable and even stimulating when it keeps away 
from sentiment and the classics. Edward F. 
Schneider, the symphonic composer, sat with us 
several years ago at a San Francisco vaudeville per- 
formance and there we discovered that at the theater 
we both liked what we called “quick music.” The 
banjo never should play anything but quick music. 

zn ® 

Remembering Samson, Delilah, and her shears, 
one wonders whether the reckless way in which 
pianists and violinists now cut their hair short, ulti- 
mately might lead to the decadence of the virtuoso’s 
art? In an article on beards, the Tribune (October 
22) says, among other things: “Plato and the phil- 
osophers wore beards, but Alexander the Great 
abolished them, as they afforded an excellent grip 
for the enemy in hand-to-hand conflicts. It was 
during the time of Alexander that Greek culture 
began to wane.” Bearded virtuosi are rare (among 
moderns, Pugns, Joachim, von Bilow, and Hugo 
Heermann stand out as examples), but of the tower- 
ing classical composers only three wore whiskers, 
Wagner, Chopin, and Brahms. Verdi, Mendelssohn, 
Tschaikowsky, Debussy, and Saint-Saéns also sport- 
ed the hirsute chin and cheek adornment. 

eee, 


It is pleasant to find great authorities sharing 
one’s prophecies. W. J. Henderson, in the Herald 
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of October 22, soothsays this: “The Coming Opera 
Season Will Be a Brilliant One” (headline), and 
also this: 

The season at the Metropolitan Opera House, viewed 
from the box office, will be brilliantly successful. Socially 
it will be inspiring. Popularly it will be enthusiastically 
7 

othing that Mr. Gatti-Casazza, Mr. Bodanzky, Mr. 
Bartik or Mr. Thewman is likely to do could prevent this. 
The opera going public of this town is going to the opera. 
It is going even if “The Polish Jew” is revived. The ap- 
petite for opera cannot be destroyed. Furthermore it makes 
no difference what kind of operas are offered. . . . 
Therefore it can be predicted without fear of error that 
from the popular point of view the opera season will be 
a brilliant success. ie 


M. B. H. inquires whether it would not be a 
good plan to get Dr. Lorenz to set all the broken 
octaves. ; 

nee, 

Philip Hale has his own interpretation of the 
recent Farrar auction sale in New York, and he 
opines in the Boston Herald: 

Some actresses gain the attention of the public by having 
their jewels stolen. Miss Geraldine Farrar is selling her 
jewels, opera costumes, furniture and bric-a-brac, including 
articles marked “T.” From descriptions of the sale, we 
learn that she purposes to make a concert tour, after which 
she will play in drama. Juliet? Lady Macbeth? or in 
some emotional, thrilling play of contemporaneous broken 
hearth-stones ? 

neRe*, 


Just a few more football games and then the 
dailies will be ready to feature grand opera. 
RR eR 
November 13 begins the open season for saying: 
“Have you heard Jeritza?” 
Rrme*e 
DREAMIE MUSIC, 
(From Leigh Henry’s “Tuftie Tales.” ) 
The moon hangs in the sky tonight, 
a great round ball of silver-white, 
and higher up, and still more far, 
peeps out a little golden star; 
and three big trees upon the hill 
stand shadowy and very still 
ave nothing is doing anything, 
and yet I feel I want to sing. 
‘ BRR 
Leslie P. Sawn corresponds from Paulsboro, 
N. J.: “I noticed in ‘Variationettes’ a few weeks 
ago that some one had just told you about the 
‘Bubble Song’ from ‘Lux,’ so I thought perhaps you 
had never heard that beautiful anthem, ‘Eventually 
Why Not Now,’ by Washburn-Crosby, or Heinz’s 
op. 57 with its sour-sweet melodies.” Mr. Sawn 
also is kind enough to add: “I have been reading 
your page for two years now and have enjoyed it 
very much. I think you must be a very likable sort 
of man under your caustic crust. I pity your office- 
boy. I think that some time when | am in New 
York I will come around and give you the O. O.” 
eRe, 
It took Battling Siki less than one hour to become 
a national hero in France, to win worldwide fame 
and gain a large fortune, while César Franck—but 
you know what is in our mind, so we won’t write it. 
eRe 
The American public is as bad as, or worse than 
the French, when a New York daily is willing to 
publish -a full column (as it did last week) about 
the early intention of pugilist Jack Johnson to play 
Othello in Shakespeare’s drama, and comments 
seriously upon the project. Mr. Johnson was in- 
terviewed and spoke extensively about the drama 
and music. Of the latter he said: “Every time Titta 
Ruffo sings I go to hear him. Yes, I’ve heard him 
in ‘Pagliacci,’ in ‘La Boheme’ and in ‘Africander’ 
here, and in Spain, France and South America and 
Mexico. I have his autograph at home. We are 
great friends.” 
eRe 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the very prosperous Phila- 
delphia publisher, announces that he got most of 
his inspiration in life from hymns. We know other 
successful men who got theirs from hers. 


eRe 


The august but June-like music critic of the Even- 
ing Mail herewith is permitted to speak for herself : 


Dear Leonard, I mean Mr. Liebling: 

After brooding for several seconds over an article in 
“The Nation,” which refers to me as “a lady who knows 
about stage settings, and when music excites her; but 
regards herself as a critic with amusement,” I thought I 
had better speak to you about this. 

Now, reall, Leonard, I mean Mr. Liebling, I know quite 
a lot about music. You'd be surprised at the things I could 
tell on it. Of course, I am an indifferent pianist, violinist 
and cellist, and my voice is a sort of diffident contralto, 
my speaking voice. The only time I ever sang for m 
grandfather (whom I support with my newspaper eieres 
he advised me to spend no money upon vocal teachers. 

But still, I do know a great deal about the performances 
of other people. Why, only the other day, at the recital 
of a well known baritone, I proved this. The instant that 
the accompanist started the opening bars of “The Road to 
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Mandalay” I looked up brightly and said to my grand- 
father, who was with me, “Ah, the Oley Speaks setting.” 
So if anybody who reads your column read that article 
in The Nation | hope you will permit me this space to vin- 
dicate myself. Yours, KATHARINE LANE SPAETH. 


eRe 
Lou Hauser, of Paris, writes that he is delighted 
to see in a recent issue of the Musicat Courter 
“the pictures of the athletic musicians in their native 
lairs, boxing, swimming, baseballing, tennising, etc. 
Perhaps next summer we will see photos of Demp- 
sey on his vacation on the borders of a mountain 
lake taking relaxation by practising Bottesini’s ‘Car- 
neval de Venice’ for double bass, or Babe Ruth 
studying the tenor role in “The Masked Ball.’ Turn 
about is fair play.” 
eneRre,e 
Willy—“Who was the greatest singing teacher?” 
Nilly—“Manuel Garcia.” 
Willy (proudly )—“You can’t fool me. 
the inventor of the cigar.” 


He was 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 
— Oe — 


O DOROTHY! 


Well, well—in The Nation, one Dorothy J. Teall 
gives the widespread reading public of that excel- 
lent sheet (no charge for the ad.) a line on the 
Metropolitan critics. 

“H. E. Krehbiel,” says Dorothy, “. rich in 
musical scholarship and concert-going experience ; 
W. J. Henderson occasional acerbity . . . 
balanced by apt characterizations; Richard Aldrich 
: unspectacular but scholarly—these heads of 
their profession work under frightful pressure.” 
(Did you ever hear them swapping stories of an 
evening in the Metropolitan press room, Dorothy?) 
“H. T. Finck cheerleader for the artists he 
likes and keeping silence about most of the others.” 
(Won't H. T. be surprised to know that!) “Deems 
Taylor too full of enthusiasm for the dig- 
nity of his post.” (“Do tell!” as they say in New 
England.) But Dorothy has discovered a gentle- 
man named Leonard Lanson Cline, formerly in De- 
troit, who, it seems, is the ideal music critic of 
America. For all we know, Dorothy may be quite 
right about Leonard. She gave him a fine ad. any- 
way (just as we have). And Leonard might do 
something for us and her in return, if these lines 
should happen to meet his eye; he might write and 
tell us who in truth this Dorothy is who knows him 
and all the other boys so well—especially him. For 
we must confess that the name of Dorothy J. Teall 
meant nothing in our young life until we saw it in 
The Nation; and it doesn’t mean much now. 


OPERAS BY AMERICANS 


The following is taken from the Chicago Ameri- 
can, issue of October 21, 1922: “Our esteemed con- 
temporary, the Musica Courter of New York, 
has, unwittingly, no doubt, accepted an erroneous 
advertisement. In announcing in its columns the 
publication of an opera by Mrs. Archibald Freer 
(Eleanor Everest Freer) the Courter overlooked 
the following phrase: ‘The only opera ever written 
by an American woman.’ Allow me to rectify the 
error. The Century Opera Company, under the 
direction of the Aborn brothers, in their Chicago 
engagement, 1916, produced at the Auditorium a 
one-act opera by Mrs. Alfred Burrit Andrews of 
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Evanston. The book was adapted from Oscar 
Wilde’s ‘Duchess of Padua’ and renamed ‘Guido 
Ferranti.’ Hazel Eden, soprano, now of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, and Worthe Faulkner, tenor, were 
the interpreters. Agide Jacchia conducted and 
Jacques Coini was the stage director. In my opin- 
ion, it was one of the best American compositions 
heard in many a day, deserving repetition by a 
‘representative’ organization,” 
eS ee 
CRITICISM 


We have never been able to reckon exactly on what 
basis the critics of the daily papers in New York 
select the concerts which they visit. Last week, on 
Tuesday evening, the Philadelphia Orchestra began 
its annual New York season at Carnegie Hall, play- 
ing a program made up of the “Meistersinger” pre- 
lude, the fourth Beethoven symphony and Strauss’ 
“Ein Heldenleben”’; the same evening the Lenox 
(Quartet, a new organization of musicians of stand- 
ing, played its first public concert at Aeolian Hall, 
offering the Kodaly quartet, a work only heard here 
once before several years ago, as one of the two 
items on its program. And did all the senior critics 
go to this latter concert, which had strong elements 
of news and critical value? They did not. To a 
man they went to hear the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Our sympathy is with them. The Philadelphia band 
is a magnificent organization with a splendid con- 
ductor ; and, personally, we prefer listening to even 
a mediocre orchestra to sitting through any cham- 
ber music program. 

But it was pretty hard lines on the Lenox quartet, 
making its debut, especially as the youngsters were 
turned loose on them with some peculiar results. 
For instance, the new lad on the World, who has 
been a music critic by the grace of God for about 
ten days, constructed some fearful and wonder ful 
opinions. “The pizzicati sections of the second 
movement, fugue-like in construction, and the gypsy 
rhythms of the movement which followed, brought 
a succession of demand for bows which should have 
pleased the hardest working player. However, it is 
only fair to observe that their vivaces were better 
than their languors.” The bright reader who ex- 
plains to us just what “a succession of demand for 
bows,” is, will receive a nice, new sugar cookie, 

ek alee ties 
R. S’S LATEST 

The MusicaL Courter’s Leipsic correspondent, 
who is also the critic of the Leipziger Nachrichten, 
recently published in that paper an interview with 
Richard Strauss, which was promptly reprinted in 
Vienna and elsewhere. R. S. was, it seems, in an 
especially bantering mood and didn’t care whom he 
hit. Speaking of Nikisch the interviewer remarked 
how beautiful it was to think that the great man 
had departed without having a single enemy in the 
world, “Yes,” commented Strauss, “and remark- 
able, too, considering how great a conductor he was. 
Now if Stransky, for instance, had no enemies, | 
wouldn’t be surprised. Consideration for 
others was, by the way, never a personal character- 
istic of Richard II. When last spring he was asked 
to be the patron of the Modern Chamber Music Fes 
tival planned by a group of young composers at 


Salzburg, he assented on one condition—that he 
didn’t need to listen to the music! And, sure 


enough, he arrived at Salzburg exactly the day after 
the last concert. 





and so, by repercussion, in its own. 


musicians to perform it. 


their endeavors. 


Now what about America? 
tries. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR NEW MUSIC—A CALL 


The news has gone out into the world that a new society has been founded at Salzburg by the 
musicians of many nations assembled there. The purpose of the new foundation is simple: to further 
and encourage spiritual contact between the young creative musicians of the world, to exchange ideas 
and ideals, to open the way for the recognition of the young generation of one country in another, 
To this end the various sections being organized in the various 
countries are to correspond with one another, to exchange new printed music and, if need be, the 
And once a year all the sections together are to hold a festival—for the 
present at Salzburg—which shall be a review of contemporary international musical output, a sort of 
international exhibition analogous to those of painting and sculpture. 
the works must, of course, be international, too. 
national delegate and these delegates will each year appoint the jury from among themselves. 
country can be represented twice, and no member of the annual jury can have his work perfotmed 

Absent from this program is all bombast, all pretense and conceit, all championing of any particu- 

lar creed or “ism,” all favoring of anyone’s personal ambition whatever. Concerned in the founding 
of the society are not only composers, but critics of repute and executive musicians as well. 
of these are leading personalities in their own countries and their names warrant the seriousness of 
Those of the honorary committee 
and Strauss—attest the catholicity and sincere internationalism of the scheme. 
America has been invited to organize its section like the other coun- 
The writer of these lines has been asked to transmit the invitation to those whom it concerns. 
Far be it from me to limit this call to any “group.’ 
his championship of the young and worthy, everyone that believes that musical creation, like every 
form of production, must go on, and that the last word in art shall never be said. 


The jury which is to choose 
national section will elect a 


No 


To this end each 


Many 


Ravel, Schonberg, Stravinsky, Busoni, Sibelius 





Let everybody help, everybody who is sincere in 


CfsarR SAERCHINGER. 
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French Press Acclaims Magdeleine Brard 


Magdeleine Brard, the French pianist, who has been in 
America several times in recent years and has proved her- 
self to be an artist of more than ordinary merit, returned 
on the Conte Rosso, sailing from Genoa on October 10 
and arriving in New York October 21. Her appearances 
this season will be under the management of Vera Bull 
Hull, her first recital being scheduled for Cleveland on 
October 24 with a long series of concerts and recitals in 





MAGDELEINE BRARD. 


the East and Middle West to follow. On October 27. she 
has a joint recital with Werrenrath. 

Miss Brard captured critical attention in her native 
France nearly ten years ago when she was in her teens 
and since that time has won approval on every side, both 
at home and abroad. “Le Radical,” Paris, of February 11 
last, says: “The success which Mlle. Brard won last 
evening at the hall of the Conservatoire was without pre- 
cedent. Mlle. Brard, the daughter of our excellent friend, 
the senator from Morbihan, had not given a concert in 
Paris for three years. But her successes of 1913, 1914, 
1915 and 1916 had not been forgotten. Entering the Con- 
servatoire ‘in 1913 she became the most brilliant pupil of 
Alfred Cortot. In 1916 she won the ‘prix d’excellence,’ 
and in 1917 the ‘prix d'honneur.’ She aroused the en- 
thusiasm of all of the critics and of the entire press 
Gifted with an extraordinary sensibility, a conscientious 
and thoughtful artist, ‘such a nature as one meets but once 
in fifty years,’ she was, while still a child in years, a mature 
artist. For three years she travelled abroad, playing, par- 
ticularly in America, before audiences numbering thousands. 
She obtained everywhere the most brilliant success, suc- 
cess which, however, did not turn her head. For she re- 
turned to us more modest and more simple than ever. She 
reveals herself to us as an incomparable pianist, as much 
by her formidable technic as by her exquisitely musical 
temperament and depth of feeling, an artist who combines 
tremendous virtuosity with genuine sentiment.” 

Andre Gresse in “Le Journal” confirms this judgment: 
“This young virtuoso, just now much talked of, is excep- 
tionally gifted. Her technic is brilliant, and her interpre- 
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tations, genuinely musical, found expression in works of 
Schumann and Chopin.” 

Louis Schneider in “Le Gaulois” adds: “Among the 
recitals of the week special mention must be made of Mlle. 
Brard. Is it necessary to speak of her incom- 
parable technic? What is necessary is to say that she 
demonstrated her personality, her musical taste, her youthful 
mastery, and particularly her respectful attitude towards 
the intentions of the composers whose works she played. 
What simplicity, what charm and also what vigor in the 
‘Symphonic Variations’ of Schumann! What exquisite 
execution of pages of Chopin and Faure! Acclaimed, re- 
called at the end of the recital, she played the Saint-Saéns 
‘Alceste’ variations,” 

Rene Brancour writes in “Le Menestrel”: “Everybody 
knows that Mlle. Brard is one of the most remarkable 
pianists who have ever graduated from our conservatoire.” 

Such praise as this, over the signatures of the leading 
critics of the French capital, and innumerable others far 
too extended for quotation, are a sufficient guarantee of 
the high degree of artistry and virtuosity Mlle. Brard 
has to offer American audiences. 


J. T. Fitzgerald Visits New York 

J. T. Fitzgerald, organizer and proprietor of the Fitz- 
gerald Concert Direction, Los Angeles, Cal., of which 
Merle Armitage is the manager, was in New York recently 
“looking us over” and picking up a few artists for the 
coming season. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is one of the leading piano dealers in 
Los Angeles. He organized there many years ago and 
had in those days a concert management as well, taking 
many of the leading artists of the decade to the South- 
west. As his piano business grew he had to abandon the 
concert management because, as he says, he did not happen 
to find anybody to take charge of it with whom he could 
work. Now Mr. Armitage has stepped in to fill up the 
breech, and things are moving along at a lively gait. 





Victor Golibart College Recital 


Victor Golibart, tenor, gave a recital September 29 at 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmetsburg, Md. He was enthusi- 
astically received by an audience of over 1,000, numbering 
students and visitors. The Emmetsburg Weekly in com- 
menting on the recital said: “He showed his great skill in 
interpretation while his easy production and sustained work 
brought out the fine qualities of an artist. His excellent 
numbers and many encores were followed with prolonged 
applause.” 


Kindler With Philadelphia Orchestra 


Hans Kindler will make his first appearances of the 
season on October 27 and 29, when he will be soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski. 





McCormack in Second New York Recital 


John McCormack will give a second New York recital 
at the Hippodrome, Sunday afternoon, November 5 
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Cecil Fanning Back From Vacation in France 


Among the homeward bound Americans on the Homeric, 
arriving recently, was Cecil Fanning, the American bari- 
tone. he singer’s vacation has been spent in travelling 
through Brittany and other sections of France and Switzer- 
land, and ended up with a restful and enjoyable visit at 
the villa of H. B. Turpin at Geneva. 

— the summer Mr. Fanning put into practice some 
of the theories he has been advocating in regard to “calo- 





CECIL FANNING AND H. B. TURPIN. 
(Left) Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin at the latter’s villa 


Switzerland. (Right) The baritone at St. 
Ronan’s Well, Brittany. 


at Geneva, 


ries.” He says that counting your calories makes your 
figure just what you want it to be, and that all that is 
necessary is the will power to begin counting. 

“A calorie,” he says, “is something you can’t see, and 

yet the lack of them makes you thin, or the abundance 
makes you fat. I have reduced seventeen pounds in one 
month by this caloric arithmetic.” 
_ It appears very scientific, but Cecil Fanning says that it 
is most simple and that there are one hundred calories in a 
chocolate cream. If, as he states, one requires two thou- 
sand calories a day for sustenance, it would appear that 
twenty chocolate drops would solve the problem, scientific- 
ally speaking. 





Erna Cavelle in New York 


Erna Cavelle, soprano, who appeared as soloist at “The 
Balsams,” Dixville Notch, N. H., throughout the past sum- 
mer, where her vocal art and charming personality won for 
her scores of admirers, was soloist at the Business and 
Professional Women’s League dinner at the Café Boule- 
vard, on October 4, where she was enthusiastically received. 
Her numbers were: “Pirate Dreams,” Huerter; “Song of 
the Open,” LaForge, and “From the Land of the Sky-Blue 
Water,” Cadman. Edna Horton accompanied. : 





LYELL BARBER WINS OVATION 


Aeolian Hall, New York, October 18, 1922 


NEW YORK HERALD 
“Again expressed his admirable command of piano tone. 


for six encores.” 


He obtains a fine sonority, without noise, in forte passages, 
while his piano passages have great delicacy and well pre- 


served rhythmic outline.” 





TIMES 


cal, interesting and individual. . . . The audience stayed 





TRIBUNE 


“A well-trained accomplished Pianist with a sound and 
competent technique which showed to advantage in his fluent, 


rapid runs, etc.” 


“Is a Pianist of clean-cut technique and singularly right 
ideals; no mere trickster but a follower after Schumann.” 





AMERICAN 


“One of the most accomplished American Pianists—dis- 
closed many excellent qualities, admirable technique; his 
touch is both firm and delicate and his fingers can sing in 


cantilenas.” 





MAIL 


“Is earnest, capable and his interpretation always musi- 





WORLD 


“He is a colorist, a person of temperamental taste and 


musical feeling—treated the Beethoven Sonata with fine dis- 
cretion and distinction. In the Schumann number he ‘Smote, 
the lyre’ effectively.” 





SUN 


“Mr. Barber has nimble fingers, an elastic rhythmic sense 


and ample energy.” 








WESTERN TOUR, JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1923 
BOOKED SOLID JANUARY 30 to FEBRUARY 19 








Exclusive Direction: WALTER ANDERSON 
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THIS IS ELECTION TIME 


VOTE FOR 


FRED PATTON 
FOR BARITONE 





Floyd Photo 


STANDS ON HIS RECORD 


With These 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Asheville Festival (Re-elected) 

Bach Festival 

Boston Handel and Haydn (Re-elected twice) 
Bridgeport Oratorio Society 

Boston Choral Union 

Columbia University (Twice) 

Chicago Apollo Club 

Charlotte, N. C., Festival 


Detroit Festival Chorus 

Denver Festival 

Danbury Community Chorus 

Danville Festival 

Evanston Festival 

East Orange  cereenmnlty Chorus (Re-elected) 
a 


Fitchburg 


Greensboro Festival 

Glens Falis Festival 

Halifax Festival (Re-elected four times) 
Hartford Oratorio Couety (Re-elected) 
Hamilton Centenary Choir 

Jersey City Women’s, Chorus 


Keene Festiv: 


al 
Lowell Choral gy Bie elected) 
London Musical A 

Leman’s Orchestra (Re- elected) 
Minneapolis Philharmonic Society 


Minneapolis Symphony 
Mount Allison College 
Mundell Club of Brooklyn 
Meadville Choral Society 
New York Oratorio Society (Re-elected eight times) 
New York Beethoven Society 
New York Beethoven Association 
New York Mozart Society 
New York Lyric Club 
New York Schola Cantorum (Re-elected) 
New York St. Cecilia Club (Re-elected) 
New York §& meneny Orchestra (Re-elected seven times) 
New York University 
gy: York Festival tre- -elected) 

C. College for Women (Re-elected) 
evacets Festival 
Norfolk Festival 
New ber ted Festival (Re-elected) 
Norwich Music Association (Re-elected) 
Newburyport Music Club (Re-elected) 
Nashua Oratorio Societ 
New Britain Choral Society 
Nahan Franko Orchestra (Fourteen times) 
Ottawa Symphony Orchestra (Twice) 

Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir 

Philadelphia United Singers 


Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra (Three times) 
Paterson Choral Society 
Philadelphia Choral Society 
Pottsville Male Chorus 
Plainfield Community Chorus 
Port Chester Community Chorus (Re-elected) 
Reading Choral Society (Re-elected) 
Smith College (Re-elected) 
Schenectady Choral Society 
St. Louls Pageant Chorus Re- elected) 
St. Louls Symphony Orchestra 
Springfield Festival 
Strawbridge and Clothier Chorus 
Spartanburg Festival 
Sydney Choral Society 
oronto Mendelssohn Choir 
Truro Choral Society 
Toledo Eurydice Club 
Utica B Sharp Chorus 
Union Theological Seminary (Re-elected) 
Waterbury Choral Society 
Worcester Oratorio Society (Re-elected three times) 
Worcester Festival (Re-elected) 
Washington Oratorio Society (Re-elected four times) 
Wooster College 
Wolfville Festival 
Zuro Opera Co. 





THE OFFICIAL PATTON BALLOT 







































































FRED PATTON, BARITONE 


FRED PATTON, BARITONE 














For “MESSIAH” For “FAUST” For “A TALE OF OLD JAPAN” 

FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONE 
For “ELIJAH” For “SAMSON AND DELILAH” For “PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” 

FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED-PAFTON, BARITONE 
For “CREATION” For “FIDELIO” For “JUDAS MACCABEUS” 

FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONF 
For “BEATITUDES” For “DAMNATION OF. FAUST” For “KING.OLAF” 

FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONI 
For “ST. MATTHEW PASSION” For “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA” For “MOZART REQUIEM” 

FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONE 
For “CARACTACUS” For “ST. ELIZABETH” For “DREAM OF MARY” 

FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONE 
For “REDEMPTION” For “AIDA” For “PARADISE LOST” 

FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONE 
For “GOLDEN LEGEND” For “TANNHAUSER” For “THE CRUSADERS” 


FRED PATTON, BARITONE 







































































FRED PATTON, BARITONE 





FRED.PATTON, BARITONE 














For “B MINOR MASS” For “ST. JOHN PASSION” For “BRAHMS REQUIEM” 

FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONE 
For “VERDI REQUIEM” For “LOHENGRIN” For “THE HIGHWAYMAN” 

FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONE 
For “HORA NOVISSIMA” For “ODE TO MUSIC” For “SONGS OF THE FLEET” 

FRED PATTON, BARITONE 3 FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONE 
For “STABAT MATER?” (Rossini) For “THE BELLS” For RECITAL 

FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONE 
For “STABAT MATER” (Dvorak) For “ST. PAUL” For CONCERT +9 

FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONE FRED PATTON, BARITONE 
For “DREAM OF GERONTIUS” For “THE APOCALYPSE” For FESTIVAL 

FRED PATTON, BARITONE 








DIRECTIONS TO. VOTERS 


Indicate proposed performance and send your vote on official ballot to 


‘HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, Nias York 
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RUDOLPH GANZ BRINGS BACK INTERESTING NOVELTIES 
FOR HIS ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PROGRAMS 


Conductor in Fine Health and Gay Spirits—Enjoyed His Vacation and Is Enthusiastic About His Plans 


it was about one o'clock in the afternoon when ye scribe 
found Rudolph Ganz, the St. Louis Orchestra conductor, 
leading a slow movement of kidneys and bacon in the din- 
ing room of the Hotel Pennsylvania and joined him with a 
counterpoint of deviled whitebait. The last time we two 
had met was in the Mirabell Garden at Salzburg, where 
food is cheaper and where one could have something be- 
ides ice water to wash it down, 

“Yes.” said Ganz, “I had a good summer on the whole, 
though I naturally felt a depression in Central Europe just 
did. Now I am back and ready for our second 
with quite a number of new works in my bag 
new to this country. For instance, there is 


as you 


scason 


that is, works 
the symphony in C major by Boccherini, The funny thing 
is. that in the slow movement the cellos are divided into 


parts in a certain passage, which makes me _ think 
that some Jater hand than that of the composer may have 
had a go at the manuscript. 

“But the other works are of decidedly different char 
acter. I spent quite a while in Paris and saw a number of 
the composers that belonged to the ‘Group of Six.’ I 
consider Honegger to be the most talented of this group, 
and am going to play for the first time in this country 
his ‘Horatio Triumphans.’ It is without question the most 
modern score that I have ever seen and I am curious to 
know how the audiences and critics will receive it. His 
‘Pastorale d’Ete,’ which I am also going to play, is, com- 
paratively speaking, simple; that is evolution, the ‘Horatio 
Triumphans’ is revolution. Then there is a work called 
‘Vorfruhling,” by Egon von Wellesz, Schénberg’s _ best 
known pupil, and the suite for orchestra by Dr. Volckmar, 
Andrac, head of the Conservatory of Zurich. 

“It makes me think of a story about Reger and Andrae. 
Said the latter one day to Reger in a joking mood: ‘Max, 
doesn't make me “reger,” it makes me trager.’ 
‘That is nothing,’ replied Reger, ‘when I listen to your 
music, | hear andr'e.’" This is a very deep German joke 
which will not be explained, owing to the danger for the 


three 


' 


your music 


writer, 

Ganz went on to speak about the strangeness of so much 
of the ultra-modern music to our ears and the impression 
of cacophony it produces. He remarked: “Look at what 
they said about Gluck in Paris, that his music, which seems 


so mild and meek to our ears, is mostly noise and kettle 


drums 

“Yes,” he went on as we skipped around from one sub 
ject to another, “I had a very interesting time at Salz- 
burg. You know they can get up a great deal of excite- 


ment over nothing at that festival. They broke up a con- 
cert one night because the audience hissed so strongly at 
a quartet by Anton von Webern, one of the best known 
Schonberg pupils, that it was impossible to proceed.” 


CECILIA GUIDER 


SOPRANO 
Carnegie Hall Recltal, February 5 
tJ Guider 1947 Broadway, New York 











“Don't you think it would be a good idea if American 
audiences would hiss to show their disapproval just as they 
applaud to show their approval?” asked ye scribe. 

Ganz laughed, and without giving a direct answer said: 
“Busoni said that he never felt himself a real success until 
the first time he was hissed, because it showed at least 
the people took intense interest in him, whether favorable or 
the contrary.” ; 

Among others whom Ganz saw while he was in Paris 
were the composer, Francois Poulenc, whose works are 
practically unknown here as yet, and Igor Stravinsky, who 
played through for him the piano score of his opera, 
“Mavra.” “It is remarkable,” said Ganz, “you can call 
it nothing but rhythmic.” 

The St. Louis conductor was looking in the best of 
health and filled with the same restless activity as ever. 
He is looking forward with tremendous enthusiasm to his 
second season in St. Louis. 

“We have a fine orchestra now,” said he, “and we are 
going to develop it into one of the very best in the land. 
My men are as enthusiastic about their work as am, 
which helps tremendously; and I am very pleased with the 
spring tour that Manager Macmillen laid out for us. We 
are going to Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New 
Orleans and Montgomery.” 

On Monday of this week Mr. Ganz left New York for 
St. Louis to start his rehearsals. oO. 


D’Alvarez Returns From Australasia 


Marguerite D’Alvarez and her concert party sailed from 
Wellington, New Zealand, for San Francisco on October 
16, after a long and highly successful season during the 
past summer in Australasia. Sailing for home along with 
the contralto are Livio Manucci, cellist; her secretary, 
Evelyn Woolf, and Edward W. Lowrey, who has been 
representing the Daniel Mayer interests in the Antipodes 
this year. Oscar Wagner, who acted as the contralto’s 
accompanist and contributed solo piano groups to her pro- 
grams throughout most of the Australian tour, sailed from 
Sydney on September 13 to fill engagements in the United 
States. : 

Since opening in Melbourne on June 24, Mane. D’Alvarez 
has given forty concerts, of which Melbourne has heard 
eleven; Sydney, fourteen; Adelaide, four; Perth, four; 
Ballarat, one; Wellington, three, and Auckland, three. 

The Sydney “Triad,” a monthly magazine which is not 
always even kind to artists, has an exceptionally glowing 
and enthusiastic account in its August issue of the im- 
pression made by Mme. D’Alvarez. 

The art of the great singer named above is never static. 
an art evolved from many sources, inner and outward, ultimately 
projecting itself at the moment of fusion or crisis with all the 
dynamic force of a great personality. It is an art that opposes 
itself implacably to that of certain distinguished singers who have 
appeared in Sydney lately, and whose doings may be described as 
a series of society poses of a kind to nauseate those of us who at- 
tach more importance to music than to caste. The local triumphs 
of this great singer were the result of an alliance of great qualities, 
natural and acquired, A grand voice; a restless, inquiring, critical 
mind; a passion for beauty; a remarkable sense of dramatic fitness; 
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D’'ALVAREZ 
(1) on the shore of the 
Indian Ocean at Free- 
mantle, West Australia, 
with Oscar Wagner, 
pianist. (2) The D'Al- 
varez party boarding the 
Trans-Australian train 
en route to Perth— 
Oscar Wagner, Evelyn 
Woolf, secretary; Hd- 
ward W. Lowrey, and 

Mme. D’Alvarez. { 


restraint, subtlety, and limitless eriergy as required; and a soul of 
fire to animate evérything she does. 

The D’Alvarez voice is a true operatic contralto. That is to say, 
it is a mezzo soprano of heavy calibre and great range, with a rick 
broad and sombre colored lower register. And it is a finel unified 
voice; one voice emphatically, and not two or three, clapped one on 
the other, The highest notes, extending to B, are of thrillin 
quality, and with a frequent intensification of feeling and_ simul: 
taneous broadening of the tone, the lowest notes assume the real 
color for tragedy. It is a voice which answers the demands of a 
mistress of the declamatory, the legato and other styles. The love- 
liest Italian style was present in this singer’s version of Giordani’s 
“Caro mio ben.” Then the D’Alvarez version of Durante’s “Danza, 
fanciulla” was a light and playful and charming 4ffair, and right in 
the Italian tradition of beautiful song. 

Remote from these things were her wonderful assumptions of 
Carmen; her seductions of voice and manner; her suggestions of 
insolence and courage; her almost terrifying realization of the 
“Card Song,” where Carmen flings her despair and defiarice in the 
face of Fate itself. Not since Emma Calve's singing of the same 
songs has anyihing like this been heard in Sydney, This later 
Carmen from the newer Spain has a soul as fiery as that of Calve 
and a bigger technic, a bigger mind, a clearer reading of the part to 
reinforce her instinct for the drama. She has much deeper re- 
serves of force and a more enduring flame, Grander passions, 
greater nobleness. The Latin-American has abandon for right oc- 
casions, as none will ever forget who heard her first performance 
here of the Spanish love song of Pedrell, “Mirala bien,’ a thing 
of mad, intoxicating delight. 

But one could go on for many pages in praise of the D’Alvarez 
repertory and style. An end must be made; and this cannot be done 
better than by describing the contralto’s season in this almost in- 
corrigible Anglo-Saxon community as a godsend, 


Maier and Pattison to Offer Varied Repertory 


In their Australian concerts during the past sumnief, 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison have found ample occasion to 
prove that the range of two-piano literature is larger than 
one might, at first thought, suppose, and that it is interesting 
to the concert-going public as ‘well. 

Among the works these brilliant young pianists have per- 
formed together are the following: (Saint-Saéns) “Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Beethoven,” scherzo op. 87, “Rouet 
d’Omphale” and “Danse Macabre ;” (Mozart) sonata in D 
major, andantino and variations, concerto in E flat major; 
(Brahms) variations on a theme by Haydn, andante and 
scherzo from sonata op. 34; (Debussy) “Apres Midi d’un 
faune,” suite “In Black and White’—three pieces; (Ropartz) 
piece in B minor; (Franck) prelude, fugue and variation; 
(Bach) concerto in C minor, Sicilienne; (Schumann) varia- 
tions; (Rachmaninoff) “Barcarolle,” valse; (Arensky) 
romance, valse atid scherzo; (Moussorgsky-Pattison) “Cor- 
onation Scene” from “Boris Godounoff; ([ljinsky) “The 
Orgy;” (Tailleferre) “Jeux de plein air’—two pieces; 
(Weber-Godowsky) contrapuntal paraphrase on “The In- 
vitation to the Dance;” (Hutcheson) Rakoczy March; 
(Aubert) Berceuse; (Chabrier) “Espana;” (Schuett) im- 
promptu rococo; (Hill) “A Jazz Study;” (Godowsky) 
miniature—two pieces; (Raff) gavotte; (Duvernoy) “Feu 
Roulant ;” (Rubinstein) Toreador and Andalouse; (Stra- 
vinsky) Three Little Pieces; (Bax) “Moy Mell;” (Bach- 
Bauer) phantasie and fugue in A minor; (Gliere) Danse 
Populaire; (Casella) Puppazetti—four pieces. 

In addition to the above numbers for two pianos, each 
artist played solo groups. Mr. Pattison was heard in 
(Bach) fantasie and fugue, (Chopin) fantaisie in F minor, 
and scherzo in C sharp minor, (Ravel) sonatine, (Juon) 
etude, (Griffes) “The White Peacock,” (Bax) “Whirligig,” 
(Carpenter) “Polonaise Americane,” (Pattison) prelude, 
(Chopin-Liszt) “Maiden’s Wish,” (Palmgren) “Bird Song.” 

Mr. Maier’s solo repertory included Chopin’s “Berceuse” 
and polonaise in A flat major, (Schubert-Liszt) “Der Erl- 
Konig,” (Weber) “Perpetual Motion,” (Debussy) “La 
Soiree dans Granade’ and Toccata, (Gluck-Brahms) 
Gavotte, (Gliere) prelude, (Mendelssohn-Liszt) “On Wings 
of Song,” (Philippe) “Puck,” (Dett) “Juba Dance,” (Bach) 
sarabande and gavotte, (Amani) Orientale. 


Rosa Ponselle’s Many Concerts 


Rosa Ponselle, dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, left New York on September 27 for Den- 
ver, Colo., where, on October 2, she opened her fifth 
concert season at the Denver Auditorium under the local 
direction of Arthur M. Oberfelder, being joined there by 
William Tyroler who will be her accompanist this season. 

iss Ponselle’s bookings for 1922-23 outnumber any 
previous period since her initial bow on the American con- 
cert platform following her now famous debut as an un- 
heralded acquisition to Mr. Gatti’s forces. Her increasing 
popularity as a platform attraction is attested by the fact 
that no less than seventeen of her dates during the current 
season are in cities where she has appeared at least once 
before and, in a few, twice and even thrice. Her spring 
tour after the close of the season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House will embrace an initial invasion of the Pacific Coast, 
under the regional direction of Frank Healey of San 
Francisco. 


Elshuco Trio in Kenosha November 2. 
The Elshuco Trio will give its first concert of the season 
on November 2, when it will be heard in Kenosha, Wis. 
This will be the first occasion on which William Kroll, the 








‘ new violinist of the ensemble, will play with the trio. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12 
CELSO URTADO 


It was a novel concert which was given by Celso Urtado 
at Aeolian Hall on the evening of October 12, for he 
played a new instrument of his own invention, the celsolin. 
it was described by the critic of the Tribune as “an oblong 
affair a little shorter than a piano keyboard, with wooden 
keys over metal resonators on which the player, standing, 
wielded four rubber-tipped hammers.” Whether or not 
the music produced by this method equals that of other 
instruments there can be no question as to Mr. Urtado’s 
ability as a performer, for he wields the hammers with 
surprising skill. His program was made up of difficult 
selections from both the violin and piano repertory, pre- 
umably chosen to show the-various kinds of music which 
can be performed on this instrument. In reviewing the 
recital the Sun had it that the celsolin is “one of the most 
virtuosic of the tom tom class of instruments, and Mr. 
Urtado is certainly its master.” Max Smith, in the Ameri- 
can, stated that the celsolin “proved to be an elaboration 
of the marimba, with metal resonators to replace the usual 
wooden ones of that Guatemalan xylophone. . Cer- 
tain it is that Urtado with the means at his disposal ob- 
tained remarkable results, especially in dynamic shading, 
in moulding of phrase and in rhythmical zest.” Raul 
Paniagua was at the piano and furnished excellent ac- 


companiments 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 15 
SONIA RADINA 


At Town Hall, on Sunday evening, October 15, Sonia 
Radina, soprano, gave a very interesting and successful 
recital with unique costumes before a capacity house, Her 
program consisted of Russian and Ukrainian compositions in 
which she displayed an excellent voice, rich quality and par- 
ticularly fine diction. Much credit is due her for giving 
such an enjoyable evening to her audience, in spite of the 
fact that she pas been ill for the past week, It can readily 
be understood how much more this artist would be able to 
deliver if it were not for her unfortunate illness before- 
hand, At the close of her recital an ovation was accorded 
her and she received many flowers, which she so generously 
distributed to the audience. 

Saul Baroff, violinist and assisting artist, played composi- 
tions by Corelli, Mendelssohn-Barthol and Wieniawski, in 
which a tone of real warmth stood out in his playing. His 
interpretations also showed careful study of the composers, 
and last but not least, Victor Pranski, at the piano, proved 
: able and capable assistant. 


UKRAINIAN CHORUS 

Again a very large audience—at the Hippodrome—was 
pleased immeasurably by the fine performances of the Rus- 
sian singers, led by Alexander Koshetz. They repeated their 
lovely tonal effects, their finished interpretations; and their 
temperamental delivery, and once more the hearers gave 
vent to unbounded enthusiasm. These Ukrainians are sure 
to be among the season's most enjoyable and picturesque 
attractions. The soloists, Mlle. Ola Slobodskaja and Nina 
Koshetz, sang with warmth and vocal skill and captured their 
audience completely. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 16 


himself a: 


WENDLING QUARTET 

The Wendling String Quartet of Stuttgart, which was 
brought to America by Mrs. Coolidge for the Berkshire 
Chamber Music Festival, made its bow to New York cham- 
ber music lovers on the evening of October 16 at the Town 
Hall in a program that was as dry as our dry country 
with the beotleggers left out, although all that was on it 
was made in good old Germany of bibulous days when 
pussyfooters and other kill-joys were unknown to history 
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and undreamed of even in the fantastic imagination of H. 
G. Wells. 

Reger and Brahms on the two ends, with a breath of 
fresh air in the way of Papa Haydn in between, was the 
fare offered the devoted—and some of the devoted perhaps 
enjoyed a little of it. The Reger work was the quartet 
in E flat, op. 109, which, had it been written as an exam- 
ination thesis by an aspirant to university honors would 
certainly have won the honors. It may have some ideas 
here and there. If so they are buried beneath the wealth 
of verbiage, mostly meaningless and inconsequential, which 
is the only wealth which the work has to offer. 

Were it not “lese majesté” to utter a disparaging word 
of Brahms one would feel inclined to remark that the above 
comments might be repeated with regard to the quintet 

layed on this occasion, op. 34, with the efficient aid of 
feinrich Gebhardt at the piano. 

Haydn is a different story. He had something to say. 
Nothing very deep, to be sure. But at least one feels that 
he had some respect for beauty in art. 

The entire program was played dryly if correctly. 


HELEN STOVER 


Helen Stover gave her first New York recital at Aeolian 
Hall on Monday evening, October 16, Miss Stover has 
a warm and rich voice, particularly beautiful in the middle 
register and of good quality in the higher register, though 
she seems inclined to pinch the top notes. She also has 
very good ideas as to how to sing songs effectively, 

She — with a group of French and followed. it with 
several German numbers the most effective of which -was 
Erich Wolff's “Alle Dinge haben Sprache.” The task of 
singing Strauss’ “Cacilie” is one before which the most 
practiced singer may hesitate; Miss Stover acquitted her- 
self very well indeed. Next came a group made up of 
songs by Duparc, Widor, Pierné and Poldowski, of which 
the Dupare “Chanson Triste” was the most effective, and 
to end with there was an American group with numbers 
from A. Walter Kramer, Wintter Watts, John Alden Car- 
penter and Rudolph Ganz in which.the Carpenter song, 
“Go Lovely Rose,” won particular’ favor. There were en- 
cores and any quantity of flowers. Miss Stover had the 
assistance—and this is no idle word—of Walter Golde at 
the piano. All in all it was a distinctly auspicious debut, 
one that promises a good future for the voung singer. 

The Times said that: “Her voice is rich in quality and 
guided by musical intelligence”; the American commented : 
“She possesses a pleasing. mezzo soprano yoice, which was 
agreeably revealed when kept ‘in its proper scope.” 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17 


THE LENOX STRING QUARTET 


The Lenox String Quartet takes its name from Lenox, 
Mass., and has for its cellist Emmeran Stoeber, who used 
to belong to the Berkshire Quartet in neighboring Pittsfield. 
The other members are Sandor Harmati, first violin; Wolfe 
Wolfinsohn, second violin, and Nicholas Moldavan, viola. 


This quartet, recently formed, made its first public appear- 


ance at Aeolian Hall on. Tuesday evening, October 17. 
It presented an ideal program—the Kodaly quartet, op. 2, 
which has been heard here only once before, a good many 
years ago, played by the Kneisels, and the Beethoven quar- 
tet, op. 18, F major. : 

The new quartet has véry little to criticise and a great 
deal to recommend it. The leader is a violinist of unusual 
ability—a musician, technically competent and the possessor 
of a Alistinctive tone, rich, colorful and always agreeable. 
Stoeber is an excellent cellist, and the two inside men quite 
equal to the demands made upon them, There was a pre- 
cision of ensemble and si s of interpretative purpose 
rarely found in a quartet >has been playing together for 
comparatively so short a time.” The Lenox must be reck- 
oned among the best we have. x 

The Kodaly work, ten yéars old or so, sounded surpris- 
ingly unmodern, compared to what the same composer pro- 
duces today. It is full of meto 
warm, colorful harmonies. » The) Beethoven playing was 
excellent—not so dry, as much ~ Bae. which has been heard 
here lately. There was an~aiidi of good size, which 
expressed its approval with no uncertain hands, 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Strangely enough the 1922-23 orchestral season of New 
York was ushered in by an out of town orchestra, the 
splendid and popular Philadelphia Orchestra, which made 
its current debut before a vast Carnegie Hall audience, 
which represented the first of a series of sold out houses 
for the appearances this winter of our -symphonic visitors 
from the neighboring ‘citys It is an open secret that all 
the tickets for their season here have been sold and that 
large prices are paid as premiums for seats whenever such 
subscription pasteboards are not being used by their regu- 
lar holders. This demand on the part of the New York 
public is a legitimate one, for Leopold Stokowski and his 
Philadelphia players havé wen a solid place in the af- 
fections of metropolitan concert goers. This is due pri- 
marily to the excellence of the performances given by the 
Philadelphia organization, and also to the fact that its 
conductor possesses an engaging, picturesque and compell- 
ing personality. He is a musician of serious mind and pur- 
pose, and striking accomplishments in musicianship and 
baton technic, 

The audience of Tuesday evening, October 17, had much 
to become enthusiastic about, for the lovely tone of the 


“pidiiant rhythms and ~ 
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orchestra, its fluent and finished phrasing, its flawless 
execution and the subtly artistic and temperamental read- 
ings of Stokowski all were in abundant evidence in a well 
balanced program consisting of the “Meistersinger” pre- 
lude, Beethoven's fourth symphony, and Strauss’ “Helden; 
leben.” Glowing warmth and fine color effects marked 
interpretation of the Wagner number. It was climaxed 
irresistibly and, of course, was received with acclaim 1 
the auditors. Beethoven’s symphony was delivered w 
musical continence, and yet was imbued with sufficient sub- 
jectivity to make the utterance more than merely a pre- 
sentation of the letter of the score, as is so often done by 
conductors who would rather teach than edify, and gen- 
erally succeed in boring rather than uplifting. Stokowski 
never bores; his mind is too versatile and his musical emo- 
tions are too keen to permit him to lapse into dullness or 
commonplaceness. 

The Strauss tone poem had a tremendously effective 
proclamation, shot through with scintillating tonal and 
dynamic nuances and an orchestral playing technic of the 
very finest kind. One marvelled at the precision of the 
pate ap ites in even the most. intricate portions of 
work, 

Leader Stokowski had a real ovation at the end of 
“Heldenleben,” and with a true sense of justice he made 
his orchestra share with him in acknowledging the tumult- 
ous applause. Altogether it was a highly pleasurable and 
often exciting evening and it augured well for the many 
enjoyable concerts which are sure to be heard here this 
season during the rest of the series to be given by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18 
LYELL BARBER 


Much interest surrounded the Aeolian. Hall recital of 
Lyell Barber, on Wednesday afternoon, October 18, be- 
cause of the admirable impression the pianist created at 
his debut last season. And in this more recent appearance 
he came up to all expectations. He is one of the most 
promising talents that have come along the crowded paths 
in several years. There is a certain freshness and straight- 
forwardness about his appearance and manner that is re- 
flected in his playing. It is clean-cut and crisp and there 
is a spontaneity that makes itself felt at once by the au- 
dience. As a technician Mr. Barber is well equipped, and 
his fingers are sure and fleety. He masters the most dif- 
ficult passages with amazing ease and, as a matter of fact, 
impresses one with his absolute poise and ease. In sin- 
cerity he also is not lacking. 

In the Handel chaconne in G major, he made a very 


- 


‘favorable impression, at once revealing his admirable pi- 


anistic qualities. The Beethoven sonata, op. 81, was given 
an interesting reading. There was a fine play of color 
in evidence and a nimbleness of fingering that was also 
noted in the Schumann “Faschingsschwank aus Wien,” 
which, by the way, found the most favor. The final group 
consisted of a number of attractive selections the most 
pore of which were two pieces by Cyril Scott, “Autumn 
dyll” and “A Mountain Brook,” an impromptu. At the 
end there were several encores and after each group rounds 
of genuine applause. There was a large and responsive 
audience on hand to hear him. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 19 


' ANITA ATWATER 


Comely, statesque personage and excellent high soprano 
voice, together with delightful finish of artistic detail, are 
united in Anita Atwater, whose recital at Aeolian Hall, 

ober 19, was heard and applauded by an audience of 
good size. This audience greatly liked the dainty, unex- 
eee and cadenza-like finish (going up a seventh and 
ack) of “Robin Adair,” and redemanded it. A climax of 
power was reached in Donaudy’s “O Del Mio Amato,” 
and another in Tirindelli’s “Memento” with a fine high 
A_at the close. Daintily ingratiating was Donaudy’s 
“Venuto e Aprile,” a menuet sung in French, relating the 
doings of elves, and a. similar elf-song by the German, 
Wolff, showed the “point of view” of each composer, the 
Frenchman relying on the vocal effect, the German largely 
on the “music box” piano score. That the singer has dra- 
matic gifts was evidenced in Lieurance’s “Her Blanket,” 
where she made ghosts very vivid. Of greater musical 
moment was the aria from Bizet’s “The Pearl Fishers,” 
with some fine high B’s and C’s, and Liszt’s “Loreley,” 
both sung with excellent style. Some Chilean-Spanish 


~ songs at the close won special applause, and accompanist 


Bos did beautiful work at the piano. 

“Her lower register having a certain dusky smoothness” 
and “Soprano scores in Spanish and Chilean songs,” were 
comments of the New York Tribune, and the New York 
Herald said: “Miss Atwater has a voice which ought to 
sound beautiful all of the time, instead of only some of 
the time. -. . Her voice has some moving, dark, 
dramatic tones in the middle register . but her 
Italian is sadly American.” 


ROSE BECKER 


An interesting recital was given by Rose Becker, violin- 
ist, at Town Hall on Thursday evening, October 19, before 
a well filled house. Her program consisted of composi- 
tions by Franck, Lalo, Kreisler, Saint-Saéns, Wieniawski 
and others, in all of which careful study of the various 
compositions was shown in her interpretations. Her tone 
was of good quality, and difficult passages were handled 
skillfully. Special mention must be made of the scherzo- 
caprice by Kreisler, for the violin alone, which was ex- 
ceptionally well played and won an ovation. 

arry Kaufman, accompanist, is always an addition to 
the success of any program. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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SUE HARVARD’S MEMORY PROVES RELIABLE 


Singer Subjects Herself to Interesting Test—Visits Scenes of Her Childhood in Wales and England—To Have a Busy 
Season 


If a woman who arrives on time for an appointment is 
a model, certainly one who arrives with several minutes 
to spare must be perfection. And that is exactly what 
Sue Harvard did. Of course, knowing Miss Harvard and 
some of the splendid things she has accomplished, one should 
not be surprised at this evidence of the unusual. Vivacious 
and effervescing with the joy of life, she seemed to possess 
the magic power of transmitting the same power to her 
vis-a-vis. 

“Even if you were away all summer, it didn’t take you 
long to get back into New York's swing,” I observed. 
Can’t Work Ir Turncs Are Nor Ricut, 

“Tl am sure if you could know all the things I am trying 
to do with no time to do them, you woulda’t’ wonder,” 
and she laughed a little breathlessly. “You see, I only 
got back on September 9, and ever since then I have been 
so busy that I feel as though I were living in a regular 
whirlwind. What with a number of early fall engage- 
ments to be filled, programs to be memorized, gowns to 
be fitted and all the hundred and one other little things 
which of themselves don't amount to mich but which 
take up so much time, you may be sure I haven't had time 
to sit down and hold my hands and wonder what to do. 
“And before I could do any of these things I simply had 
to fix up my home. I don’t know why—perhaps it is 
my Welsh ancestry—but anyway I simply cannot” work, 
cannot live unless my surroundings are as they should 
be. So I have spent a great deal of the time since I 
got back in fixing up my things. Now, I am happy to 
say, everything is just about as I wish, so I will be able 
to get down to work in real earnest. It is hard, though, 
after you have had such a wonderful summer as I did.” 

“Tell me all about it,” 1 urged. 

An Anso.utety Perrect Trip. 

“Well, for one thing, it was absolutely perfect—not a 
single incident to mar my joy. I left June 13, on the 
Aquitania, It won't be necessary for me to tell you any- 
thing about the trip, for Mr. Liebling was on the boat 
and wrote at Jength concerning it in his ‘Variations,’” 

“Oh, yes, I remember, and you scored a real success 
as you always do—at the ship’s concert.” 

Miss Harvard gracefully acknowledged this and went on 
to tell of her adventures in the British Isles, for she gave 
concerts in England and Wales. Among them was a 
recital at Wigmore Hall, appearances at the homes of Lloyd 
George and Gordon Selfridge. At Lansdowne House, the 
home of the latter, the occasion was a dinner given in 
honor of Ex-President Taft, at which 150 Americans were 
She also appeared with equal success at the annual 
Eisteddfod, held at Ammanford. 

Visits Her BirtHpeace. 

“It was all so nice, but I think one of the very nicest 
experiences I had was when I went back to the little Welsh 
town where I was born, to give a concert. 

“You didn’t know | was born in Wales? Well, I was, 
although my parents came to America when I was only a 
few months old. Naturally I didn’t remember much about 
the place, but Dowlais—that is its name—was charming 
and everybody was so sweet and friendly that I loved it. 
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Then, too, I have a number of relatives living there and 
they took great pleasure in pointing out this or that spot 
which had been connected either with my own brief stay 
there or with that of my parents. 

“I sang a program made up of songs in Welsh, Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, Spanish and German and surely I 
don’t need to tell you that my audience enjoyed those in 
Welsh the best. Only those who have gone back to their 
own home folks and have been received with all the warmth 
and enthusiasm which only the home folks know how to 
give, only those can quite understand my feelings on that 
occasion. I couldn’t help wishing my parents might have 
been there. And so I was almost overcome when, at the 
close, after much speechmaking, I was presented with 
this clock.” 

A Hanpsome MEMENTO. 

The clock in question is a handsome French enamel fold- 
ing clock in a beautiful shade of turquoise blue. It bears 
the inscription: “Presented to Miss 
Sue Harvard by friends on her 
visit to Dowlais, South Wales, 

August 31, 1922.” 

“And in addition to the concert, 
there were trips to various places 
of interest, either local or historic, 
or of scenic beauty, and visits with 
relatives whom I had never met 
before, so that time just flew. You 
see I had not been in Wales since 
I grew up, although I went abroad 
just before the war. Then, I went 
right through to Germany to study 
and when I came back I was in 
too much of a hurry to reach the 
United States to think of stop- 
ping or making any unnecessary 
visits enroute. 

A Rea ADVENTURE. 


“But the real adventure of my 
trip was the journey to Cinder- 
ford, where I used to go to school. 
Now let me explain before you 
begin to look your unbelief and 
suspicions, since I have already 
told you that I left Wales when 
I was a few months old. My par- 
rents took me to America, where 
we stayed only a comparatively 
short time and then we returned 
to Cinderford, from which we 
again returned to America after 
a brief period, there to remain. 
During the time we lived in Cin- 
derford, however, I was sent to school, although I was 
only about three years old. No one thought it strange there 
for a youngster of that age to go to school—they all did. 
_“It is not strange, I suppose, that my memories of 
Cinderford were very vague. However, I determined to 
test my memory, and accordingly Miss Usher and I boarded 
the train one fine day for Cinderford. 


A Memory Test. 

“‘I remember the school very well,’ I told her after we 
were en route. ‘I am sure you will find that it has a big 
iron fence around it, for that iron fence is the most 
prominent thing about it in my memory. Then I re- 
member a stone wall, along which I used to walk, and a 
large deep pool of water. I can’t somehow seem to get 
eo connection clearly, but you just wait and see if I’m not 
right. 

“‘T guess I'll have to,’ she said with a laugh, ‘at least, 
I can’t prove you’re wrong until we get there.’ 

“Finally, we did get there, and I told the driver of 
the ancient station carriage to drive us to the school. 
Sure enough, there was the fence. 

“‘Now, what do you think of my memory?’ I said tri- 
umphantly to Miss Usher. And like Poe’s ‘Raven,’ she 
could only answer ‘Never more.’ 

Like A PropicaAt DauGcHrTer. 


“We dismissed the driver, deciding to walk about the 
village in search of the wall and the pool. Seeing two 
women standing in front of the English equivalent of the 
French buvette, I accosted them, asking them whether they 
remembered a family of Harvards which had once lived 
in the village. 

“‘Oh, to be sure,’ responded the elder of the two. 

“I don’t suppose you remember me,’ I continued, ‘but 
I am Sue Harvard.’ 

“With that the old lady grabbed me by the arm and 
peered into my face. Having satisfied herself, apparently, 
she then proceeded to give me such a welcome as might have 
been extended to her own kith and kin. 

_ ‘Of course, there’s a wall and a pool,’ she said emphat- 
ically, when I had made known that part of my hazy re- 
membrance and forthwith guided us there. 


the floral tributes. 


of her relatives. 


England, which she attended as a small child. 
(4) Miss Harvard on the steps before the church where her mother 
used to sing. (5) Miss Harvard tries her hand at golf in the mountains of South Wales. 
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Carl Flesch Coming 


Berlin, October 2 (By Cable).—Carl Flesch, the 
Hungarian violinist, will return to America for the 
second half of the season under the management 
of Arthur Judson. Prof. Flesch is about to begin 
an extensive European tour, his first concert taking 
place in Budapest. Cc. &. 











Praise For Miss UsuHer. 


“I don’t need to tell you that Miss Usher and I thor- 
oughly enjoyed our little visit in Cinderford. I know I 
felt like the Prodigal Daughter, and I am quite sure Miss 
Usher has unbounded faith in my memory, now. 

“And right here I want to register my appreciation of 
and regard for Miss Usher. Not only is she a splendid 
accompanist, but she is also a thoroughly delightful travel- 
ing companion, and I know perfectly well I wouldn’t have 
had nearly such a good time if I had gone without her. 

“Before we came home, we had a week in Paris. That 


KODAKS OF SUE HARVARD. 


(1) Sue Harvard (right) and Ethel Watson Usher, her accompanist, with some of 
(2) Miss Harvard standing before the school in Cinderford, 


(3) At Treforest, Wales, with a group 


was another place I had never been to see before, but I 
succumbed to its charm just as all the rest have.” 


Anp ENGAGEMENTS! ! 

And then a fitting—one of those necessary evils which 
overshadows all women’s lives but especialy that of the 
artist—intervened and her impressions of the French capital 
will have to be relegated to another visit. And goodness 
only knows when that will be, for Miss Harvard’s engage- 
ments began with an appearance at Mansfield, Ohio, on 
October 10, followed by recitals at Bellevue, Pa., on Octo- 
ber 12; Washington, D. C., October 13 and 14; Syracuse, 
N. Y., October 18. At Bellevue, she was the guest of honor 
at a dinner given for her by the Lambskin Club, and in 
Washington she appeared before the Kiwanis Convention, 
Miss Harvard being an honorary member of that organiza- 
tion. Then on November 2, she will give her annual New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall. Other engagements in- 
clude an appearance on November 7, at Philadelphia; No- 
vember 5, at Springfield, Mass.; in December at Bristol, 
Va.; a tour through the Capital district under the auspices 
of the Kiwanis Clubs in December; second appearance 
with the Arion Society of Milwaukee; fourth consecutive 
season’s appearance with the Indianapolis Maennerchor ; an 
appearance under the auspices of the Rochester (N.Y.) 
Morning Musicales, etc. H. R. F. 


Tillotson Concert Series Soon to Begin 


The Betty Tillotson Concert Bureau will present the first 
of a series of recitals which will be given in New York 
during the coming season, on November 15, at Town Hall. 
J. Steel Jamison, tenor ; Mme, Nikoloric, pianist, and Walter 
Mills, baritone, will appear on this program, with J. War- 
ren Erb at the piano. The various artists who are booked 
for the several concerts are all Americans. Some are well 
established in the musical world, while others are not so 
well known, Several will have their first appearance in 
New York on these programs, Miss Tillotson looks for 
helpful suggestions from the musical world of New York 
and promises some interesting material and unusual talent 
in her selection of artists. 


Artists Appear at Free Concert 


Three well known artists gave their services at one of 
the free weekly educational concerts at De Witt Clinton 
High School last Sunday evening. They were the Hun- 
garian pianist, Erwin Nyiregyhazi; the American bass- 
baritone, Fred Patton, and the soprano, Dicie Howell. 

This series is sponsored by a large group of leading music 
patrons and artists and has the voluntary co-operation of 
some of the biggest names in both fields. 4 


Son. Cit Ditedsh. ‘I aiesee tn. Mews Veok 


Dr. Carl Riedel, conductor, coach and accompanist of in- 
ternational reputation, well known to most of the artists 
throughout gag, arrived from Vienna, and will locate 
in New York. Dr. Riedel, although here but a short time, 
is already busy coaching several concert and operatic singers. 
He is under the exclusive management of the International 
Art Company. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 
From October 26 to November 9 





Aves, Drada: 
Houston, Texas, October 28. 
Galveston, Texas., Nov. 1. 


Easton, Pa., November 7. 
Lancaster, Pa., November 8. 
Bachaus: 


London, England, Nov. 1. 


Baker, Elsie: 
White Plains, N. Y., Oct. 26. 


Besler, “Miss Bobby”: 
New Bedford, Mass., Nov. 4-5. 


Bori, Lucrezia: 
St, Paul, Minn., Oct, 27. 
Kansas city, Mo., Nov. 5. 


Boston a hy coe Orchestra: 


Montrea anada, Nov. 6. 


Bourskaya, Ina: 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Oct. 30. 


Braslau, Sophie: 


Boston, Mass., November 5. 


Cadman, Charles Wakefield: 
Farmville, Yo ong 26. 
Princeton, W. , Oct. 28. 
Cumberland. Mae "Oct. 30. 
Wheeling, W. Va., Nov. 1. 
Grove City, Pa., Novy. 2. 
Erie, Pa., November 3. 
Warren Pa., November 6. 

ay Bs Pa., Nov. 7. 
Philadeinhia Pa., Nov 8 


Claussen, Julia: 
Welch, W. Va., Nov. 2. 


Cortot, Alfred: 
Baltimore, Md., pera 2. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 3. 
Rochester, N. Y., November 7. 


Criterion Male Quartet: 
Council Bluffs, Ia., Noy. 6. 
University Place, Neb., Nov. 7. 
Manhattan, Kan., November 8. 
Beloit, Kan., November 9, 


D'Alvarez, Marguerite: 
Palo Alto, Cal., November 9. 


David, Annie Louise: 
Berkeley, Cal., October 30. 
Modesto, Cal., November 5. 


De Feo Grand Opera Co.: 


Lancaster, Pa., November 6-7. 


De Gogorza, Emilio: 
Portland, Me., November 9. 


Detroit Symp 'y Orchestra: 
Ann Arbor, Mich., October 30, 


Dux, Claire: 
Urbana, IIl., October 27. 
St. Louis, Mo., October 28. 
Memphis, Tenn., October 30. 


Elman, Mischa: 
Madison, Wis., November 1. 


Elshuco Trio: 


Kenosha, Wis., November 2. 


Errolle, Ralph: 
Houston, Tex., Oct. 


Farrar, Geraldine: 

Grand Forks, N. D., Oct. 30. 
Minneapolis, Minn... Nov. 1. 
Omaha, Neb., November 3. 
Ames, Ia., November 4. 

Des Moines, Ia., November 7. 
Lincoln, Neb., November 7. 
Burlington, Ta., Noy. 9. 


Friedman, Ignaz: 
Leipsic, Germany, Oct. 31. 
Dresden, Germany, Nov. 1. 
Breslau, Germany, Nov. 3. 
Leipsic, Germany, Nov. 6. 
Berlin, Germany, Nov. 8. 


Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: 
Chicago, Ill,, November 5. 


Galli-Curci, Amelita: 
Detroit, Mich., October 26. 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 29. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 31. 


Garden, Mary: 


Lexington, Ky., November 1. 


Ginrich, Lillian: 
Geneva, N. Y., Nov. 3. 


Gordon, Jeanne: 
Houston, Tex., October 28. 


Grainger, Percy: 
Amsterdam, Holland, Oct. 26. 
The Hague, Holland, Oct. 28. 
Haarlem, Holland, Oct. 31. 
Zutpher, Holland, "November 2. 
Amersfoort, Holland, Nov. 4. 
Rotterdam, Holland, Nov. 6. 
Deventer, Holland, Nov. 8. 
Haarlem, Holland, Nov. 9. 


Harvard, Sue: 
rin field, Mass., Nov. 5. 
Phila elphia, Pa., November 7. 


Heifetz, Jascha: 
Syracuse, N. Y., October 31. 
Akron, Ohio, November 1. 
St. Paul, Minn., November 6. 
Lincoln, Neb., November 9. 


Hempel, Frieda: 
Montreal, Can., Nov. 6. 


Hess, Myra: 
Dundee, Ireland, Oct. 26. 
Glasgow, Scotland, Oct. 27. 
Edinburgh, Scotland, Oct, 28, 
Exeter, England, October 20. 
Winchester, England, , 2. 
London, England, Nov. 3, 
Kindler, Hans: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Oct, 27-28. 
Kolar, Ella: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 26, 
Kouns, Neitle: 
Buffalo, N. Y., November 2. 


Kouns, Sara: 
Buffalo, N. Y., November 2. 


Leopold, Ral 
Teedo,’ ng 27. 


27-28, 


Irene Castle and 


Levitzki, Mischa: 
Hartford, Conn., October 31. 
Elkins Park, Pa., Nov. 3. 


Lucchese, Josephine: 
Houston, Tex., October 28. 
Fort Worth, ‘Tex. .» Nov. 2, 
San Antonio, Texas, Noy. 3. 


Martinelli, Giovanni: 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 26. 


Matzenauer, Margaret: 
Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 26. 
Oklahoma Cit Okia., Oct, 30. 
Shawnee, Okia, ye Gee. F4 
Columbus, Ohio, November 4. 
Hartford, Conn., Nov. 9. 


Meisle, Kath 
Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Ill, 


Mills, Walter: 
Plainfield, N. Y., Oct. 28. 
Moiseiwitsch, Benno: 
Boston, Mass., October 27-28. 
Mukle, May: 
London, England, November 3. 
Murphy, Lambert: 
Logansport, Ind., Nov. 8. 
Neill, Amy: 
Belfast, Ireland, Oct, 


New York Phil. Orchestra: 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 5. 
Paderewski: 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 9. 


Patton, Fred: 
South Manchester, 


a., October 31. 
November 5. 


27, Nov. 


Conn., 
October 26, 
Perfield, Effa Ellis: 

Elizabeth, N. J., November 2, 
Persinger, Louis: 

Modesto, Cal., November 5. 
Philadelphia Orchestra: 

Baltimore, Md., November 8. 
Raisa, Rosa: 

St. Joseph, Mo., October 26. 

Cleveland, Ohio, October 29. 
Rimiai, Giacomo: 

Joseph, Mo,, Oct, 26. 

et: -veland, Ohio,’ October 29. 
Rubinstein, Erna: 

St. Louis, Mo., November 6. 


St. Denis, Ruth: 


Ann Arbor, Mich,, October 26. 


Elyria, Ohio, October 27. 
Sandusky, Ohio, October 28, 
Utica, N. Y., October 30. 
Binghamton, N. Y. Oct. 31. 
Rochester, N. Y., Nov, 1. 
Buffalo, N. Y., November 2. 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 3. 
Niagara Falls, N, Y., Nov. 4. 
London, Ont., Can., Nov. 6. 
Grand Ra ids, 
Aurora, Ill., November 9. 
Salvi, Alberto: 

Mt, Pleasant, Mich., Oct. 26. 
Detroit, Mich., October 30, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 5. 


Samaroff, Olga: 


Philadelphia, Pa,, October 31. 


Pa., Nov. 3-4. 


Philadelphia, 
November 8. 


Baltimore, Md., 
Schnitzer, Germaine: 


Christiania, Norway, Nov, 5-7. 


Stockholm, Sweden, Nov. 8. 


Schumann Heink, Mme.: 
Shamokin, Pa., October 27. 
Ww illiamsport, 


Shawn, Ted: 


Ann Arbor, Mich,, October 26. 


Elyria, Ohio, October 27. 
Sandusky, 
Utica, ¥. Cotes *.. 
Binghamton, Ny, ye 
Rochester, ; 

Buffalo, N. Y Ya Nov. 2. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Nevenser 3. 
Niagara Falls, N . Y., Nov. 4. 
London, Ont., Cea, .» Nov. 6. 
Grand a pids Mich., Nov. 8. 
Aurora, I , November ¥. 
Silverson - Suaasan Char- 
lotte: 
Lenz, Austria, October 27. 
Graz, Austria, October 29. 
Munich, Germany, Oct. 31. 
Dresden, Germany, Oct. 9. 

Sousa and His Band: 
Baltimore, Md., November 3. 

Spalding, Albert: 
Bloomington, Ill., Nov. 9. 

Sparkes, Lenora: 

Chicago, Ill., November 5. 

Sundelius, Marie: 

Bradford, Pa., October 30-31. 

Tsianina, Princess: 

Farmville, Va., October 26. 
Princeton, W. Va., October 28. 
Cumbe erland, Md., October 30, 
Wheeling, W. Va., Noy. 1. 
Grove City, Pa., Novetmber 2. 

U. S. Marine Band: 

Boston, Mass., October 26. 


Van Gordon, Cyrena: 
Weatherford, Okla., Oct. 27. 


Independence, ent Oct. 30, 


Kansas City, Kans., Nov. 1. 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 2. 
Springfield, Mo., November 3. 


Vreeland, Jeannette: 
Attleboro, Mass., October 26. 


Wylie, William: 
bp Prk Ohio, November 7. 
Marysville, Ohie. Nov. 8 


Company on Tour 


MUSICAL COURIER 


11 in Huntington, W. Va. There will be some additional 
dates after December 11, arrangements for which are now 
being made. The tour includes all of the leading cities of 
the United States east of Wichita, including Texas. 


Dupré at Wanamaker’s Second Organ Series 


Marcel Dupré’s recital at the Wanamaker Auditorium, 
Tuesday afternoon, October 3, inaugurated the second 
series of organ recitals on the new organ installed there 
last year. Monsieur Dupré, organist at Notre Dame 
Cathedral, Paris, was received with great enthusiasm in this 
country last year, and is now beginning a transcontinental 
tour of six months, during which period he will play 
recitals in nearly eighty of the principal cities of the 
United States and Canada, some appearances being with 
the Philadelphia and Boston Symphony orchestras. 

Again Monsieur Dupré proved himself an exceptional 
virtuoso and drew hearty applause from the very large 
audience. His program consisted of a “Noel” with varia- 
tions, by Louis Claude D’Aquin; the Bach prelude and fugue 
in A minor, which was built up with most effective registra- 
tion and technical skill; the allegro from Widor’s fifth 
symphony; the intermezzo from Louis Vierné’s third sym- 
phony (this symphony was especially written for Monsieur 
Dupré and dedicated to him); finale, B flat major, by 
César Franck, a majestic work admirably rendered; a pre- 
lude and fugue in G minor by Monsieur Dupré himself, 
an exquisitely conceived work; and finally an improvisation. 

This was especially interesting, for it will be recalled that 
Monsieur Dupré created a sensation in New York last 














Mich,, Nov. 8. 


Pa., October 30. 


Ohio., October 28. 


It is announced by Management Ernest Briggs, Inc., that 
the complete tour for Irene Castle, Irene Castle Orchestra 
and Moscow Artists’ Ensemble is booked opening at Pitts- 
field, Mass., October 23, and continuing until December 
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MATO 


Famous Baritone 


RETURNS TO AMERICA 
AFTER 2 YEARS’ ABSENCE 


in January 


REMAINING UNTIL JUNE 1923 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
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1451 Broadway New York City 





























season by his amazing ability to improvise. On one occasion 
he improvised an entire symphony (four movements), 
thirty-five minutes long, on a theme handed him but a few 
minutes before. At the recital on Tuesday afternoon, Dr. 
Alexander Russell, concert director, placed a well-known 
theme, “Swanee River,” on the console, and Monsieur 
Dupré, seating himself, immediately improvised most inter- 
estingly, working it out in fugue form. 

Dr. Russell compiled the descripitive 
program. 


notes for the 


Ethel Jones’ Aeodita ‘Hall Program 


Ethel Jones, mezzo, for her Aeolian Hall recital on the 
afternoon of October 30, will include numbers by Tourne- 
mire, Delibes, Chabrier, Fourdrain, Arensky, Stravinsky, 
Rachmaninoff, Granville Bantock, Cyril Scott, meres 
Martin, Molly Carew, H. T. Burleigh, Arthur Foote, Carol 
Robinson, Richard Hageman and Sidney Homer. “Go 
Lovely Rose” (Ms.), by Carol Robinson, is dedicated to 
Miss Jones. 


Souvaine Recital Postponed 


Owing to unavoidable circumstances, the concert of 
American music for the piano, to have been given by Henry 
Souvaine at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Friday evening, 
October 27, has been postponed to a later date. Tunde Draj- 
jer will make her pianistic debut at Aeolian Hall at this 
time (Friday evening, October 27). 


Onegin’s deitionn ‘Debut October 31 
At her American debut, which takes place on October 31, 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Sigrid Onegin, the new contralto 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will sing an aria from 
Mozart’s “Titus” and Richard Strauss’ “Hymnus” and 
“Muttertaendelei.” 


31 


Carmen Ferraro Opens Studio Here 


Carmen Ferraro, opera tenor and conductor and lately 
artistic director of the National Grand Opera Associa 
tion of Chicago, has reopened a studio in New York at 
the Metropolitan Opera House building, 1425 Broadway, 
in view of reorganizing the Na- 
tional Grand Opera Association in 
order to give an opportunity to 
American singers of acquiring ex- 
perience in opera, which in the 
past so many have thought could 
only be gained in Europe. 

Sig. Ferraro, although an [tal- 
ian by birth, has been an American 
citizen many years, and has al- 
ways emphasized strongly his be- 
lief that America can exploit her 
own talent. This he proved by 
the opera companies he formed 
where Americans who _ received 
their entire musical education in 
their own country nave been able 
to stand on the same footing as 
foreign trained artists. 

bbe" Columbiana (Ohio), of 
July 20, speaks of Mr. Ferraro in 
the following terms: “Sig. Car- 
men Ferraro, the artistic director, 





FERRARO 


SIG. 


most ably held under control singers and musicians, prov 
ing once more that his artistic work at all times main 
tains a uniformly high standard. Both as a lyric tenor 


and as a leader he displays a personality of unusual mag 
netism. To his untiring efforts are due much of | the 
success attained by his promising pupils, Gertrude Stricklet 
and Mrs. Florence McClure, for whom he foresees a great 
future in grand opera. Miss Strickler has already been 
engaged by the National Grand Opera Association of which 
Sig. Carmen Ferraro will be general manager and artisti 
director.” 


Davison to Address American Guild 
Organists 


Banks M. Davison, manager of publications for the 
White Smith Music Hage x Company, will deliver an 


address to the American Guild of Organists, John Her 
mann Loud, dean, on Monday evening, October 30, at the 
Harvard Musical Association in Boston. Mr. Davison’s 


subject will be “The Organ Recital—Its Possibilities from 
the Publisher’s Viewpoint.” 


Mme. Cahier to Teach at Institute of 
Musical Art 

Mme. Charles Cahier contemplates spending this winter 
in New York. Besides singing with some of the principal 
symphony orchestras, she will instruct a few select students 
with a view to preparing them for grand opera in a 
special class to be organized at the Institute of Musical Art, 
Frank Damrosch director. 


Hurok to Manage Mme. Schumann Heink 

An important announcement from the offices of S 
Hurok states he has secured the signature of Mme. Ernest 
ine Schumann Heink to a contract for her exclusive serv 
ices for the season 1923-24. Because of the wide popularity 
of this artist throughout the country, Mr. Hurok expects 
to have her entire tour for the season of 1923-24 booked 
by the early spring of next year. 


Anwyl Added to American Institute Faculty 

James G. Anwyl has been added to the vocal faculty 
of the American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chit 
tenden dean. He is a former student of the Institute, who 
came through the offices of the Federal Board, has been 
rehabilitated and is now able to assume the place commen 
surate with his abilities. He will give an “introductory 
recital” at the Institute in November. 


DAISY KREY 


Contralto 


ENGAGED 


St. James’ Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, as solo- 
ist in Mendelssohn's “Hymn 
of Praise,"’ Nov. 5, 1922, at 
4 P. M., and in Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah,” Jan. 14, 
1923, at 4 P. M. 














Management: 
The Betty Tillotson Concert Bureau 
180 Madison Ave., New York City 
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An Interesting Visit to the Vocal Studio of Joseph Regneas 


The Past Experiences of This Successful Teacher of Singing Act as a Torch to Light His Pupils Along the Road 
to Success Which He Has Traveled—Interesting Singer of “Yesterday” Is Living in the “June” 
of His Teaching—Growing “December Roses” 











No duty that I have to perform brings me greater satis- 
faction than my annual visit to my old friend, Joseph Reg- 
neas, and this annual chat has become something to which 
I look forward. J 

It was toward the end of September when by appoint- 
ment I was ushered by the maid into the spacious studio 
of this excellent instructor of the voice, and during his 
absence had a few minutes to study the faces of the many 
singers now prominent before the public, whose photo- 
graphs, with a wealth of gratefulness expressed to their 
beloved maestro, densely covered the beautiful oak panel- 
ing of the impressive room, Here, too, I pondered over 
the beautiful performances of Joseph Regneas himself— 
brought vividly to mind by pictures of some of his principal 
operatic roles. Upon his entrance I was engrossed in 
studying his fine pose as Hans Sachs in “Die Meistersinger,” 
which role he created in English in New York, and I re- 
marked that I had such vivid memories of his fine charac- 
terization of this role. 

“Memories,” he echoed. “Someone has said ‘God gave us 
memory that we might have roses in December,’ and one 
of the most brilliant discourses I have ever heard was 
on ‘Memories,’ delivered by Dr. MacDonald, the eminent 
minister at the Washington Avenue Baptist Church, Brook- 
lyn, when I, as a young lad, was soloist there. 

“*Memories’ are our dearest inheritance,” continued 
Regneas. “And that we may live in joy, now is the time 
to create the memories of our future. These faces that 
you see about you will be my December roses, and when 
in years to come I harken back, I will hear the beautiful 
voices I have trained and am training—the roses of now 
my month of June. Do not think that these shall all be 
that have made great names for themselves, as I 
find as great a joy in developing the art of one who never 
intends to appear professionally. To the professional I 
a staff to strengthen along the same road to suc- 
cess which I have trudged—a staff which by a touch opens 
every resource of my mind for their development and 
well being, and as the heavens light their stars for us, not 
for themselves, so may the torch, the light of my own 
experience, shine forth for those—my December roses. 

“You know most of my 
‘Rogues’ Gallery,’” said Regneas 
with a smile, as I allowed my 
gaze to flit from one frame to 
another. “This is Louise Hub- 
bard, who has worked with me 
steadily for seven years, There 
is no more beautiful voice to be 
heard—a golden voice, purity 
itself, and one which reminds us 
that singing is not a lost art— 
that the Bel Canto of a hundred 
years ago is with us still in such 
art as is hers. She holds one 
of the most prominent church 
positions in New York — the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian. 

“This is our old friend, Reed 
Miller, known and _ beloved 
throughout the States and Can- 
ada for his great geniality, 
wholesomeness and _ simplicity. 
It would be impossible to come 
into his presence without being 
impressed by his radiant smile, 
which bespeaks love and cordiali- 
ty—a true son of the Sunny 
South, I have participated in 
and heard many _ perform- 
ances of ‘The Messiah,’ but there 
is no tenor who in my estimation 
has ever measured up to Reed 
Miller in this work,~ For those 
who wish ta hear ‘The Messiah’ 
as ‘The Messiah’ shouldbe sung, 
I can wish no greater joy than 
to have them hear Miller’s rendition. Reed Miller is: still 
soloist of St. Thomas’, where his salary is the largest 
paid to any church tenor in New York. At present He 
is on a ten weeks’ recital tour. 

“This is a young lady whose 
acquaintance you have not »yet 
made, but, if I have any power 
of prediction, you will hear of 
her before long. Endowed with 
a beautiful, natural voice, she 
has developed within the past 
year a determination, which if 
not stemmed will bring her to 
a prominent place in her 
profession. She is Gertrude 
Nicholas, of Pittsburgh. She 
was sent by her friends to Dr, 
T. Tertius Noble to be directed 
to the proper instructor, and he 
placed her in my hands. Al- 
ready I have succeeded in get- 
ting her a splendid position as 
soloist with Harry O. Hirt at 
the Mott Avenue Presbyterian Church, succeeding two 
of my pupils, Mrs. James McCutcheon ahd Mary Potter. 


voices 


give 


Louise Hubbard 


Reed Miller 


Gertrude Nicholas 


Not long past twenty, Miss Nicholas is fast adding to 
her natural equipment of voice and appearance, vocal tech- 
nic and art, which will lead her to a place in the sun. 

“Where will you find a more 
attractive picture than this of 
Edna Sterling as Mrs. Page in 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’? 
The opera you witnessed in my 
studio in full costumes, with act- 
ing and lighting effects, was 
given a number of performances 
in Maine. For Miss Sterling 
light operas have been written. 
She was the particular star of 
the light opera stage and the 
bone of contention among man- 
agers for a time, and now with 
her more matured art she de- 
lights her audiences with her 
beautiful classic selections in 
concert and recital. She is the 
soloist of the Central Presby- 
terian Church, Madison Avenue, New York, where she 
is much beloved. 

“Here is one of the most in- 
telligent song singers of our 
time, Alice Smith Godillot. Hers 
is a voice, fresh and buoyant, 
with a warmth unusual—a true 
mezzo soprano, yet the high C 
gives her no difficulty. This is 
one of my December roses which 
will always carry a_ particular 
freshness, for the joy will never 
fade from my memory, watching 
in her work the free tone taking 
the place of restricted emission, 
which is responsible for the 
beautiful pictures created in the 
mind of this unusually fine 
young woman and finding ex- 
pression through the medium of 
her glorious voice. Miss Godil- 
lot was the first to be offered the position as soloist at 
the Fifth Church of Christ Scientist upon its com- 
pletion last fall at a large increase of salary, but her own 
church, the Classon Avenue Presbyterian, where she has 
sung for nine years, would not consider her departure 
and overtopped the handsome New York offer to retain 
her. As sweet to look upon as she is delightful to hear, 
she is indeed an ornament to her profession. 

“You surely know George 
Reardon—full of personality and 
‘Get Up,’ with a fine baritone 
voice, an artist and a man of 
courage. One of the finest ex- 
pressions of appreciation I have 
received is in my _ possession, 
written at the end of an inter- 
esting season’s work with him 
and his gifted wife. A man 
you like to bring to mind and 
think of—not only a singer, but 
more. In his profession he is 
considered one of the small army 
of reliable men; the conductor 
may well have the feeling of 
surety when the baritone part 
of a work is to be sung by 
George Reardon. 

“Cara Sapin has returned to 
Louisville, her home, where she 
is at the head of the vocal de- 
partment of the Louisville Con- 
servatory of Music and filling 
numerous concert engagements 
in that section of the country. 
Mme. Sapin studied with me for 
seven years, at which time a 
contract was in the air with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, 
but Director Russell, of the Bos- 
ton Grand Opera Company, 
gathered her in and she re- 
mained with .that organization 
until it disbanded. Throughout 
New land she then became a 
concert favorite and I was great- 
ly in sympathy with her accep- 
tance of the splendid offer her home city made. Stu- 
dents in Louisville are fortunate in having in their midst 
one so well equipped to give them the correct principles 
of ‘singing, and but for the broader -field, the greater op- 
portunity to see and to hear, there would be no need for 
them to come to New York to seek what they may find in 
so large a measure at their own door—a fine voice and 
splendid singer with the knowledge to impart the correct 
principles of singing. Mme. Sapin, on many occasions 
through her musicianship, was able to save many an awk- 
ward situation but an extreme case was when, at a few 
hours’ notice, she sang both parts of the Mother and the 
Witch—in “Hansel and Gretel”—without an error. 
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“Grace Northrup is from Cali- 
fornia and her recital tour on 
the Coast this spring was of 
such magnitude that it is already 
decided that she will return there 
in June, 1923. In the mean- 
time her activities will be in the 
East, holding two of the finest 
positions in both church and 
synagogue, and her services are 
sought for works requiring 
musicianship and steadfastness. 
She has appeared with the prin- 
cipal orchestras and singing soci- 
eties of the United States, and 
each year finds her voice fresher 
and her art more matured. She 
is one who may be looked upon 
as a success in her profession, 
for she has ideals to which she strictly holds, never cater- 
ing to the unthinking portion of audiences for a cheap, 
noisy applause, but rather with dignity always reaching 
out and receiving the respect of the musician and cultured 


mind. 

“You will be interested to 
know how Emma Brett Selleck 
came to me. As a young girl 
she acted as accompanist in the 
studio of Dr. Arthur Woodruff, 
where I often went during my 
singing days before the public 
to rehearse with him the various 
works I sang with the singing . 
societies of which he was con- 
ductor. Upon my return to 
New York, after seven years 
abroad, she presented herself in 
my studio. But the seven years 
had developed the young accom- 
panist into a womanly contralto 
quite beyond my _ recognition. 
Her words, however, will long 
live with me: ‘I heard you had 
returned to this country and I am eager to get some of 
the principals which governed your own singing.’ That 
she received what she came for I have ample proof by 
reason of the many singers she has sent to me for study 
and the greater joy she has found in her own work.’ Within 
a few months her voice increased in range and beauty, but 
what is of infinite satisfaction to her, is that she has gained 
for herself a confidence and self reliance which she never 
before experienced. Miss Selleck, who was soloist at St. 
Paul’s Church for nine years and during the past four 
filling the same post at the Fourth Presbyterian, is one of 
those singers whose judgment and opinion is to be valued. 

“Bruce Campbell has been 
working with me less than two 
years, but he shows such rapid 
strides in his art that he is 
overwhelmed with _ satisfaction. 
After two months’ work he 
wrote me: ‘I have been connect- 
ed with singing and singers for 
eleven years, but I feel that I 
have only now touched the 
fringe of the knowledge I am 
after. You are the first one who 
has ever made clear to me the 
principles which I know will 
lead me _ to my goal.’ Mr, Camp- 
bell is an exceedingly busy man. 
In addition to a great deal cf 
time devoted to teaching, he man- 
ages to keep his own voice in 
fine trim for his church work and numerous concert and 
recital appearances. 


Lumiere 
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“Louise Mertens, a contralto 
of rare attainment, has for years 
been the soloist at the Tompkins 
Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, and Temple Beth-E! 
New York. She is one of the 
well known singers in New 
York on account of these promi- 
nent positions and her many 
public appearances. Miss Mer- 
tens began her work with me 
in 1918, and she has been build- 
ing steadily upon the ideas we 
worked out together. A splendid 
reader, good musician and pos- 
sessing unusual ability for inter- 
preting, her recitals are always a 
source of great satisfaction to 
her audiences, 

“Marguerite Hazzard was a 
favorite pupil of the late Carl 
Dufft, himself a singer beloved 
and talented, who gave his altru- 
istic ideals to his students. Miss 
Hazzard absorbed the best this 
fine man had to give, and was 
filling fine engagements and 
holding important positions 
when she came to me three 
seasons ago. She has broad- 
ened in her art and has added 
much to those fine principles 
laid down her old friend and 
instructor. My own first appear- 
ance at Carnegie Hall in New 
York was on the program with 
Dr. Dufft, when we sang a work 
under the baton of Mr. Humph- 
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ries, ‘Damon and Pythias,’ with the Banks Glee Club, and 
the Doctor and I rendered the stirring duet by Handel, 
‘The Lord Is a Man of War.’ Miss Hazzard is the so- 
prano soloist at Temple Beth-El, Fifth Avenue and Sev- 
enty-sixth street, in addition to drawing one of the largest 
church salaries for her Sunday work. 

“This is a very splendid photo- 
graph of Andrea Sarto. He looks 
almost the same today as he did 
in 1910, when he first walked into 
my studio. At that time he was 
soloist with Dr. William C. Carl 
at the First Presbyterian 

- Church; but although Carl and 
I_ have been lifelong friends, it 
did not take me long to equip 
his beloved bass for a position 
which carried a salary twice 
what he had been receiving, and 
he has. ever since been the soloist 
at the Central Collegiate Church. 
His voice and art broadened 
rapidly and he became a valuable 
member of Dr, Clarence Dickin- 
son’s Choir at Temple Beth-El. 
“No, Gladys Axman has not 

changed. She is the same today 
as you have seen and heard her 
so many times at my studio con- 
certs. As I sat recently wit- 
nessing her performance of San- 
tuzza with the San Carlo Opera 
Company at the Century The- 
ater, I recalled her first acting 
lessons, which she received in 
my opera class, During the 
seven years we worked together 
she developed a splendid technic, 
and was engaged by Gatti-Cas- 
azza as a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Mme. 

Axman should rise to very 

great heights in the world of 
opera. 
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“A jolly picture is this of 
Mary Potter, and I suppose no 
young singer has had a more 
meteoric rise along legitimate 
lines. Exactly five years ago 
she came with her fine natural 
voice and bubbling over with 
good nature, faith and deter- 
mination to work, and, as if by 
‘Aladdin’s lamp,’ all things have 
changed for her. She is the 
highest paid contralto in New 
York as soloist at the Fifth 
Church of Christ Scientist, 
Forty-third Street near Fifth 
Avenue, for which position she 
White was selected from over 200 ap- 

Mary Potter plicants. At Temple Emanu-El, 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-third 
Street, she is the .soloist and again the highest paid con- 
tralto in any synagogue in this country. Her concert ap- 
pearances invariably bring forth ovations and re-engage- 
ments, and during the past two years she has been most 
successful in opera. In January she begins a solidly booked 
fifteen weeks’ tour in the United States with other im- 
portant concert and operatic appearances pending. 

“Here is a fine young tenor in 
the making, Everett M. Clark, 
who ‘possesses a_ purely lyric 
voice in style and timbre. A 
Thirty-third "Degree Mason, a 
New Englander by birth, he 
came to the metropolis less than 
three years ago, but he has had 
no idle time on his hands. The 
eminent organist, Dr. Foley, se- 
cured him as his tenor soloist; 
the Columbia and other phono- 
graph companies keep him busy 
making records, and his con- 
cert engagements complete the 
activities which leave him hard- 
ly enough time for his studies 
and likewise for his own and 


personal development. 

“Mildred Graham is another 
of New York’s very reliable 
singers. It was during her work 
with me that she accepted the 
position as soloist with Freder- 
ick Schlieder at the prominent 
Fifth Avenue Collegiate Church, 
where she is much beloved and 
her singing appreciated. A 
woman with a fine education, 
serious intentions and unusual 
tenacity, she is a musician of 
the highest order, a reliable and 
trustworthy singer. Her many 
appearances. with important or- 
ities ganizations throughout the coun- 

vee try have placed her in the front 

Mildred Grakam rank of American singers, a po- 
sition she justly deserves. 

“I need tell you nothing of 
this young lady—perhaps the peer 
of American concert contraltos— 
for everybody knows Nevada 
Van der Veer. It was upon her 
return from a_ transcontinental 
tour with the New York Sym- 
hony Orchestra under Walter 

amrosch in 1910, that she sang 
for me. I remember it was ‘Ah! 
Mon Fils’ from Meyerbeer’s 
‘Prophet,’ and my. interest was 
immediately attracted by this 
unusual instrument. She was 
extremely young and beautiful; 
she is still young and extremely 
beautiful, and during those years 
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her voice has developed into a most luscious instrument, 
while her art has broadened to a degree as to make her 
renditions compelling. _Mme. Van der Veer is now tour- 
ing the States and returns just before Christmas, only 
to be gone again after the New Year. An endless reper- 
tory is hers—of songs and arias, oratorios and can- 
tatas—and her phonograph records are excellent ‘exem- 
plares’ and in great demand. During these twelve years 
she has sung in every State in the Union, with the lead- 
ing symphony orchestras and principal oratorio societies, 
besides giving a great number of song recitals.” 

I wanted to hear about more of the “Rogues’ Gallery,” 
as Regneas jocularly calls the great array of his students’ 
photographs, as we had touched upon the smallest part 
of the vast collection, but the next pupil was announced— 
which I knew was my cue for exit. Nevertheless, he held 
me back long enough to point to his own pictures in cos- 
tume, saying: “These are my present December roses,” 
and with a wave of his hand indicating those of whom 
we had spoken and many more, “These will be my December 
roses,” H. R. H 


N. Y: School of Music and Arts’ 508th Concert 


“The best concert ever given by the pupils,” “Fine play- 
ing and singing,” “Five hundred and eight concerts, whew!” 
These and similar remarks were heard following the con- 
cert of October 12 given by. students of the New York 
School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner director. 

Twenty numbers, consisting of vocal, piano and_ violin 
pieces, made up the program. Arline Felker and Keziah 
Thomas sang a Goetze duet with fine blending of voices; 
Miss Felker*later contributed the aria from “Louise” with 
emotional expressive tones and a fine high A, while Miss 
Thomas showed her splendid contralto voice, full of power 
and expression, in “My Heart Is Weary” (Goring Thomas). 
Andrea Bianchi was admired in his singing of*the “Pagli- 
acci” prologue, and Howard Green (prize winner at the 
Becker contest at Aeolian Hall last week), was much liked 
in his always musical touch and poise, this time in Liszt's 
“St. Francis Walking on the Waves.” Sophie Russell’s 
dainty staccato and high F in a Strauss concert waltz was 
finely done, and young James Ross, violinist, showed fine 
improvement and good tone in pieces by Martini and 
Schubert. Stefania Van Ness is a musical girl, and sings 
with excellent expression, while Sarah Espy showed sing- 
ing tone and vigor in piano pieces by Lasson and Bach- 
Mason. D. Keene Davis sang songs by American com- 
posers in such a manner that one listener was heard to 
exclaim: “That’s the kind of voice I like.” 

Ida Rosen, violinist, has done some vigorous practicing 
since last heard; her playing of De Beriot’s “Scene de Bal- 
let” was full of excellent points. Beatrice Pinkham had a 
big task in Kullak’s octave study in E flat (interlocking oc- 
taves), but acquitted herself finely. Mr. Carcione sang 
a Donizetti aria with real Italian expression, and Thelma 
Rawson, violinist, showed herself a performer of merit 
and great promise in the concerto in G minor, by Bruch. 
Adriana Morales sang a Spanish song in that language in 
a voice of excellence, with assured future. Eunice Rees 
had important work in Liszt’s ballad in B minor, but her 
well advanced technic and poetic appreciation made her 
performance notable. Mary Canal’s endurance and _ bril- 
liant technic, with real Lisztian effects, was quite the climax 
of the piano numbers, and Anna Gleason was heard in an 
aria from. “Carmen.” Needless to say, all these numbers 
were performed with quite concert-like style and effect, 
from memory, and Frank Howard Warner was most effi- 
cient as accompanist. 

Tonight; October 26, violin pupils at the school will 
give a recital. 


Lovettes Give Musicale in Washington 


Eva Whitford Lovette, mezzo soprano and vocal teacher, 
and her husband, T. S. Lovette, the Welsh pianist, opened 
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their first season in Washington with a Sunday afternoon 
musicale and tea at their artistic residence studio, on 
October 8. The large drawing rooms were crowded with 
many old friends and prominent Washington musicians. 
An interesting: program was given by Gladys Hillyer, Zelma 
Brown and Mary Ruth Matthews, three Texas girls who 
are artist-students of Mr. Lovette. This musicale is the 
first of a series which will be given twice a month during 
the season. 

That Mrs, Lovette, who was prominent in Washington 
musical circles before her marriage, is already making 
her influence felt, was shown by a letter she recently re 
ceived from a prominent member of the Lions’ Club of 
Washington, who wrote as follows: “Dear Mrs. Lovette: 
You can see by the enclosed notice from our local paper 
that we Lions are doing our best to promote Washington 
as a musical center, and let me say right here that it was 
through your enthisiastic talk, and information which the 
writer derived from you, that this subject was taken up.” 

The notice referred to a luncheon given by the Lions’ 
Club with Victor Herbert as a guest, when the subject of 
“Washington as a National Music Center” was discussed, 
and addresses on the subject made by Mr. Herbert and 
E. F. Droop, of Droop & Sons Company. 


Farnam Organ Recital November 3 


_At Aeolian Hall, November 3, three o’clock, Lynnwood 
Farnam, organist, will give his first annual organ recital 
in a public hall (others have been at City College, and in 
churches), playing the following program: “Toccata on a 
Gregorian Theme” from first symphony (Edward Shippen 
Barnes), “Meditation A Ste. Clotilde (Philip James), 
“Pantomime” (H. B. Jepson), “Hark! a Voice Says: ‘All 
Is Mortal’”-—Choral-prelude in G—(J. S. Bach), “Pas- 
sacaglia”—-C minor—(J. S. Bach), “Riposo” (Rheinberger ), 
“Minuetto Antico E Musetta” (Pietro A. Yon), “Pastor- 
ale’—F major—(Roger-Ducasse), “Sunrise” (Georges 
Jacob), “The Enchanted Forest” (R. S. Stoughton), “Ave 
Maria” (Henselt) and “Toccata,” E minor (Georges 
Kriéger), 


Big Season Booked for Gay MacLaren 


The local managers at Wichita, Kan., are doing every- 
thing within their power to make Gay MacLaren’s date at 
the Crawford Theater the most talked of event of the sea- 
son, and there is so much to say about the talented artist 
that they have begun their publicity a month before her ap- 
pearance, 

Miss MacLaren’s fall tour, which begins in Towa, will 
take her into Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas; Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Penin- 
sylvania, New York, Connecticut and New Hampshire. 
After the holidays she will make another trip to Colorado, 
back through the South to Florida and up the Atlantic 
coast. 








A Great Opportunity 


For Advanced Singers who 
Desire Artistic Training 


MR. GEORGE HAMLIN 


America’s leading artist and teacher, will con- 
duct a SPECIAL COURSE in Singing and Rep- 
ertoire at the INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART. 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York City. FRANK 
DAMROSCH, Director. 

For full information apply to the Director. 




















LON 


“Four players whose ensemble work once heard makes one long for more.” 
“Such music is drawn from heavenly spheres.” , 
“When they played, one forgot everything but the Four Fiddlers.” 
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GENNARO MARIO CURCI RETURNS FROM EUROPE 


TO. FIND MANY NEW 


PUPILS AWAITING HIM 


Believes It Will Take New York Another Ten Years Before Becoming the World's Most Important City Artistically— 
Small Opera Houses Abroad Offer Experience, He Says, That Cannot Be Gained Here at the Present 
Time—Predicts a Busy Season 


After a vacation of several months abroad, most of which 
he spent with his’ family in Rome, Gennaro Mario Curci is 
iwain in the midst of teaching in his handsome studios on 
West Eighty-sixth street, near ¢ entral Park West On his 
return from Europe last month, he found that a large number 
if new pupils had been enrolled, and his old ones, too, were 
on the spot to resume their 

Therefore it was natural for Mr. Curci to reply that “the 
season look very fine,” when he was asked about his 
prospects : 

Magdeleine Erbland, a young coloratura soprano of his, 
vho has appeared in and about New York in concert with 


lessons 


very, 


MARIO CURCL IN THE AZORES. 
Left to right: Mr. Caputo, first horn of the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra; Gennaro Mario Curci; a native woman 
with the peculiar head-dress; Mrs, Caputo and Dr, Saccone 
(cores, where they stopped for one day on the way 
home from Burope. 


in the 


much success, will give a recital in Columbus, Ohio, on 
December 5. Miss Ehbland sang with Tito Schipa, the 
Chicago Opera tenor, at an Italian hospital benefit at Car- 
negie Hall on Sunday evening, October 15. 

Mr. Curci predicts a brilliant future for his sixteen-year- 
old dramatic soprano, Renata Flondino, While abroad last 
summer, he made arrangements to have Galtano Viviani, a 
young baritone who sang here last season with Fortune 
Gallo's company, sing this season at the La Scala. 

Mr. Curci told this writer that since his last visit to Italy, 
just two years ago, there has been a vast improvement in 
the artistic field. 

“For instance,” he said, “Milan is having a great season 
with Toscanini, and Rome, Naples and Palermo are more 
active 

Of course, when one compares Rome, Paris and other 
cities with New York, he discovers that the more normal 
field is right here. And without a doubt in ten years New 
York will be the most important center.” 

“But some people call it that now!” commented the writer. 

“New York is important at this time because of the accu- 
mulation of talent from all over the country and abroad, 
but the greater appreciation is not quite developed. In ten 
years, I believe, there will be a full appreciation. At any 
rate, appreciation of native talent is greater now than it 
was even five years ago.” 

“Do you feel that it is necessary for American students 
to go abroad before they can become successful ?” 

“America is the place where one comes most in contact 
with business. Europe develops the artistic, but, on the 
other hand, talent over there is handicapped due to a lack 
ol money. 

“When I tell young American pupils to go to Europe, I 
feel they have qualities to be developed and trained by hear- 
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ing the various operas and works performed. Then they 
can get an opportunity to appear in the smaller opera houses. 
“Now take a young artist of that type to the Metropolitan 
and in most cases she does not get as much chance to show 
what she can do. In Italy—and mind, I don’t mean at the 
La Scala—there are the various opera houses where one can 
sing and go step by step up the ladder until the debut ‘at 
the first-rank houses. In this country, as there are but 
two big opera companies, one cannot progress that way. 
“I have heard many beautiful voices, some of which are 
singing, or have sung, small parts on the Metropolitan stage, 
that have had to be content with the small parts or have 
branched out in concert work. Abroad, singing in the smaller 
houses, one grows in understanding, artistry and musician- 
ship. Then he or she can come to America and have, gen- 
erally, success.” : ; 
During his sojourn abroad, Mr. Curci visited Paris, Venice 
and Milan, but most of the time he was in Rome with his 
father, brother and sister-in-law. A number of new songs 
were completed, among them “Bouquet,” “Lonely” and 
“Night Magic,” which have just been published by Hinds, 
Hayden and Eldredge. The same firm publishes “Naples 


Must Live for Evermore,” written in memory of Caruso. 
Giulio Crimi had great success with this song in Toronto, 
Can., recently, and his record of it has just been released 
for the Vocalion. 


FELIPE PEDRELL 


An Appreciation of the “Noblest Spaniard of Them All.” 
(By Tomas Orts-Climent, Barcelona.) 


Barcelona, Spain, August 21.—Just when some cultured 
centers of Barcelona were planning to honor the venerable 
teacher, Felipe Pedrell, with a special feast, death came 
to bear him away. It was too late. Even had the feast 
been celebrated it would not have been enough to recom- 
pense the illustrious musician for ail his work or the loss 
of his hopes. 

It is not necessary to write a biography of Pedrell, as it 
can be found in almost any dictionary. The purpose of 
this article is only to speak of his decided influence on 
Spanish music, an influence to which we owe the flourish- 
ing of our school of music, whose founder he may be 
considered. In fact, in his threefold character of com- 
poser, musical historian and teacher, Pedrell always strove 
to revive the national glories and to produce musicians of 
the Spanish school. To him we are indebted for the most 
erudite and accurate studies on the Spanish composers, 
Victoria, Cabesin, Morales, Guerrero, etc., and his splendid 
editions of their works have helped to make known 
throughout the civilized world the names of our illustrious 


FELIPE PEDRELL, 


the eminent Spanish composer and musical scholar, who 
died at Barcelona, August 19. He was born in Tortosa, 
Catalonia, February 19, 1841. 


countrymen, who are able to compete with the polyphonic 
Italian and Flemish schools. This much for the past. 

For the present, nearly all the Spanish contemporary 
musicians have directly or indirectly received his teaching. 
Albeniz, De Falla, Granados, Turina, Millet and Gerhardt, 
to name only those who have succeeded, were personal 
pupils. of his. Bh 

As a composer, Pedrell’s influence was not so large, be- 
cause his works were not often performed, due to his 
shyness, nevertheless his labor in this direction is praise- 
worthy and reflects the same views which he set forth in 
his writings. 

The operas—“L’Ultimo Abencerragio” (1874), “Juasi- 
modo” (1875), “Cleopatra,” “Eda,” “Little Carmen,” 
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“Mara,” and especially “Los Pirineos,” “La Celestina” 
“El Compte l’Arnau,” and a great bulk of symphonic, 
instrumental, vocal and sacred music, constitute the artistic 
production of Pedrell. Among his operas only the first 
two mentioned and “Los Pirineos” were performed, and 
last year Casals gave us some fragments of “La Celestina.” 
As for his symphonic works, they have not had a place on 
concert programs for some years. 

Perhaps Pedrell is most interesting as a historian and a 
critic. A clear, concise and elegant style, extraordinary 
cleverness and good taste helped him to excel in the lighter 
as well as in the deeper study, and always in a new way. 
Moreover, his pedagogic and nationalistic tendencies were 
exercised with such continuity that even in his lifetime 
they showed results. 

Some of his most important works include “Technical 
Dictionary of Music,” “In Behalf of Our Music,” “Pre- 
paratory Pratique of Instrumentation,” “Castilian Musical 
Folk Lore of the XV. Century,” “Musical and Ethnic His- 
tory of the Popular Song,” “Contemporary and Past Musi- 
cians,” “Ancient Spanish Musical Organography,” “The 
Spanish Liturgical Organist,” a complete edition of Vic- 
toria’s works with commentaries (eight thick volumes 
issued by the firm of Breitkopf & Hartel), “Sacro-Hispanic 
Psalterium,” and the excellent antology, “Hispanize Schola 
Musica Sacra.” 

Eighty-one years old, half blind, forsaken and alone, he 
continued to work, until a few days before his death, with 
the same energy and enthusiasm displayed in his youth. 

His last work, unfinished, is the “Cancionero Musical 
Popular Espanol” (collection of Spanish Popular Songs), 
of which only three volumes are issued (1919-1921). He 
also left some works ready to be published, such as “For- 
nadas Postrenas.” Altogether his works exceed 300, not 
including thousands of articles in the most important news- 
papers of Spain, lectures, pamphlets, etc. 

Notwithstanding a half century of labor so glorious for 
Spain, Pedrell died in the most absolute poverty. 


Annie Louise | David’s Concerts 


Annie Louise David had a very successful appearance at 
Stanford University (California), on October 3, the Palo 
Alto Times of the following day saying in part as follows: 

A_ revelation of beauty and the unexpected emotional power of 
the harp was given to the large audience in the Stamford Memorial 
Church last night, by Annie Louise David, one of the country’s 
finest harpists, Although the harp is one of the oldest of instru- 
ments, we are seldom given an opportunity to hear it, except for 
a few moments in the orchestra. Fockess this explains the general 
feeling, that the harp as a solo instrument is inadequate, but anyone 
who heard Miss David play will know this to be a fallacy. She puts 
fire and passion into her playing as well as grace and charm, 

Thus the first movement of the concerto in B. minor roused her 
hearers to wild enthusiasm, This concerto, by Margaret Hoberg, 
hitherto known as a song writer, was written & Miss David, and 
the difficult arrangement for the organ was made by Warren D., 


Allen. 
The composition shows a_ skillful workmanship and melodic 


beauty, especially in the finale, which made it altogether charming. 
Miss David played five unaccompanied numbers, in which her technic 
in difficult passages was so skillful as to be forgotten in the artistic 
effect. The ornamental and elusive delicacy of Debussy’s “Clair 
de lune” is suited to the harp, Loukine’s “Improvisation” was 
full of contrast and perfection of technic. A quaint and Tikrning 
number was an old French dance by Grandjany, whose trlique effect 
was made with consecutive fifths. The Memorial Church gave the 
audience no chance to see the very attractive artist or her charm, 
but her personality could be distinctly felt in her playing and that 
is surely the test of an artist, 


On October 9, Miss David played at the College of 
Holy Name, Oakland, and on October 11 at the Convent 
of Notre Dame, San Jose. October 17, she was scheduled 
to play at the Greek Theater, Berkeley. Her future dates 
include: November 3, recital with Gabrielle Woodworth 
soprano, in the ballroom of the Hotel Claremont, Berkeley ; 
November 5, Modesto, Cal., recital with Louis Persinger ; 
November 10, recital with Mme. D’Alvarez in Piedmont, 
Cal.; November 17, recital with Lora May Lamport, Los 
Angeles; November 19, Los Angeles; November 23, recital 
in San Antonio with Mary Jordas:. Miss David's teaching 
time in the West has all been taken. 


Victor Kiizdé’s Unusual Activity 


Victor Kiizdé, New York violin pedagogue, after having 
concluded one of the busiest seasons of his entire profes- 
sional career last spring, transferred his field of activity 
to Chicago the early part of last summer, teaching as the 
assistant to Prof. Leopold Auer during his engagement 
as guest teacher at the Chicago Musical College. Follow- 
ing his strenuous duties as Prof. Auer’s assistant, Mr. 
Ktizd6 spent the month of August with friends in various 
parts of the Adirondack mountains, motoring from lake to 
lake and enjoying the beautiful scenery as well as fortifying 
himself with invigorating breezes and outdoor life for his 
arduous duties during the season 1922-23. The greater part 
of September was spent by Mr. Kiizdé in rest and rec- 
reation in Canada. 

On October 2, Mr. Kiizd6é reopened his New York studio 
at 260 West 71st Street, and at once resumed teaching. In 
addition to his large class of former pupils, many new 
applicants have enrolled, which fact gives promise that the 
new season will be an exceedingly busy one for him. 
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Edoardo Petri and His Work 


The chorus of the Metropolitan Opera Company, which is 
now working very hard every day under the direction of 
Giulio Setti in preparation for the coming season, has two 
new American members, Salia Ascher and Agnes L. Moore, 
who have just been enrolled. Both Miss Ascher and Miss 
Moore are New York girls with American training, neither 
of them ever having been abroad. They received ‘their 
‘training in chorus'work in the Chorus School of the Met- 
seoautan Opera Gompany under the direction of Edoardo 

tri 

When interviewed by a representative of THe MusicaL 
Courter, Miss Ascher said: “We never would have hoped 
to get into Mr. Setti’s chorus. The high standard set by 
the Chorus Master demands so many points, both as to voice 
requirements and musicianship, and the chorus itself is com- 





SALIA ASCHER AND AGNES L. 


posed of such wonderful elements that it would have seemed 
forlorn to expect to be admitted.” 

“And I,” interrupted Miss Moore, a very retiring young 
lady, “I nearly died of fright the first time I stepped on 
the stage of the Metropolitan. I felt that never a sound 
could possibly come from my throat when I was called upon 
to sing. It seems like a dream to both of us to have become 
members of this wonderful organization and to have the 
exceptional opportunity of being trained by Mr. Setti, and 
we are more than determined to do everything in our power 
to make good.” 

Both young ladies spoke in very enthusiastic and appre- 
ciative terms of what the Chorus School had done for them 
and declared they felt boundless gratitude towards Mr. Petri, 
the director, who had been so patient during the long months 
of intensive training. 

Previous to last week Miss Moore taught school at Gate 
of Heaven Parochial School, and was admired for her 
singing in the Church of the Gate of Heaven. Miss Ascher 
was a stenographer, employed in the office of the Comp- 
troller of the City of New York; she also attracted atten- 
tion singing at the noon day mass in St. Andrew’s Roman 
catholic Church on Duane street. 

This chorus school is maintained by the management of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, chiefly as an educational 
institution for the benefit of young American singers. There 
are no fees whatever attached to the Chorus School, its 
members being selected from among many applicants every 
year solely on the basis of voice qualifications and good 
musicianship. 

While in the school, these young singers take part in a 
number of productions of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
together with its regular chorus, thus gaining a very valuable 
Operatic experience. To be more explicit, the Chorus School, 
which comprises in all about one hundred young singers, 
men and women, this year will take part, together with the 
fegular chorus, in the following grand operas: “Boris,” 
“Parsifal,” “Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser,” “William Tell,” 
“Mephistopheles,” “Loreley,” “Tosca,” “Don Carlos,” 
‘Snegourotchka” and “Le Roi D’ys,” 
| The Chorus School also embraces a chorus of about 
thirty-five boys, sopranos and altos, who sing on the stage 
of the Metropolitan those choruses especially written for 
boys’ voices, notably in “Carmen,” “Loreley” and “Mephis- 
topheles.” The singing of these small boys has been praised 
6n several occasions. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Opens Season 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conduc- 
tor, opened its 1922-23 season on Friday afternoon, October 
6, and Saturday evening, October 7, the program comprising 
Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger” overture; Bach’s suite in B 
minor for string orchestra and flute; Beethoven’s fourth 
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symphony; Debussy’s “La Cour de Lys,” from “Le Mar- 
tyre” and Ravel’s “La Valse.” 


Bethlehem Bach Choir Again in Philadelphia 


Bethlehem, Pa., October 18.—The Bethlehem Bach Choir, 
nearly three hundred strong, will sing for the second time 
in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on Saturday after- 
noon, November 4, Dr. Fred Wolle directing. The 
choir sang in the same city last year at the invitation of 
Edward Bok, the well known 
former publisher of The Ladies’ 
Home a tee and one of the 
officers of the Academy and the 
Philadelphia Forum, under 
whose auspices the choir appears 
there next month. 

The soloists for the Philadel- 
hia concert will be Nicholas 

Jouty, tenor; Emily Stokes Ha- 
gar, soprano, and Mabelle Ad- 
dison, contralto, all very fine 
artists. The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra will assist. The large 
choir will leave Bethlehem in a 
special train early on the morn- 
ing of the concert, returning the 
same night. There will be a 
full rehearsal in the morning in 
the Academy. After the concert, 
which will begin at three in the 
afternoon, the choir and guests 
will be given a dinner in the din- 
ing room of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post as guests of Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis, the publisher. There 
will also be a sightseeing trip 
around the city in motor buses. 

Dr. Wolle and the chorus re- 
cently resumed rehearsals for 
the 1923 festival at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, when Bach’s B Minor 
Mass and the same composer’s work, “The Passion of Our 
Lord According to St. John,” will be sung. Charles M 
Schwab, head of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, has 
been re-elected president of the choir organization and 
Robert E. Shafer, of Bethlehem, director of publicity. 

E. S. 


The Spielters Active Professionally 


It was some years ago that Herman Spielter first came 
into prominence as a musician, at the time he won the famous 
Mendelssohn prize for chamber music in Berlin. Since 
then he has captured many other prizes for composition, 
among them a prize offered by The Ladies’ Home Journal 





HERMAN SPIELTER. 


for a piano piece and also one offered by Oliver Ditson. 
His works have been published by Luckhardt & Belder, 
Schirmer, Arthur P. Schmidt, Theodore Presser, The 
Boston Music Company, John Church Company, and the 
Oliver Ditson Company. A waltz caprice, a “Concert- 
stueck,” a “Hero Fantasy” and “At the Fountain” are 
among the compositions for piano and_ orchestra which 
have been heard most frequently in New York. All of the 
Spielter songs have a special appeal. 

As an instructor in theory and composition, Mr. Spielter 
is rated very highly. He was at one time head of the 
theory department of the New York College of Music. He 
now teaches at the Musin Conservatory (New York), the 
Carl Tollefsen Music School (Brooklyn), and has classes in 
Newark and Orange, N. J. His “Manual of Harmony,” 
published by G. Schirmer, received many flattering judg- 
ments by such authorities as Josef Hofmann, C. von Stern- 
berg and others. 

All of the Spielters are active professionally, Mrs. 
Josephine Spielter as singing teacher, Hedy Spielter as a 
promising young pianist, and Wiley Spielter, composer of 
dance pantomimes and head of the Witmark Library. 


George Reimherr Gives Highbridge (N. Y.) 


Concert 
On October 13, George Reimherr, tenor, gave a song 
recital for the Woodcrest Choral Union, at Highbridge, 
N. Y. The program opened with a group of five English 


songs, perhaps the most notable of which were “Love Sends 





REIMHERR, 
“Love Senda a Little Gift of Roses” 
on his program at Highbridge, N. Y. 


GEORGE 


tenor, recently featured 


a Little Gift of Roses” and “Smile Through Your Tears. 
The second group also contained many selections by several! 
well known American composers. The last growp was mace 
up of a variety of Russian songs. 


Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra Begins 
Rehearsals 


The Young Men's Symphony Orchestra commenced re 
hearsals for its twenty-first season a week ago Sunday, 
under the baton of Paul Henneberg. This orchestra, sup 
ported by a perpetual endowment from the estate of the 
late Alfred Seligman, was the first to be organized as a 
school for the development of American symphony or- 
chestra men, and illustrating the success it has had it is 
interesting to know that during its career more than 300 
musicians have graduated into the great orchestras of this 
country. Serious students may apply without charge for 
membership at ten o'clock Sunday mornings at the York 
ville Casino. The concerts will be given in Aeolian Hall. 





Miss J. E. Allen Back From Europe 


Miss J. E. Allen, of Allen and Fabiani, has returned 
from a trip to Europe, where she made the final arrange 
ments with the various artists which that bureau is manag 
ing for this season. She reports that she signed an exclusive 
contract with Charles Dalmores, French tenor, for the next 
two seasons. Allen and Fabiani wil! also in the near future 
present a very distinguished Russian artist. 


Schumann Heink “Mother of American 


Legion” 
Once again has Ernestine Schumann Heink been called 
the “Mother of the American Legion,” this time in the 


headings of the newspapers describing her recent appearance 
in Akron, Ohio, for the nation-wide soldiers’ organization 
Incidentally when she made her first appearance, the entire 
audience rose “as if moved by one great spring,” and 
applause continued for nearly five minutes 
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week and showed such marked improvement as to pre- 
sage well for further hearing. Stock has tuned up 
his instrument until now he can do with it almost 
as with his former one. A change of fifteen men 
in an orchestra is a matter of deep concern for a conductor, 
but Stock seems to know how to manipulate his men and to 
make them do exactly as he wishes, and this with only a 
few rehearsals, After the sixth or seventh pair of concerts 
his orchestra should be an improvement on any of the past 
seasons. Much space is devoted here to the orchestra in- 
stead of analyzing its playing. This may be contrary to the 
traditions of music critics, who, for the majority in Chicago, 
find the work of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra always 
perfect. What incentive do they give to the conductor, the 
management and the men? Take the sporting editors; they 
tell what they think of a baseball team, they praise the work 
of the coach or condemn it; they report a football game, 
blaming often the coach rather than a player, likewise prais- 
ing the same coach when it is felt necessary; no one com- 
plains, everyone is satisfied and thosc who were not at the 
game, as well as those present, know what took place. This 
is the work of the music critic—to give his unbiased opinion, 
He may be right or he may be wrong, but when he writes 
against his own convictions he cannot expect others to 
believe him. 

To come back to the orchestra's second program: it was 
opened with the Berlioz overture to ‘ ‘Benvenuto Cellini” and 
after the intermission the symphonic poem, “The Sirens,” 
by Gliere, and “Capriccio Espagnol,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
were presented. The second part of the program was not 
heard by this reviewer, who would have journeyed many 
miles to hear the Brahms symphony, but as he has only a 
few steps to take will hear it again on Saturday evening, 
the above review being based on the Friday afternoon 
performance. 

Cuicaco AprearANce or GAUTHIER Arouses INTEREST. 

Probably the most discussed artist of the season is Eva 
Gauthier, whose scheduled appearance before the Musicians’ 
Club of Women, on November 6, has aroused much interest. 

Epcar Nevson to PLtay ror Mrs. Zenpr. 

Edgar Nelson, one of the finest accompanists in the land, 
will assist Marie Sidenius Zendt at her recital at the Play- 
house, Sunday afternoon, November 26.. The recital is 
under the direction of F. Dwight Neumann. 

A CHANGE IN Mrs, So.witr’s Series. 

In place of Thomas Chalmers, baritone of the Metropoli- 

tan Opera (whose tour has been cancelled because of illness), 
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Mary McCormic, the young soprano of the Chicago 
will give the first program of Edna Richolson Sollitt’s 
series, Tuesday evening, November 7, at Kimball Hall. 


American Conservatory Notes. 

Josef Lhevinne, Russian pianist, and William S. Brady, 
voice teacher of New York City, have been re-engaged to 
conduct master classes at the American Conservatory for 
the summer session of 1923. 

The semi-annual bulletin of the American Conservatory, 
which has just been issued, is replete with information of 
the musical and social activities of that institution. In the 
former are included the public contests, examinations, con- 
certs and recitals, the summer session of 1922 with its dis- 
tinguished guest instructors, and the long list of concert and 
teaching engagements secured for its artist-pupils, The 
showing is a remarkable one, demonstrating the great and 
widespread influence of the Conservatory. 


George G. Smith, baritone, is filling a singing engagement -- 


at Cohan’s Grand for Douglas Fairbanks’ new photoplay, 
“Robin Hood.” 


Apotpw Botm Batiet at McVicxer’s. 

Adolph Bolm is to direct the ballet features which are 
being planned as a unique artistic offering among the many 
attractions of the new McVickers Theater. The mere fact 
that the famous Russian, who is now located in Chicago 
because of his position as a creator of the Chicago Opera 
ballet, will be responsible for this part of the program at 
McVicker’s, means that the public is to be thrilled by some 
new and startling exhibitions. 

The opening ballet features will be a “Tartar Dance,” 
based on the ballet music from Borodin’s Opera, “Prince 
Igor,” in which the wild abandon of an ancient Russian 
tribe will be set into a riot of color and movement. A num- 
ber of the most beautiful girls from the Bolm Ballet ‘will 
take part, together with Konstantin Kobeleff, formerly one 


of the leading dancers with Pavlowa, and a member of the 


Russian Imperial Ballet, 
CHADWICK TO BE JUDGE AT FESTIVAL. 
George W. Chadwick will be one of the judges at the 
North Shore Festival and will also appear as guest con- 
ductor, directing one of his own compositions, 


Lituian T. Jounston Stupio, 


Veda Hannah, coloratura soprano, sang at the Kebzie last 
week and will appear at the Majestic Theater the week of 
October 29. 


Cuartes DALMoRES IN CHICAGO. 


Another artist of international reputation has decided to 
remain in Chicago where he has already opened a vocal 
studio in Kimball Hall. This new addition to the musical 
fraternity is no other than Charles Dalmores, for many 
years premiere tenor with the Manhattan Opera Company 
in New York and more recently with the Chicago Opera. 
Mr. Dalmores, who sang with those companies in French, 
German and Italian, is the only French tenor who has ever 
sung in Bayreuth. Not only did he sing “Lohengrin” there, 
but he also appeared all through Germany and Austria in 
jeading Wagnerian tenor roles. In England he was quite 
a favorite, singing for nine consecutive seasons at Convent 
Garden, London. To enumerate all the theatres in which 
he has sung would be a long task, as every big opera house 
has harbored at one time or other this gifted singer. To 
haye chosen Chicago for his home town shows once more 
that this city has reached a unique position as a music 
center. Not only will Dalmores specialize in coaching pro- 
fessionals, but also he has decided to accept a limited num- 
ber of students. 

Tue American Granp Opera Company or CHICAGO. 

" The Chamber Opera Company has been succeeded by the 
American Grand Opera Comparty of Chicago with Gilbert 
H. Wilson as general director, Arthur L. Boardman as 
assistant director, Otto C. Luening as conductor, and Hugh 
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Stewart as business manager. Twelve performances of 
opera in English are announced and will be given in the 
Studebaker Theater twice a month. The first wc: to be 
given will be “Shanewis,” by Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
with a complete orchestra, a chorus of thirty voices, pro- 
fessional singers taking the leading roles and with special 
scenery whi hich i is now being pan by Peltz and Carsen. 
The ppening pu ieonare will be Thursday afternoon, No- 
vember 3. There will be a classic ballet performance pre- 
ceding the opera. The cast for “Shanewis” is as follows: 
Leah Pratt, mezzo (Shanewis); Ethel Benedict, soprano 
(Amy Everton) ; Olive Kurth, contralto (Mrs, Everton) ; 
Arthur Boardman, tenor (Lionel), and Gilbert Wilson, 
baritone (Philip Harjo). Tickets for admission will range 
between fifty cents and two dollars and the seating capacity 
of the Studebaker Theater is 1,330. 


Estuer Harris Dua RETURNS FROM Aproap. 


Esther Harris Dua, president of the Chicago College of 
Music, has returned from her trip abroad:and‘has resumed 
her teaching. to a limited number of pupils. .; 


Cuicaco Musicat Cotiece Nores. 


Saturday evening the Chicago Musical College presented 
a program by students in the piano, violin and vocal depart- 
ments in the recital hall, Steinway Hall. 

Mrs. Lucretia Mitchell, vocal student of the College, gave 
a recital in Indianapolis last Sunday eveni eee 
Garnes, also studying at the College, presen rogram 
at the Windermere Hotel musical on S$ . She was 
assisted by Eulalia Kober, student of Edw: ollins. 

Elsie Barge, student of the piano rd og er was the 
assisting artist at a concert Ag in Ki 1 Hall on Tues- 
day by Andrew Palacios. iss Barge also played the Same 
evening at the Young Artists’ concert, given by the Chicago 
Musical College in Orchestra Hall. ‘ 

Felix Borowski lectured Saturday on the «music of the 
ancient Greeks. The lecture was given in the ow hall 
of the Chicago Musical College, 

Irene Dunn, former ‘student of the v will 
star in a new musical play, “Silly Dien winch, [open 


in New York next month. 
Srutts Pupmus Active. 


Walter Allen Stults, well known baritone and instructor, 
announces the following engagements obtained by pupils 
from his class at Northwestern University School of Music: 
Dorothy McFarland, soprano, engaged as vocal instructor 
in the music school of Northwestern College of Naperville 
(Ill.) ; Florence Drow, contralto, engaged as vocal instructor 
in the Chicago Methodist Training School; Helen Steen, 
soprano, soloist in the choir of the Church of the Holy 
Comforter, Kenilworth (Ill.); Ben F, Carswell, baritone, 
soloist in the Barry Avenue Unity Church; Lloyd W. 
Rowles, baritone, soloist and accompanist with the “Rowles- 
Robinson” concert company for an eight weeks’ lyceum 
tour under the direction of the Pearson Chautauquas. 


CaroLyn WILLarp Busy. 


Since returning to Chicago from her summer at Lake 
Geneva, Carolyn Willard, the Chicago pianist and teacher, 
has been kept quite busy. On September 24, she played for 
the Zeisler Club at the home of Mrs. Rose Mergentheim in 
Wilmette; on September 25 she appeared on the Chicago 
Daily News radio program. Miss Willard has been engaged 
to appear at the convention of the Illinois Music Teachers’ 
Association on Thursday afternoon, October 26, in Ottawa 
(IIL), and before the Musicians’ Club of. Women on Oc- 
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tober 30. On October 25, she will entertain the Zeisler Club 
at her Fine Arts Building studio. 
AMERICAN ConsERvATORY Notes. 

The Normal Teachers’ Training Class, which is directed 
by John J. Hattstaedt, is unusually well attended, its mem- 
bers consisting of students from over twenty-five states. 
The subjects discussed include pedagogy, methods, 
aesthetics, etc. Victor Garwood lectures on musical history. 

Mae Graves Atkins A Busy TEACHER AND ARTIST. 

Mae Graves Atkins is a busy teacher at the Bush Con- 
servatory this season. Her class is larger than last season 
and she has some beautiful voices studying with her. 

Vilas Johnson, baritone, one of Mrs. Atkins most promis- 
ing students, was recently engaged for two recitals at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Mrs, Atkins will sing the following engagements in 
October and November: October 21, radio program for 
Chicago Daily News; 25, Illinois Music Teachers, at 
Ottawa; 29, Rockford (Ill.); November 5, Bethan 
Lutheran Church; 15, Beloit (Wis.) Treble Clef Club; 16, 
Mendelssohn Club, Rockford (IIl.). 


Busu Conservatory News Notes, 


American compositions will be featured on the programs 
of the coming series of concerts to be given in Orchestra 
Hall by the Bush Conservatory Symphony Training School 
Orchestra. C. W. Chadwick’s “Melpomene” overture will 
be ede at the first concert, at Orchestra Hall, Decem- 


r 4, 

Edna Fitch, pupil of the Department of Expression of 
Bush Conservatory, recently gave a successful recital at 
Downers Grove for the local chapter of the Eastern Star. 
She also has a class there. 

Mary Terry and Vivian Purcell, also students of the 
Expression Department, have just closed their season with 
the Redpath Chatauqua. Miss Terry has been re-engaged 
by the Swarthmore Company for the winter season. 

Ebba Fredericksen, violinist and artist pupil of Richard 
Czerwonky, will appear as soloist at the Marie Sundelius 
concert at Victoria Theater, October 22. She is also booked 
for number of other engagements in October and 
November. 

Wuat 1s LABARTHE DornGc? 

Albert Labarthe, piano teacher, who had only friends at 
this office, was seen the other day on the boulevard by 
one of the representatives of the Musicat Courter, who 
asked him why he never favored our readers with notices 
of his studio. “Oh, never mind,” said Mr. Labarthe, “no- 
body reads your stuff.” Was that the real reason, Mr. 
Labarthe, or was it because you had nothing to say about 
yourself? To carry a chip on one’s shoulder does not 
bring business, You also told another representative that 
our telephone operator had answered an inquiry about you 
by stating that you were totally unknown to this office. 
This could not be the case, as she is a very efficient young 
lady who knows that you are located in the Fine Arts 
Building—a free advertisement that you will not see, as 
you are somebody and “nobody” reads this paper. 

; Rene Devries. 





Titta Ruffo Ready for Concerts 


When questioned regarding his coming concerts, Titta 
Ruffo, with his characteristic frankness, said: “I am feel- 
ing fine; I never felt better in my life. Now, after my 
three months of complete rest in Alaska, I am ready to 
give the public the best that is in me. My repertory for 
this season contains many new numbers.” 

Mr. Ruffo’s first appearance in America this season 
was in Boston on October 22. His first New York con- 
cert will be at the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, October 
29. His other appearances before opening in the Metro- 
politan Opera House will be in Reading, Buffalo, Mon- 
treal, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Omaha, Tulsa, 
Kansas City, Nashville, Richmond, Washington, New 
Haven, Providence, Worcester, and in New York at the 
Friday Morning Biltmore Musicales, in addition to which 
he will make phonograph records. 

He has already been engaged for five performances in 
May in Covent Garden, London, four of which will be 
“Hamlet,” “Otello,” “Pagliacci” and “Il Barbiere de Se- 
ville.” He has also contracted to give twenty concerts next 
spring in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 

Mr. Ruffo’s physical condition is splendid, and his voice 
is richer and more beautiful than ever. 


Susan H. Dyer Dead 


Susan H. Dyer, director of the Greenwich House Music 
School, died on October 20, after a short illness. Funeral 
services were held at St. James Episcopal Church on Sun- 
day afternoon, and the body taken to Arlington, Va., for 
burial. Miss Dyer had only come to the Greenwich House 
at the beginning of this season. Previous to that she had 
resided in Florida for some years and wase head of the 
music department at Rollins College, White Park, there. 
She was at, one time president of the Florida State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs and also chairman of the music com- 
mittee of the State Federation of Women’s Club. Miss 
Dyer was a graduate of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
and later took a degree in music at Yale. She was also 
known as a composer. An overture for orchestra won the 
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Steinert Prize in 1914 and she had written songs and other 
works in smaller form. At the funeral services Greta 
Torpadie sang one of her songs, “Magnolias,” for which 
she wrote both words and music. 


Philharmonic’s Opening Programs 


At the first Philharmonic concerts of the season, on 
Thursday evening, October 26, and Friday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 27, Josef Stransky will present two works new to 
Philharmonic audiences, one never before performed in 
this country, Korngold’s symphonic overture, “Sursum 
Corda.” Richard Strauss’ “Salome Dance” will have its 
first Philharmonic presentation. Of the Korngold work the 
composer has written to Conductor Stransky a compre- 
hensive description of the composition for translation and 
transcription into Mr. Gilman’s program notes. : 

The symphony selected for the opening concerts is the 
seventh of Beethoven, and Debussy’s two  nocturnes, 
“Nuages” and “Fates,” will precede the Richard Strauss 
number, which will conclude the program, 

Other novelties which Conductor Stransky will offer 
during the season include a scherzo for orchestra, by Leo 
Weiner, Sgambati’s “Te Deum Laudamus,” a symphonic 

m by Savine entitled “Golgotha,” Daniel Gregory 

ason’s C major symphony. Elgar’s “Falstaff,” the pastoral 
symphony of Vaughan Williams, Rubin Goldmark’s “A 
Negro Rhapsody,” and “A Pagan Poem” by Loeffler. 

The Philharmonic series at the Metropolitan Opera House 
will open on November 14, Josef Stransky conducting. | 

A program of the Concertgebouw of Amsterdam for its 
first concert of the season, under Willem Mengelberg, on 
Sunday, September 22, received at the Philharmonic office, 
announces the performance of Brahm’s “Academic Festi- 
val” overture and violin concerto—played by Hubermann— 
and the first symphony of Beethoven. 


Flonzaleys Crowd London Hall 
London, October 23 (by cable) —The Flonzaley Quartet, 
its tour of of Scotland finished, gave a single concert to- 
night at Wigmore Hall, which was filled to the last seat, 
and met with its usual notable success. The quartet sails 


for America, Wednesday, October 25. C. Lucas. 
Mrs. A. B. Thompson Receives Perfield 
Diploma 


Mrs. A. P.. Thompson, of Bay Shore, L. I, has received 
her diploma from Effa Ellis Perfield, founder of the Per- 
field pedagogical system. Mrs, Thompson has some pupils 
with very promising voices. 


Two More Dates for Mildred Bryars 
Walter Anderson has closed engagements for Mildred 
Bryars, contralto, to appear as soloist with the Masonic 
Glee Club at Lowell, Mass., and with the Lancaster Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Lancaster, Pa. 


Herbert Witherspoon Studio Notes 


Knight MacGregor, baritone, was the soloist with Pry- 
or’s Band at the Toledo Exposition, Toledo, Ohio, on Sep 
tember 26, and gave a song recital for the Stationery 
Manufacturers’ Convention at the Hotel Traymore, Atlan: 
tic City, on October 9, singing with great success in both 
places. He thas been engaged as soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Mary Craig-Pigueron, soprano, and Manton M. Marble, 
baritone, have been engaged by Charles Drake for his Sun- 
day afternoon Series for Young People to be given at the 
Punch and Judy Theater in November and December. 

Geraldine Calla, soprano, will sing at The Cecilian Club, 
Freehold, N. J., today, October 26. 


Felix Salmond at Town Hall November 4 


Felix Salmond, English cellist, will give a recital at 
Town Hall on Saturday afternoon, November 4, assisted 
at the piano by Walter Golde. Mr. Salmond recently re- 
turned from Pittsfield, where he appeared successfully at 
the Berkshire Festival. : 


Macbeth for Los Angeles 


Los Angeles, Cal., October 2—Florence Macheth has been 
engaged for a recital on October 31 in Los Angeles, under 
the direction of L. E. Behymer. This is her third appearance 
in that city, last year’s being with the Philharmonic. 

B. S. 





Kneeland With Schirmer 


Frank E. Kneeland, formerly with Harold Flammer, Inc., 
has gone to the Boston Music Company to supervise the 
school and college work there and to exploit the newly ac- 
quired Bond catalogue. 


Easton to Give New York Recital 


Florence Easton, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will appear in a New York recital at Carnegie 
Hall on November 2. Frank La Forge will be at the piano. 
An unusually interesting program is promised for the 
occasion. 


Siloti Tour Opens October 31 
Alexander Siloti, the Russian pianist, will arrive for his 
American season on the S. S. Kroonland, due Sunday, 
October 22, Mr. Siloti, who is a pupil of Liszt and cousin 
to Sergei Rachmaninoff, will begin his tour at Worcester, 


October 31. 





Maestro A. SEISMIT-DODA  Sicpareiis, xponent, of , the 
54 West 30th Street, New York Phone 40465 Fitz Roy 
(Composer, member Royal Academy of St. Cecilia of Rome, Italy; 
formerly of the faculty vocal and coaching department National 
Conservatory of Music of New York, and of New York German 
Conservatory of Music, Chevalier of the Crown of Italy.) 
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Chevalier De Lancellotti Settles in New York 


The Celebrated Musician, Decorated by Several Sovereigns, 
Now a Teacher Here 


Born in Rome in 1865, Chevalier César de Lancellotti 
began at a very early age to develop his talent for music, 
and having come under the notice of Ambroise Thomas, 
composer of “Mignon” and then director of the Paris Con- 
ervatoire, he was admitted to that institution at the age 
of seven. There he had ample opportunities for cultivating 
his latent talent and soon became a pianist of remarkable 
ability. Continuing his studies under Prof. Francois Thomé, 
he gave many succe ssful concerts in France, England, Italy 
and Spain. In the latter place, he was commanded to play 
on many occasions before His Majesty King Alfonso XII, 
who conferred upon him the order of “Knight of Charles 
III,” and besides he was appointed, by royal warrant, pianist 
to Her Majesty Queen Isabella of Spain, and to H. R. H. 
the Princess of Asturias 

Returning to Paris, Chev. de Lancellotti won a series of 
at his many concerts in the Salle Erard, the King 
heing among the distinguished admirers of the 


successes 
of Hanove 
young pianist 

In 1890, Chev. de Lancellotti was made conductor of the 
orchestra at the Theatre of Malta, and since then up to last 
vear he resided at that fashionable resort, being honored as 
st musician in the community of 300,000. All the 
Malta considered the Chevalier the Commis- 
and notably General Smythe, General Sir 
remaritle Field Marshal Lord Grenfell, General Sir 
M. Clarke. General F, Grant, General Sir L. Rundle, Field 
Marshal Lord Methuen, and Field Marshal. Lord Plumer. 

In 1903, Chevalier de Lancellotti was granted the patron- 
we of their Highnesses the Prince and Princess Louis of 
Battenberg, in recognition of his having been piano teacher 
to their daughter, the Princess Alice of Battenberg, 
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During the whole of the tenure of command of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught in Malta, Chev. de Lancel- 
lotti was continually at the service musically of their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, who 
bestowed upon him the most liberal patronage, further hon- 
oring him with their presence at all his concerts. On every 
occasion on which Malta was visited by His Majesty the 
late King Edward VII, and His Majesty King George V, 











CHEVALIER DE LANCELLOTTI. 

Chev. de Lancellotti was commanded to the Royal Palace, 
with his orchestra, where he received the personal congra- 
tulations of Their Majesties, and had conferred upon him 
a Royal Warrant of Appointment as “Pianist to the King 
of England,” dated October 15, 1909. 

In 1911, the British Government granted to Chev. de Lan- 
cellotti the lease of the Royal Opera House of Malta, and 
as impresario he gave ten successful seasons of grand opera 
with leading stars from Italy, America, France, Spain and 
Russia. 

During the four years of the war,,Chev. de Lancellotti 
devoted much of his time to the welfare of the poor and 
the wounded, giving the entire proceeds of his many concerts 
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to local charities. He also gave a great number of concerts 
for the benefit of the British Red Cross, the Italian Red 
Cross, and the Y. M. C. A. Together with the Hon, Sey- 
mour Methuen, daughter of the Governor of Malta, Chev. 
de Lancellotti formed a special concert party for the enter- 
tainment of the wounded, visiting all the hospitals in turn 
and giving over 600 concerts. : : 

In appreciation of artistic merits, His Majesty the King 
of England appointed Chev. de Lancellotti a member of the 
Order of the British Empire, and His Majesty the King 
of Italy appointed him Chevalier of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy. He was furthermore presented with a special 
badge from the British Red Cross, and a gold medal from 
the Italian Red Cross. 

Chev. de Lancellotti, during his long and successful 
career, has taught an immense number of pupils belonging 
to the English aristocracy and the best families of Malta. 
He also has been one of the foremost teachers for the 
Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of Music of 
London, where a legion of his pupils have passed their 
examinations, obtaining the highest honors in all grades. 

Since the Chevalier has been in New York, he has already 
taken part in several concerts at the Town Hall, Aeolian 
Hall, Columbia University, etc., and in a pretty studio, at 


‘294 West Ninety-second street, this fine musician and favor- 


ite of royalty now is aiding American musical talents to 
conquer the aristocratic art of music. 


Prokofieff’s Piano Cideiiuee Praised 


After Serge Prokofieff had played his pianoforte con- 
certo No. 3 in C major in London recently with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, W. J. Turner, the critic who conducts 
the “World of Music” column in the Illustrated London 
News, wrote an interesting article, a comprehensive excerpt 
from which follows in its entirety: 

“Prokofieff, although he was also a student at Moscow, 
is a much more original composer than Rachmaninoff. The 
first performance in England—under Albert Coates at the 
London Symphony Orchestra concert—of his pianoforte 
concerto No. 3 in C major came as a revelation to many 
musicians in the audience. There is such a craze for nov- 
elty today that many concocters of strange noises pass tem- 
porarily for composers of genius. The number of people 
with the equipment and the independence necessary to judge 
works of art on their merit is so small that it is compara- 
tively easy to impose upon the public, and to create a bubble 
reputation. Also the experts are often among the most 
fallible, even when honest. Time alone can sift the chaff 
from the wheat, but I will venture upon a prophecy. I think 
that this pianoforte concerto in C major, op. 26, holds out 
the promise of its composer’s being a far greater man than 
Rachmaninoff or any of these younger, much-advertised 
notorieties. It shows a far greater sense of form than is 
usual, and this is always a remarkable quality. Also it is a 
composition which does not rely on assaulting your ears 
with all the power at the command of a large modern or- 
chestra to get its effects. Next it shows that Prokofieff 
can create original melody of rare beauty. Now this, in 
spite of all the new effects at the disposal of modern musi- 
cians, remains one of the fundamental attributes of genius. 
I don’t think any musician will dispute the originality and 
beauty of the theme and variations which constitute the 
middle movement of Prokofieff’s concerto, But this middle 
movement is not a thing by itself; it is an organic part of 
the whole work; and it is this fact more than any other 
that finally influences me to hold such a high opinion of 
Prokofieff's future. This concerto is queer; it shows a 
sense of humor and a sense of beauty; but it is an organic 
whole; it is one complete work, not a collection of scattered 
ideas neatly pieced together. Finally, the whole composition, 
in spite of its strange individual character, its definite orig- 
inality, is clarity itself. It is written with a Mozartian 
conciseness and economy that is delightful and rare.” 


National Opera Club Meets 


The Waldorf Astoria Hotel held a good sized audience 
October 12, Columbus Day, at the first matinee musical 
meeting, with Julia Claussen, Havrah Hubbard, Edgar Bow- 
man and other special guests of honor. An Italian program 
was given following the business meeting, and several of 
the artists heard the previous evening at the Town Hall 
appeared. Erminia Ligotti, youthful prima donna, sang 
some of the same numbers to Maestro Sapio’s accompani- 
ment, shining in fine light as an excellent lyric-coloratura 
soprano. Again she had to sing Sapio’s delightful “Shep- 
herd Song” as an encore. Michael Anselmo, the violinist, 
with Julius Shendel at the piano, won his audience as he did 
the evening before, playing the same numbers, a notice of 
which appears under New York Concerts. A feature of 
the affair was Amy Grant’s talk on’ Italian Opera, of 
which she gave a short resumé, with a plea to educate our 
American musical talent. She made some very telling re- 
marks on the way various nations enjoy music, saying that 
Americans enjoyed music given on the stage “largely through 
their eyes.” Ghe followed with an operalog, “The Love of 
Three Kings” with Mr. Zoller at the piano. This was Miss 
Grant’s first appearance before this club, but she made a hit 
incomparably greater than that of some of her predecessors. 
Dancing followed the musical program, and further affairs 
scheduled by the club include the operalog “Mona Lisa,” 
November 9, and a grand Thanksgiving fete, November 23. 


Luella Meluis at Orchestra Hall, Chicago 

_ Luella Meluis will make her first appearance in concert, 
since her return from Europe at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, 
on November 7. It will be remembered that Mme. Meluis 
had the unique distinction of making two appearances last 
May during the week of the North Shore Music Festival 
at Evanston. At her first appearance she sang the soprano 
sp in the “Stabat Mater” and “The Swan and the Sky- 
ark,” with such marked success that the management im- 
mediately re-engaged her for a second appearance. With 
only seventy-two hours’ notice, she learned the difficult 
oe AE aaporonscagel and sang, as the critics stated, “mar- 
velously. 


A Fine Record for Jerome Swinford 
Jerome Swinford is to be congratulated upon the fact 
that he was so well received everywhere he sang last 
season that eighty per cent. of those appearances are to be 
re-engagements during 1922-23. He already is well booked 
up to ‘iby 30, when he will sing for the Rubinstein Club 
of Buffalo, at which time Kathleen Parlow will also appear. 
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of all individual F oras pe The ‘cure? Emancipation from 
Busoni. “Quod licet Jovi . ; 
Grorce Meaper’s REcITAL, . 

George Meader, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, well 
known in Germany from pre-war times but new to me 
gave splendid “testimony R his superior “artistry and of 
America’s vocal superiority at his only recital here. Beau- 
tifully free, vibrant and colorful tone production, a fine 
poetic delivery (without exaggeration in diction or nuance), 
perfect pro and enunciation—these are qualities which, with 
his essentially manly bearing, rw him as a song recitalist 
of rank, Accompanied by Michael Raucheisen, an‘ artist 
of altogether exceptional powers, whom America will soon 
have the good fortune to hear, he sang a Schubert-to- 
Strauss program and earned most enthusiastic applause. 

Minna Ysaeva, a Russian-American girl, like Meader a 
pupil of Mme. Schoen- René, made her début the evening 
before and displayed an almost overwhelming wealth of 
material. Far removed still from the apex of culture she 
nevertheless gave one of the most hopeful flashes that 
have lighted up the débutante horizon for some time. 

Of violin virtuosi of rank two appeared on the same 
night—Vecsey and Telmanyi. Vecsey, enjoying the greater 
popularity here, crowded the Philharmonie and charmed 
as usual by his brilliant qualities in Handel, Bach and 
Paganini. Telmanyi, in a well filled Beethovensaal, played 
Mendelssohn and Brahms. with his familiar sympathetic 
style and fine bodied tone. (Busoni’s cadenza to the Brahms 
coneerto with accompaniment of double basses and the roll 
of tympani was queer.) Each of the fiddlers played a con- 
temporary work which circumstances prevented my hearing 
—Respighi’s sonata already well known and Carl Nielsen's 
concerto, which from all accounts is a remarkable and 
strongly individualiste work. 

Operatic THINGS. 

At both the Staatsoper and the Volksoper there have 
been gala nights. The former invited the press for a 
special “Ariadne auf Naxos” and a “Mona Lisa” perform- 
ance with Michael Bohnen and Barbara Kemp. The cameo 
finish of these performances is remarkable; they confirm 
that the general standard of this house is high— perhaps 
the highest in Europe. The beauties of Strauss’ “Ariadne” 
wear, They grow on you. It is the most virtuosic and 
at the same time the noblest of his operatic scores. Blech 
conducted, and a new soprano Elisabeth Klepner, as 
Ariadne, promised well. , 

“Mona Lisa,” with the two principals that are to create 
the work in New York, is of greater interest to my readers. 
I have described the opera-in earlier issues and shall not 
repeat myself. Only this: it has elements of success, even 
for America. The drama (a clever and—as operas go— 
convincing story woven about the Mona Lisa picture and 
its enigmatic smile) is concentrated and continuous ; the 
music, if not an essentially persowal expression, remarkably 
well fitted to the action and gripping in its climaxes, with- 
out going to the excesses which a crassly realistic renais- 
sance story would seem to invite. It connects not without 
effect, the distant past. with present actuality, by rein- 
carnating the “triangle’ of the drama in the characters 
of the prologue and epilogue; the young romantic wife; 
her senior Baedeker-carrying husband, and the monk who 
tells the story which makes the ruined palace bloom forth 
in its ancient glory once more. 

Mme, Barbara Kemp, who sings the title role, is the 
Mona Lisa par excellence. She incarnates the role in every 
gesture and every step—her mask is a living Leonardo coun- 
tenance. The emotional tension which she simulates com- 
municates itself to the audience and her voice in the big 
moments is the voice of tragedy itself. It is one of the 
finest impersonations I know, and if she doés not make the 
sensational success that Jeritza made in “Die Tote Stadt,” 
she will make an impression in every respect profound, 
in a personal vehicle of more lasting qualities, at any rate. 

Michael Bohnen, who sang the role of Francesco, the 
unhappy husband of Mona Lisa, is a stage idol here. 
Whether he will be one in America is a question, for he 
fulfills the purely vocal requirements of an operatic bari- 
tone only with qualifications. He is a singing actor of 
strong individuality, possessed of a histrionic technic that 
sometimes leads him to excesses more fitting in the cinema 
than in the theater. From these he abstained in “Mona 
Lisa,” however, and acted the role with a very real com- 
prehension of the unthinking and childlike brutality of the 
jealous husband, driven to desperation by doubt. 

The performance, conducted by the composer, Max von 
Schillings, himself, was brilliant in every detail and the 
audience's enthusiasm rose to unusual pitch. An appre- 
ciative listener was Conductor Bodanzky, who will direct 
the work in New York. 


AT THE VOLKSOPER. 


The new Volksoper which continues to grow in public 
favor, has added to its repertory two more standard works 
—“Tristan” and “Trovatore.” The “Tristan” prémiere was 
a star performance, including in the cast Heinrich Knote, 
Melanie Kurt and Albert Reiss, all ex-Metropolitan stars; 
Emmi Leisner, a vocally powerful Brangaene; Friedrich 
Plaschke, the finest Kurwenal I know, and Wilhelm Gutt- 
mann, an unusually resonant Melot. Franz von Hoésslin 
conducted with fine sensibility, and staging and decorations 
betokened the same trend to modern simplicity and good 

_taste as the earlier productions in this house. Especially 
worthy of mention were the light effects which contrived 
to harmonize with and so heighten the intensity of the 
mood. 

“Trovatore,” 
duced a new rising star, Berta Malkin, as: Leonore. A 
fine sense of proportions and a laudable asceticism on th 
part of Herr Strohbach, the scene painter, served to. con- 
centrate the attention on the essentials of music and scene. 
Praetorious conducted the premiére, and an American 
guest, Alexander Smallens, the second performance, with 
success. C£sarR SAERCHINGER. 


Yeargain-Hall Music ‘radios Opened 


Mrs. William John Hall (Addye Yeargain Hall) has 
moved into new quarters in the Hinck Building at Mont- 
clair, N. J., and is starting on a very busy season. Besides 
having a large class in the Dunning System of Improved 
Music Study, Mrs. Hall gives a great amount of time, 














‘occasion of his appearance as a solo artist. 


CONSTANTING 


“Have You Heard Cameron McLean 
Sing Annie Laurie?” 








if, less brilliant vocally, nevertheless intro- 
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energy and thought to the juniors of the Federation of 
Music Clubs of America, being the national director of the 
junior department. During the past month an interesting 
and informative booklet on a course of study on the instru- 
ments of the orchestra for junior ‘and juvenile clubs was 
issued by Mrs. Hall. Ava Yeargain, concert pianist, shares 
the studios. ~ 

Thes¢ attractive new music studios and headquarters of 
the junior department of the N. F. M.-C. are spacious and 
artistically fitted up. They were opened by Mrs, Hall and 
Miss Yeargain on October 14, with a party for their friends. 
_— Yeargain played a number of piano solos with charm 
and -taste. 


Institute of Musical Art Faculty Additions 


With the opening of the Institute of Musical Art, Frank 
Damrosch, the director, has returned from Europe to make 
an important announcement to the interest of pianists 
throughout the country. He has engaged Carl Friedberg, 
the European artist, to give a special course at the Institut: 
for the advanced students who may elect to take this 
work at the school. 

Carl Friedberg has not been in the United States since 
1914, when he made a country wide tour, both as a soloist 
and as the pianist with leading symphony orchestras, such 
as the New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis. He also gave concerts in conjunction with Fritz 
Kreisler.. At ‘that time he had finished ten years’ service 
as teacher of the piano at the Conservatory of Cologne, 
and was better known for his work in Europe than in this 
country. He returned to Europe to concertize in all the 
important capitals. With his fame as a teacher, he has 
been conducting classes all over the continent on the 
Through the 
Institute he will reach teachers generally as well as culti- 
vated amateurs, in that the playing demonstrations will be 
open to accredited auditors beyond the regular students of 
the school. He will play for the students besides hearing 
and criticising their work and giving demonstration of 
his method—all of which will be of great value. 

Mr. Damrosch also announces the addition to the gd 
of George Hamlin, the well known “singer of s songs,” 
model teacher in diction and phrasing. Mr. Hamlin is Flea 
sidered one of the best examples of the American singer 
of today. Applications are now: being received for 
advanced study under his direction. , Rh see of the 
familiar names are retained in this year’s faculty: Franz 
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Kneisel; Henry- Edward Krehbiel -and William ~J. Hen- 
derson among them, The school has opened with its larg- 
est enrollment and will continue to receive artists through- 
out the year*who will demonstrate to the advantage of the 
student-body. 





A Busy Season for Casella 


Alfredo Casella, who is due in America the latter part 
of January, has left Italy for a tour. which will take 
him into Austria, Germany, Bohemia, France, and back 
again to Italy. He is booked for four appearances. in 
Vienna—two recitals, a joint concert with Fritz Rothchild, 
and as soloist with the Vienna Philharmonic. These en- 
gagements will be followed with two concerts in Berlin and 
Leipsic given under the auspices of La Revue Melos and 
devoted to modern Italian music. Two days later Casella 
will give a recital in Munich, then return to Berlin for two 
recitals in Bechstein Hall. Back again in Munich, he will 


be heard with orchestra in his symphonic poem, “A Notte 
Alte,” and also in his orchestral arrangement of Albeniz’ 
“Spanish” rhapsody. 


November will find this busy apostle of Italian modernism 
in Prague, where he is to play in recital and tae as 
soloist with the Czech Philharmonic. In Paris, Casella is 
to appear no fewer than six times in eleven days; namely, 
twice as soloist with the Concerts Colonne, once in a con- 
cert under the auspices of La Revue Musicale, twice as 
soloist with the Concerts Pasdeloup, and once in recital at 
the Salle des Agriculteurs. Then to Italy, where he will 
give two recitals in Milan, two in Rome, and various single 
recitais in Naples and other cities. The latter part of De- 
cember and part of January will be divided between France 
and England up to the time Casella is to sail for America 
to fill engagements booked for this, his second season in this 
country. 


Engagements for Julia Claussen 


Julia Claussen, mezzo soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company sang in Buffalo, N. Y., October 16, and Moscow, 
Idaho, October 25. In the former place she appeared for 
the Polish Singing Circle of Buffalo and at the latter at 
the University of Idaho. Mme. Claussen has been en- 
gaged to appear for the Welch, W. Va., Chaminade Club 
on November 2, at which time her program will contain 
some unusually interesting numbers, with operatic arias and 
Scandinavian songs as a feature. 





THE HUBBARD STUDIOS OF VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 
BOSTON: Symphony Chambers 


VINCENT V. HUBBARD 
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VIRGINIA GILL 


“A Voice of Distinctive Charm”. 


Lyric Soprano 
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Master Classes in New York: 
Oct. 18—May 15 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 28) 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20 


MIECZYSLAW MUNZ 

Mieczysiaw Miinz, a young Polish pianist who received 
his musical education in Berlin and Vienna, and who par- 
ticularly considers himself a pupil of Busoni with whom 
he worked a number of years, made his bow before a New 
York audience in recital at Aeolian Hall on Friday eve- 
ning, October 20 

The advance information which reached us of success- 
ful appearances both with symphony orchestras and in re- 
citals, in Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Warsaw, etc., led metro- 
politan music loyers to expect to hear a pianist of extraor- 
dinary ability, which Mr. Miinz proved himself to be, beyond 
any shadow of a doubt. His playing revealed characteristics 
which made the evening one of unusual delight. The audi- 
ence was not slow in recognizing his musicianship and 
manifested its approval by bestowing sincere applause. His 
program was made up of “Variations on a Theme” and 
Choral from the cantata “Weinen-Klagen-Sorgen-Zagen” 
(arranged by Liszt), Bach; menuet (first time), Bach; 
prelude-aria-finale, César Franck; “Doctor Gradus ad Par- 
nassum,” Debussy; G sharp minor prelude, Rachmaninoff ; 


“Liebesfreud” (first time), Kreisler-Miinz; etude, op. 10— 


No. 1 in C major and No. 12 in C minor—Chopin; C major 


SONIA 
ADINA 








Russian and Ukrainian 
Compositions in Costume 


Results of Concert 
at Town Hall 


Sunday Evening, October 15, 1922 


“HUNDREDS OF PEOPLE 
TURNED AWAY” 


“TT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF” 


a Oe 
Press Opinions 


New York World—Mme. Radina has acumen, a 
magnetic manner and an attractive sense of 
comedy. 

Max Smith, New York American—Many persons 
stood in line for more than two hours and sev- 
eral hundred were turned away. 

Gilbert W. Gabriel, New York Sun—Sonia Ra- 
dina’s voice was strong and clear. She proved 
herself a good deal of a dramatist; her audience 
was large and impressed. 


_A Few Excellent Dates Available 





Management: Mollie Croucher 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Phones: Bryant 3637 and Bryant 1274. 
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noctutne, Chopin; two mazurkas, Chopin and “Nachtfalter,” 
Strauss-Taussig. To these he added three encores. He 
possesses surprising technical accuracy and proficiency as 
well as a clean and carrying tone, warmth, repose, and, 
above all, musicianship. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21 
ALBERT SPALDING 


Albert Spalding, returning from European triumphs, was 
heard by a large audience at .Carnegie Hall on October 21, 
in a program of violin music that was to the taste of those 
who enjoy real music as well as those who are more im- 
pressed by technical difficulties. There was aplenty of both 
in this program. Difficulties galore, which Mr. Spalding 
passed over with an easy indifference that made one wonder 
if it was all really so hard—and music of the most genuine 
sort, which he evidently delights in, for he could not play it 
so well if he did not. ‘ 

He gave a sonata in D by Vivaldi, edited by Respighi, 
exceedingly well edited so as to bring out its beauties without 
sacrificing its antique air and quaint flavor—a truly beautiful 
work, and the astonishing sonority and variety of the player’s 
tone lent itself well to its interpretation. Following this 
Mr. Spalding and Andre Benoist, his gifted and sympa- 
thetic accompanist, gave a faithful and vivid rendition of 
Beethoven’s sonata in C minor, op. 30, No. 2. Never has 
the work seemed more lovely. Even in the great spaces of 
Carnegie Hall, for which it was never intended, it came out 
at the hands of Spalding and his associate with a force that 
left nothing to be desired and an appealing wealth of nuance 
that speaks well for the musicianship and serious endeavor 
of both interpreters. 

Wieniawski’s second concerto, which came next on the 
program, offered a better and a more tempting opportunity 
to the soloist for the display of his technical attainments, 
and was no doubt more to the taste of the public than the 
sonatas, It was played, however, with commendable re- 
straint. There was no playing to the gallery, no affectation. 
Indeed, Mr. Spalding’s simplicity of manner and unaffected- 
ness combined with his evident sincerity are his chief charm, 

In a third group Bach’s air on the G string, Schumann’s 
“At the Fountain,” Spalding’s own “Alabama” and arrange- 
ment of Paganini’s seventeenth caprice, and an Introduction 
and Tarantella by Sarasate, proved a tasteful termination 
for the well-rounded and interesting program. There were 
several encores. 

In attempting to arrive at an estimate of Mr. Spalding’s 
art, the two features which stand out most prominently in 
memory are his lovely tone and the solidity of his musician- 
ship. That he possesses a great technic is obvious from the 
fact that one never thinks of it at all. Perhaps this is due 
partly to his reposeful manner, but it is probably due far 
more to the wealth of nuance with which he elaborates his 
interpretations, so that they become living, individual things. 
He has an intonation that is without blemish, and a mastery 
of the bow arm that is swift and clear-cut in the spiccato 
and saltato passages, where it is most noticed, but no less 
remarkable in the Jong, slow crescendos and decrescendos 
of the full bow, smooth and faultless to a degree. 

A splendid player and one of whom America must be 


proud ! 
FREDERIC DIXON 

Aeolian Hall held a very appreciative audience on Sat- 
urday afternoon, October 21, when Frederic Dixon, pianist, 
who made so splendid an impression at his debut last season, 
was heard in the first of a series of three recitals to be given 
here this season, Mr. Dixon, with little difficulty, upheld 
the impression created previously. He is a brilliant player, 
whose careful schooling makes him a sound and accurate 
musician, who at all times gives of his best. He has good 
taste in the context of his program, this one being made up 
of three groups which included the Schumann sonata, op. 
22; the Cesar Franck prelude, aria and finale, and an Ameri- 
can group—prelude, op. 8, No. 6; “The Lake at Evening,” 
Charles T. Griffes, and Fantasie-Ballade (first time), Rhea 
Silberta. It lasted, with encores, about one hour and a 
half-—-plenty long enough for any recital. He played the 
Schumann beautifully, revealing a warm, rounded tone, ad- 
mirable rhythm and more than adequate technic. The last 
three pieces were fine examples of what he can do with the 
lighter music. These he played with much charm and deli- 
cacy. The Dillon and Silberta numbers met with warm 
applause, for they are indeed an addition to any pianist’s 
repertory. 

r. Dixon is easily to be ranked among the foremost of 
the younger pianists—American or foreign. He is a very 
gifted artist and bears watching. At the end of his program 
the large audience insisted upon four encores and would have 
stayed for more had Mr, Dixon been so inclined. 


QUARTETTO TRIESTINO 


The Quartetto Triestino of Trieste, a gp of Augusto 
Iancovitch, first violin; po Viezzoli, second violin; 
Manlio Dudovitch, viola, and Dino Baraldi, cello, gave its 
first American concert at Aeolian Hall, Saturday evening, 
October 21. The quartet, said to be the leading chamber 
music organization of Italy, was brought to this country 
by Guiseppe Bamboschek, and at its first a rance made 
a favorable impression u a fair-sized audience. Its pro- 
ram consisted of the Boccherini quartet in C minor, the 
ebussy quartet in G minor the ven quartet in 
E minor. These artists performed with splendid idea of 
ensemble and unity of interpretation. They played with 
abandon and temperament, indeed often sacrificing tone 
for effect. They had marked rhythm and accent, excellent 
shading and good technic. The second movement of the 
Debussy quartet—assez vif et bien rhythmié—was one of 
the best portions of the evening’s offerings. The contrast- 
ing movement of the same number—andantino doucement 
espressif—was also very expressively and beautifully ren- 


ered. 

Richard Aldrich wrote in the Times: “Their performance 
was interesting, temperamental and emotional, if not al- 
ways tuneful.” 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 22 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 


What can one say about Mme. Galli-Curci that a = 


lready been said? It was a fo conclusion 
Hippodrome would be crowded, with the overflow filling the 
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stage; it was to be expected that enthusiasm would run 
sky-high, and that encores would be numerous. : 

The distinguished singer began her program with Do- 
naudy’s “Amorosi miei giorni” and Storace’s “The Pretty 
Creature” (old English), and both were delightful, but the 
latter, so daintily s and well enunciated, particularly 
pleased. Then pe Ma Pec dt tu che adoro” from “Robert 
the Devil,” by Meyerbeer, in which the artist displayed her 

reat art to fine advantage. The next, “Villanelle” (with 
flute obligato played by Manuel Berenguer, a real virtuoso), 
offered a display of coloratura attainments. After this there 
were numerous encores, including one Negro song. 

A group of four selections offered much variety—“C’est 
l’extase’ langoureuse” (Debussy), “Chanson legere” (d’Er- 
langer), “Pastorale” (Bizet), and “Sevillana” (Massenet) 
—of which the d’Erlanger number seemed to please the most. 
In her last group were “Charity” by Hageman, “Pierrot” 
by her husband and accompanist, Homer Samuels, and “Dry 
Be That Tear” by Dobson. A popular encore after these 
was “Silver Threads Among the Gold.” The printed pro- 
gram ended with a beautiful rendition of the Mad Scene 
from Thomas’ “Hamlet” (with flute obligato). Among her 
extra selections were “Just a Song at Twilight,” to the stage 
crowd “Swanee River,” and Tosti’s “April” to her own ac- 
companiment. 

Just after the intermission Mr. Berenguer contributed 

two flute solos, each exceptionally well done—“Chanson” 
and “Badinerie,” both by Camus—and an encore. Mr, Sam- 
uels is indeed a valuable asset to the singer, for his accom- 
panying was par excellence; he was obliged to stand and 
bow acknowledgment to the applause after his own “Pier- 
rot.” 
The New York Herald commented upon the recital in 
this wise: “She delivered one number after another in her 
sustained manner, with dulcet tones, with elegant phrasing, 
with gentleneess of —s and clear transparency of tint. 
There are no great flights of imagination or passion in 
Mme. Galli-Curci’s song recitals. She is less animated, less 
communicative than she is on the stage. She is essentially 
an opera singer, but it is always a pleasure to listen to her 
beautiful voice delivered with such perfect freedom and 
such flawless suavity.” The Times added: “She was in 
admirable voice. . . singing with the spontaneous ease that 
has won her great public success.” The World said: “Her 
English has improved wonderfully. Her skill and re- 
straint in lyric music promise well for ‘Boheme’ and ‘Butter- 
fly. The Tribune, however, disagreed with all the other 
critics in claiming that the artist was “unfortunately not in 
the best of voice. Her singing was often cautious, 
sometimes labored and many times at variance with the 
true pitch.” 


REINALD WERRENRATH 


Reinald Werrenrath sang at Carnegie Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, October 22. This sentence in itself is almost 
sufficient notice of the recital, for it differed in no whit from 
the other recitals that Werrenrath has given in the same hall. 
There was as usual a hall-filling audience, an audience that 
proclaimed its liking for the singer and his work with loud 
and lusty applause at every opportunity, an audience that 
remained for five encores at the end of the program. Mr. 
Werrenrath showed evidence of a slight cold at first, but 
“sang through” it by the middle of the program and was in 
decidedly better voice at the close. It is the same broad, 
noble organ as ever, used without effort; and the singer’s 
diction is the same delight as it has been for many seasons 
past. 

His program began with Brahms, Franz and Wolf; next 
came a Scandinavian group, in which Carl Nielsen's attrac- 
tive “Irmelin Rose” had to be repeated; then followed the 
familiar “Vision Fugitive” from “Heriodiade” and three of 
John Masefield’s “Salt Water Ballads’ in vigorous settings 
by Frederick Keel. To end with there was Harvey Worth- 
ington Loomis’ “In the Foggy Dew,” Geoffrey O’Hara’s 
“Wreck of the Julie Plante,” Josephine McGill’s “Duna”— 
a perpetual favorite with Mr. Werrenrath and his audiences 
—and Oley Speaks’ “On the Road to Mandalay.” Where- 
upon followed “Fuzzy Wuzzy,” “I Saw a Lad in Khaki,” 
“Smilin’ Through,” and numerous other popular ballads. A 
novelty, used as an earlier encore, was Arthur Penn’s new 
“Sun and Moon,” which made a decided hit. 

_ The a accorded Mr, Werrenrath his usual recogni- 
tion. “It is always good to hear this distinguished singer,” 
said W. J. Henderson in the Herald. “. . . he accom- 
plishes his artistic ends by the exquisite finish of his nuanc- 
ing and his vivid treatment of text.” Deems Taylor wrote 
in the World: “Hearing him sing, one has the sense of 
well-being, of satisfaction with the world in general, that 
comes of being in the presence of a man who has mastered 
his medium.” Harry Spier, at the piano, was a valuable 
support. He has the excellent habit of playing many of his 
accompaniments from memory. 


JOHN POWELL 


“It has often enough been shown,” says Richard Aldrich 
in the Times, “that it is not necessary to be a foreigner to 
play well. Mr. Spalding showed it on Saturday afternoon 
on the violin and John Powell showed it again yesterday 
afternoon on jano,” . 

We most heartily agree with Mr. xcept on one 
point. It does not seem to us that it ‘often enough” 
been shown, Not nearly often Artists like Spald- 
ing and Powell and a number of ricans are still 
doing valiant pioneer work, breaking down American preju- 
dice and American far-sightedness, which can all too often 
only focus upon distant shores. 

It is playing such as Powell did on Sunday (and Spalding © 
on Saturday—but that is treated of in another place) that 
is making the American musician respected. It is, too, the 
only way. All the talk and suasion and incitement to 
patriotism in the world is mighty little compared with 
just an hour of such artistry. It clas dows: the bare of 
prejudice, and just a few p will leave the hall on each 
occasion with their prejudices diminished, so that the next 
time an American name is billed they will not be so qnick to 
turn away with a shrug. More would be convinced, and 
more easily and quickly convinced, if more had minds to 
appreciate what their ears hear. 

f they had, t would know that rarely has Beethoven, 
Schumann and in been played with more exquisite 
musicianship than at the Powell recital on Sunday. It was 
as delightful as it was masterly. There was a wealth of 
nuance, a splendid scintillating brilliancy of color, sey 
changing in response to Powell’s inspiration, that held the 
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attention at every moment and made the old phrases sound 
new. It was. as much creation as interpretation, which is 
what all great playing must be. It-is that which makes it 
great. And Mr. Powell has left no doubt as to the appli- 
cability of that term to his pianistic atid musical attainments. 

There was a large audience which demonstrated its hearty 
approval—and the entire press was: also unanimous in its 
praise. Bravo, John! 


MLLE. ODA SLOBODSKAYA 


Mile. Oda Slobodgkaya, soprano of the Petrograd Opera, 
was recently heard here in Carnegie’ Hall as soloist with the 
Ukrainian National Chorus. On Sunday afternoon, October 
22, she gave a recital in Town Hall. When she sang at 
Carnegie Hall it was said that she sufferéd from a cold, and 
that this was so was evident on Sunday, when her voice 
was in much better condition. She is an artist to the finger- 
tips, especially good in the expression of strongly dramatic 
moments, though thoroughly effective in quieter moments. 
The voice is not warm and rich, but of that clear coldness 
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typically Russian, powerful and with infinite capacity» for 
nuance. . As an interpreter, she is frequently genuinely mov- 
ing. - Of a sudden an- emotional moment or the masterly 
turn of a phrase will grip the listener, though Mlle. Slobod- 
skaya labors under the disadvantage of singing in a language 
that not one in ten of her American audiences understand. 
She made a very distinct hit and was excellently seconded 
by an energetic young accompanist whose name is Ruth 
Rappaport. 

Her program included two arias. of Glucck, Beethoven's 
“Ah! Perfido,” sung as if it were a living number and not 
the cold classic as which it is usually treated; songs by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glazounoff, Taneieff and Tschaikowsky 
and some unfamiliar Russian arias, including one from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Scharodeika,” one from his “Pique Dame,” 
another from Dargomijsky’s “Russalka,” and one from 
Moussorgsky's “Fair at Sorotchinsk:”. The American said 
of her: “This singer has a good voice, a voice agreeable in 
resonance, elastic and expressive. And she has genuine 
dramatic temperament and fire.” 





EIGHTH SEASON OF LONGY SCHOOL 
IN BOSTON OPENS AUSPICIOUSLY 


High Standard of Instruction Consistently Maintained—Faculty Drawn Largely from Boston Symphony—Georges Longy 
a Coach of Famous Artists—Gift from French Consul—New Features—Other Musical News of Boston 


Boston, Mass., October 22.—The reopening of the Longy 
School of Music for its eighth season, in Boston, is an 
occasion that calls for more than passing notice. 

Georces Loney. 

Georges Longy himself is generally regarded as the fore- 
most living oboe soloist. Born in: Abbeville, France, on 
August 29, 1868, he. received his early education in that 
place and then entered the Paris Conservatoire. At that 
school he took the first prize for oboe playing, in 1886. 
Upon his graduation from the conservatory he soon became 
a member of the Colonne, Chatelet, Follies Bergére, and 
Opéra Comique orchestras, after which he joined the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra as first oboist, in the fall of 1898, the 
current season being his twenty-fifth with the famous Boston 
organization. Since then he has been a prominent figure 
in the musical life of Boston and his reputation has spread 
throughout the musical world. Boston has profited by Mr. 
Longy’s initiative and ability in the organization and direc- 

















GEORGES LONGY, 
founder and director of the Longy School. 


tion of various musical enterprises. Thus, he has been 
leader of the Longy Club of wind instruments, conductor 
of the Orchestral Club and of the MacDowell Club 
orchestra and chorus, and founder of the Boston Musical 
Association. 

As director of the Longy School of Music, Mr. Longy 
devotes the greater part of his time to coaching both instru- 
mentalists and singers. Among the well known artists who 
have won widespread recognition may be mentioned: Marie 
Sundelius, of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Laura 


Littlefield, soprano; Frances Nash, pianist; Ethel Frank, 
soprano; Arthur Hackett, tenor; Guy Maier and Lee Patti- 
son, pianists, and many others. 

The faculty is drawn largely from the members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The complete staff comprises 
the following instructors: Georges Longy, coaching (in 
songs and instrumental soli), oboe, vocal and instrumental 





GERTRUDE BOWES PEABODY. 


ensembles and solfeggio; Renée-Longy Miquelle, piano, 
solfeggio and rhythmic gymnastics ; Stuart Mason, harmony, 
counterpoint and composition; Harriet Shaw, harp; Ger- 
trude Bowes Peabody and Fernand Thillois, violin; Louis 
Artieres, viola; Georges Miquelle and Marion Moorhouse, 
cello; Henri Girard, double bass; Georges Laurent, flute; 
Paul Mimart, clarinet; Abdon Laus, bassoon and saxophone ; 
George Wendler, horn; Georges Mager, trumpet; Eugene 
Adam, trombone; Arge Gerry, piano; Gertrude Bowes Pea- 
body and Albert C. Sherman, Jr., solfeggio. 
New Features. 

Among the noteworthy new features in the school program 
for this year are a course in ensemble playing and instru- 
mental classes for children. The course in ensemble playing 
will -be attended by under-graduates and post-graduate 
students in solfeggio. The training will be conducted in a 
manner calculated to put into practice the principles of 
solfeggio, with particular regard for individual phrasing, 
analysis, euphony and balance in interpretation. Comment 

and criticism on the part of 





A STUDIO AT THE LONGY SCHOOL. 





the students will be wel- 
comed and their suggestions 
invited as to works per- 
formed and the manner of 
interpretation. A portion of 
the time will be devoted to 
actual sight reading in en- 
semble. This class is to be 
held on Wednesday from 4 
to 6, and will be conducted 
by Georges Longy, with the 
very capable assistance of 
both Renée-Longy Miquelle 
and Georges Miquelle. 

Children’s instrumental 
classes will be held for pi- 
ano and violin students. 
Piano instruction will be 
under the supervision of 
Renée-Longy Miquelle, for- 
merly a pupil of Maurice 
Dumesnil and Alfredo Ca- 
sella. During the past few 
years Mme. Miquelle has 
won widespread recognition 
as a solo and ensemble pi- 
anist. 

The object of the violin 
classes for children will be 
to teach the child to play 
at sight, in unison, in 
rounds, and also to do two, 
three and four part playing, 
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New York Concert Announcements 











Thursday, October 26 


Philharmonic Society of New York, evening. ..Carnegie Hall 


Frances Hall, piano recital, afternoon weeescessAcolian Hall 
New York String Quartet, evening.. ‘ Aeolian Hall 
Friday, October 27 
Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon........ Carnegie Hail 


.. Aeolian Hall 


Tiinde Brajjer, piano recital, evening.............. 
.»Town Hall 


Harry Kautman, piano recital, evening............ 


Saturday, October 28 


Jascha Heifetz, violin recital, afternoon.... ‘arnegie Hall 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, piano recital, afternoon. ... Aeolian Hall 
Louis Graveure, song recital, afternoon... ; ... Town Hall 
Concert by Spanish Artists, evening. vate -Town Hall 


Sunday, October 29 
Isa Kremer, folk song recital, afternoon .. Carnegie Hall 
New York American Conservatory of Music, evening..Carnegie Hall 
New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon. . : Aeolian Hall 


Lenora Sparkes, song recital, afternoon... Town Hall 
Francesca Cuce, song recital, evening...... ae Town Hall 
Titta Ruffo, song recital, evening......... atekd . Hippodrom 
Monday, October 30 
Ethel Jones, song recital, afternoon........ Aeolian Hall 
Beethoven Association, evening Aeolian Hall 
Helen Leveson, song recital, evening ‘ Tewn Hall 
Tuesday, October 31 
Philadelphia Orchestra, evening ............. Carnegie Hall 
Dicie Howell, song recital, afternoon..... Aeolian Hall 
Norma Drury, piano recital, evening... ; Aeolian Hall 
Wednesday, November 1 
Ethel Frank, song recital, evening... hese Carnegie Hall 
Anah Doob-Kopetzky, song recital, afternoon Aeolian Hall 
Boris Hambourg, cello recital, evening Town Hall 
Thursday, November 2 
New York Symphony Orcehstra, afternoon Carnegie Hall 
Florence Easton, song recital, evening... Carnegie Hall 
Sue Harvard, song recital, evening .-Aeolian Hall 


in music carefully selected according to the ability of the 
pupil, with strict attention to fingering, bowing, tempo, in 
tonation and interpretation. This method is designed to 
further the ability to read at sight, improve rhythm, moré 
confidence and independence in playing, and a knowledge of 
the fundamental principles for later trio, quartet or orches 
tral playing. Violin classes will be conducted by Gertrude 
Bowes Peabody, who was herself a pupil of Theodore Sey 
del, Eugene Gruenberg, Willy Hess and of Carl Wendling 
in Boston, and of Robert Mahr in Berlin. Mrs. Peabody 
has made a specialty of teaching children, and is excep 
tionally well qualified by temperament and experience t 
conduct these classes. > 

The children’s classes which were formed last season in 
Charles River, Mass., will continue under the Jeadership of 
Mrs. Peabody. In addition to solfeggio, the children will 
also be given a course in rhythmic gymnastics. The Charles 
River classes meet twice a week, on Wednesday afternoons 
and Saturday mornings. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, 


In addition to the scholarships which the school maintains 
in solfeggio and rhythmic gymnastics, a scholarship for the 
study of violin has just been established through the gener 
osity of Mrs. Peabody. John A. Gould & Sons, violin manu 
facturers, have presented the Longy School with a violin, 
to be used by the winner of this scholarship. 

A sum of money presented to the school last year by 
J. C. J. Flamand, French Consul in Boston, will be used for 


(Continued on page 44) 
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CHICAGO RECITAL 


Nov. 26, at 3.30 
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Edgar Nelsen - 
Direction of F. Wight Neumann 
Reserved Seats $1.00 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Covunize 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The FOS. Courier will not, Rowever, equsent . ost as 
interm ry ween artists, organ ons. 
It will merely furnish facts. ee 
All communications should be addressed 
information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ROCHESTER PREPARED FOR 
BRILLIANT MUSICAL SEASO 


Selim Palmgren Impressed with Eastman School of Music— 
Harold Gleason Gives Recital in Kilbourn Hali— 
Tuesday Musical. Provides Scholarships—New 
Faculty Members at Eastman 
School—Notes 


Rochester, N. Y., October 3.—The most brilliant musical 
season in Rochester’s history, beginning with the engage- 
ment of the San Carlo Opera Company for the entire week 
of October 16, is indicated by announcement of plans for 
the new Eastman Theater, which will be the center of 
the year’s important musical activities. 

James E. Furlong, whose annual concert course is always 
a leading factor in the local musical season, announces 
seven events for this year, all of which will be given in 
the Eastman Theater on Wednesday evenings, and there 
will be another series of five concerts known as the Paley 
concerts, which will be presented in the same theater. In 
addition there will be three separate series of chamber 
music in Kilbourn Hall, one on Monday evenings, one on 
Tuesdays and one on Fridays. 

The Furlong series will begin on November 1 with the 
appearance of Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, classic 
dancers, and their company. Following that will come 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with Vladimir Resnikoff, 
violinist, who has just joined the faculty of the Eastman 
School of Music, as soloist; the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, with two soloists, Elsie Stralia, Amstralian 
dramatic soprano, and Richard Crooks, dramatic tenor ; 
January 3, Mme. Schumann Heink in recital; January 17, 
a performance of Mozart’s comic opera, “The Impresario,” 
by a company headed by Percy Hemus, American baritone ; 
February 7, Louise Homer and daughter in joint recital; 
March 14, New York Symphony Orchestra with Joseph 
Press, cellist, another new addition t6 the Eastman School 
faculty, as soloist. 

In the Paley course are these events: October 25, 
Giovanni Martinelli and assisting artist in recital; Novem- 
ber 22, Carolina Lazzari, contralto, and Alberto Salvi, 
harpist; Ignaz Friedman, pianist, and Jacques Thibaud, 
violinist; January 31, Florence Macbeth and Giuseppi De 
Luca; February 28, Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

Setim PALMGREN ImpressepD WitH EaAsTMAN SCHOOL. 

Selim Palmgren, the noted Finnish composer-pianist, who 
succeeds Christian Sinding as head of the department of 
composition at the Eastman School of Music, has begun 
his duties there. In addition to his work as teacher, he 
will also conduct the Eastman School of Music Orchestra, 
a new feature of the school. He will also be the musical 
illustrator of the series of lectures on the history and 
literature of music to be given in Kilbourn Hall, Prof. 
George Barlow Penny delivering the lectures, 

“From what I had been told of the Eastman School of 
Music I was prepared to be delighted,” said Mr. Palmgren 
upon his arrival, “but what I was told did not do this 
school in its building, equipment and atmosphere justice. 
I have seen nothing finer. The organization and complete- 
ness of the scheme impresses me greatly. I come with 
earnest ambition to contribute my part to the upbuilding of 
the school.” 

Harotp GLeason Gives RecitaL 1N KiLpourn HAL. 

The great pipe organ in Kilbourn Hall was heard by 
the public for the first time on September 26, when Harold 
Gleason gave a recital that was to have been included in 
one of the subscription courses last season but that was 
postponed because the organ was not completed. The organ 
has been pronounced one of the finest in the world and 
its remarkable qualities were thoroughly tested by Mr. 
Gleason, who played the D minor toccata and fugue of 
Bach, and numbers by Mark Andrews, Martini, Joseph 
Bonnet, Widor, Wagner and Stebbins, and an arrange- 
ment of Borodin’s “Au Convent,” by Denzso D’Antalffy, 
one of the organists of the Eastman Theater. The organ 
has four manuals and the console is so placed in the center 
of the stage that it can be seen from any part of the hall. 
When the stage is needed for other purposes the console 
can be dropped out of sight by a special mechanism. 

Tuespay Musicace Provipes SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Tuesday Musicale, through a special arrangement 
completed by the president, Mrs. Edward Mulligan, will 
present its concerts in Kilbourn Hall, and in return will 
provide two free scholarships at the Eastman School of 
Music and part of a third. A series of twelve recitals will 
be given on alternate Tuesday mornings throughout the 
season. Six of these are to be members’ recitals, two are 
lectures and four are artists’ recitals, Among the artists 
engaged are Alfred Cortot, the famous French pianist; 
Sue Harvard, soprano; Erna Rubinstein, violinist, and 
Martin Richardson, American tenor. 

Gertrude Miller, chairman of the Students’ Club, an- 
nounces that interesting events will be scheduled by the 
members of that organization. 

New Facutty Members at EAstMAN SCHOOL. 

Among the innovations this season at the Eastman Shool 
of Music, which opened for the year on the same day as 
the University of Rochester, of which it is a part, is a class 
for the teaching of organ accompaniment for motion pic- 
tures. A special organ for this purpose is part of the music 
school’s equipment and classes will be conducted by Denzso 
D’Antalffy and John Hammond, organists of the Eastman 
Theater. 

New members of the faculty include Vladimir Resnikoff, 
violinist: Joseph Press, cellist; Max Landow, pianist, and 
Olive Puttick, who has come from London with Dr. Yorke 
Trotter to assist Marjorie Truelove in her classes for small 
children. The registration at the school is reported as ex- 
tremely heavy, and Director Alf Klingen and Secretary 
Arthur M. See have been kept busy answering applications. 
Many pupils have come from the West and ‘other distant 
points. 

Notes. 


Hermann Dossenbach; ‘for many~years--director~ ofthe 
Rochester Orchestra,’ has. been” eng ‘to conduct the ama- 
rchestra of Rochester, 


teur organization, the Symphony 
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EMILY STOKES HAGAR, 


who will be the soprano soloist when the Bethlehem Bach 
Choir appears in concert in Philadelphia on the afternoon 
of November 4. (Kubey Rembrandt photo.) 





this year in place of Ludwig Schenck, who has been its 
conductor for twenty-one years and who has been given a 
leave of absence to play in the Eastman Theater Orchestra. 
The orchestra, which consists entirely of amateurs who 
contribute their services voluntarily, gives concerts free to 
the public. It is observing its twenty-fifth anniversary this 
year. 

A joint recital was given on September 6 at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harry B. Guilford in Pittsford by Flor- 
ence Rich, contralto, and George B. MacNabb, pianist. The 
occasion was a lawn party in honor of the Guilfords’ guest, 
Mrs. John A. Wyeth of New York City. H. W. S. 


Concerts for the Young Folks 


The fact that children are entitled to something more 
than music lessons if they are ever to become sincere and 
understanding concert lovers, is an idea that has been grow- 
ing more forceful for some time, and the announcement of 
a new series of musicals for young folks ought to be wel- 
comed. Charles N. Drake proposes such a series to be given 
at the Punch and Judy Theater on three Sunday afternoons, 
November 5, November 19 and December 3. These little 
concerts will be joint programs of vocal and instrumental 
numbers, each introduced by a few words from the artists. 
The chief thought in mind, as Mr. Drake points out, is “to 
give children an opportunity to discover how ‘much real en- 
joyment there is in listening to good music.” The at- 
mosphere of “lecture recitals” is to be avoided, the idea 
being to make these miniature musicals each a happy sort of 
musical party. The artists engaged for the series are: “Miss 
Bobby” Besler, soprano, and Herbert Dittler, violinist; 
Adelaide Fischer, soprano; Manton Marble, baritone, and 
Gottfried Federlein, pianist; and for the third program, 
Mary Craig-Pigueron, soprano, and a noted pianist to be 
announced later. 


Swedish Concert for Brooklyn 

A concert of Swedish folk dances, songs, and instru- 
mental music will be held Saturday evening, November 4, 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. With the Swedish 
dancers will be featured Martha Philipps, the Swedish so- 
prano, who will sing two groups of native songs, and the 
Tollefsen Trio, which will also play. 

This concert is the most pretentious of its kind that 
these interested followers of Swedish folk lore have ever 
presented. Martha Philips will appear twice on the pro- 
gram, singing as her first group lou Scandinavian folk 
songs; the second group will include Johann Strauss’ 
“Storielle del Bosco Viennese.” The Tollefsens will give 
three ensemble trio selections. Paul Kefer, cellist, will 
play two solos; Mme. Augusta Tollefsen, pianist, will also 
contribute solos, and Carl Tollefsen will play three violin 
peck a The folk dancers will present three groups of 
ances, 


Ashley Pettis Announces Two Recitals 


Ashley Pettis has been selected as the artist to give the 
second of the Steinway series of intimate recitals at Stein- 
way Hall on November 9. He will include in his program 
the works of five American composers, playing a “Barca- 
rolle”’ by Mary Carr Moore, “Pagan Prelude” by Rosalie 
Hausmann, “Miroir” by Pettis, “Fragment” by Walter 
Kramer and “Rhapsodie Prelude” by De Grassi. The bal- 
ance of the program will be devoted to classic numbers— 
Schumann, Liszt, and so on. 

Mr. Pettis has recorded several of the American pieces 
on the Duo-Art, among them Mary Carr Moore’s “Barca- 
rolle” and also De Grassi’s “Rhapsodie Prelude,” which is 
soon to be published by Schirmer. 

Mr. Pettis will give a recital at Aeolian Hall on Decem- 
ber 11, and will play the piano patt of the Schumann Piano 
Quintet with the London String Quartet during the com- 
Ing season. : 


Paderewski Goming on S. S, Paris’ 
Ignace Paderewski sailed from France on the S. S. Paris 
on October 21 and his first appearance on the éoncert stage 
after an absence of five years will be inaugurated at Wor- 
cester, November 9, 
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A FINE ACHIEVEMENT 
FOR ETHELYNDE SMITH 


Soprano Fills About Three Hundred Engagements in Five 
Seasons, Singing in Approximately Two 
Hundred Different Places 
In the five seasons that Ethelynde Smith has been a con- 
cert artist her tours have made it necessary for her to travel 
about 100,000 miles, She, has sung in thirty different states, 
and! during 1922-23 will add some new ones to this list. 
Thete have been numerous, appearances in these thirty states, 
and;/Miss Smith also has a successful Canadian tour to her 
credit. The energetic soprano has sung in approximately 
200, different places and has filled ninety-eight return en- 
gagements, making about 300 appearances in the past five 
seasons. Of these, club dates amount to about 225, college 
ne 45; festival appearances, 18, and orchestral 
datés, 12. 
ss Smith has given forty-five entire recitals and has five 
more return dates booked for 1922-23. A list of the edu- 
“i schools at which the soprano has given entire re- 






citals would be as follows: 

ate Universities—Virginia, Charlotteville; Louisiana, 
Rouge (two); Kansas, Lawrence; Idaho, Moscow; 
ming, Laramie (two); University of Montana at 
Bozeman; University of Montana at Missoula. 

State Colleges—Washington, Pullman (reéngaged for 
oe: Colorado, Colorado Springs; Lousiana, Pine- 
ville: 

Normal Schools—West Virginia, Glenville; Louisiana, 
Nachitoches ; Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C.; Teachers’ 
College, Greeley, Col.; Missouri, Cape Girardeau. 

iversities—Denison University, Granville, Ohio; Wes- 
le¥ah University, Salina, Kan.; Ottawa University, Ottawa, 
Kant ; Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind.; Lincoln 
Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn. (reéngaged for 
1922-1923) ; Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 

Seminaries and Institutes—Mary Baldwin Seminary, 
Staunton, Va.; Monticello Seminary, Godfrey, Ill.; Dickin- 
son Seminary, Williamsport, Pa. (two); Gettysburg 
Séfiinary, Gettysburg, Pa. (reéngaged for 1922-1923) ; 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wayland Academy, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Golleges—Colby College, Waterville, Me.; Wheaton Col- 
leg¢, Norton, Mass.; Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
Nai Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio (reéngaged for 


Batt 
Wil 


1922-1923) ; Aurora College, Aurora, Ill. (twice, third date 
pending) ; Huron College, Huron, S. D.; Converse College, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga. (re- 
engaged for 1922-1923) ; Lynchburg College, Lynchburg Va. 

Catholic Convent Schools—College of Notre Dame, San 
Jose, Cal.; Mount de Chantal Academy, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Mt! Carmel Academy, Wichita, Kan.; St. Mary's College, 
Notre Dame, Ind. (two). 

4ntire recitals have been given by Miss Smith in the fol- 
lowing large cities: 

New York State—New York, Syracuse; Massachusetts— 
Boston (four), Lowell, Somerville; Maine—Portland (ten) ; 
New . Jersey—Atlantic City; Pennsylvania—Philadelphia 
(two), Scranton; West Virginia—Wheeling; Georgia— 
Atlanta ; Alabama—Montgomery ; Michigan—Grand Rapids; 
Kalisas—Wichita; Indiana—South Bend (two); Illinois— 
Chitago 
(six). 

The soprano’s concert engagements, too, have been numer- 
ous, proof of which is given in the long list of large cities in 
which she has sung: 

Massachusetts—Boston (two), Quincy, Salem, Malden, 
Fall River, Lawrence, Springfield; New York—Buffalo; 
Maine—Bangor (two); Portland (thirty); New Hamp- 
shine—Manchester (three) ; Washington, D. C.; Indiana— 
Indianapolis; Missouri—St. Louis (two) ; Wisconsin—Mil- 
watikee; New Jersey—Newark; Louisiana—New Orleans; 
Kansas—Wichita; Pennsylvania—Philadelphia; Oregon— 
Portland; California—Los Angeles, San Francisco, San 
Diego, San - Jose; Washington—Seattle. 

Miss Smith has a very extensive repertory, and during 
her five seasons in concert she has presented songs by 161 
different composers, of whom seventy-three are Americans. 
Her works in repertory include: Handel's “The Messiah,” 
Haydn’s “Creation,” Mendelssohn's “Elijah,” and “St. Paul,” 
Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem,” Gounod’s “Gallia,” Dubois’ 
“Seven Last Words of Christ,” Pierne’s “Children’s Crusade,” 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” 
A. Goring-Thomas’ “Swan and the Skylark” and “The Sun- 
Worshippers.” 


(four) ; Colorado—Pueblo; Missouri—St. Louis 


Jessie Christian Singing Opera in Houston 

Jessie Christian, the American opera soprano, is one of 
the, bright particular stars in the Houston (Tex.) gala opera 
week, October 20-28. Among other artists engaged are 
Jeanne Gordon of the Metropolitan, Giulio Crimi and other 
equally well known members of Metropolitan and Chicago 
opera forces. 

iss Christian was engaged as one of the attractions 
of the opening night of the season when she was to appear 
as ‘Micaela in “Carmen.” Miss Gordon was the Carmen 
and/Crimi the Don Jose. This is one of the roles in which 
Migs Christian has a splendid opportunity to show the more 
tender and purely dramatic qualities of her voice. 

On another night Miss Christian was booked for one of 
her favorite roles—that of Lakme in the opera of that 
name. Here, in shining contrast to the Micaela music, she 
shows her versatility by singing this difficult coloratura 
part. It is ome with which she has electrified many an 
audience in European opera houses. Special costumes for 
this season were made for Miss Christian in Paris. 


Tomars Studio Reopens 


Rose Tomars reopened her studios on October 2 with a 
large enrollment of new pupils and many floral tributes from 
enthusiastic older ones. She is looking forward to a very 
successful season, this being her “jubilee year” (tenth sea- 
son of vocal teaching). Mme. Tomars is preparing for a 
number of musicales at her large studios in which she her- 
self takes part with her pupils. These musicales have es- 
tablished quite a reputation in exclusive social and musical 
circles, the last one in May having an enthusiastic audience 
of nearly 200 people. In this jubilee season Mme. Tomars 
has added a novelty to her work, namely, The Voice Clinic. 





MUSICAL GOURIER 


When Mme. Tomars began teaching in this city ten years 
ago, a large number of applicants came with wrecked or 
defective voices. Still greater was her surprise to discover 
with what ease and rapidity these voices could be restored 
by her method. Encouraged by her success, she plans this 
season to concentrate a part of her time on this work. 


Ukrainian Chorus Warmly Greeted 
Everywhere 

Civic musical welcomes are a part of the interest that is 
being shown in the first American tour of the Ukrainian 
National Chorus, which Max Rabinoff is presenting to 
America. After a return engagement in New York City, 
when a capacity audience greeted the chorus at the Hippo- 
drome, these unique singers, under Prof. Alexander 
Koshetz, started South and then West on a tour that ex- 
tends to the Pacific Coast and Mexico, ~ 

In Wilmington, Del., where the concert was presented 
under the auspices of the Delaware Musical Association and 
the Wilmington Music Comniission, a large Wilmington 
chorus assembled on the large plaza of the city, bounded 
by its buildings of state and its classic library. Here Amer- 
ica in song fulfilled Walt Whitman’s prophecy and acted 
as a prologue to the concert of the evening, when Ukrainia 
in song was heard at the Playhouse. 

At Providence, R. I., on October 14, a committee of 
Ukrainians of Rhode Island met the company at the sta- 
tion, upon their arrival, Professor Kochetz, Nina Koshetz 
and Mrs. Alexander Koshetz, who is a member of the 
company, being escorted to their hotel by a guard of 
mounted police and the Ukrainian National Band of 
Woonsocket. 

From Wilmington the tour extends south, through Bal- 
timore, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk, with a detcur 
into Hampton, Va., where Mr. Rabinoff takes pleasure in 
bringing this unusual art of the Ukrainian singers before 
one of the most typically native groups of American singers. 

R. Nathaniel Dett, head of the Hampton College music 
department and editor of American Negro Folk Lore, made 
a special request to Mr. Rabinoff asking that the student 
body of 900 might hear the Ukrainian singers, and that they 
might—in turn—sing their own folk music for this national 
chorus that has traveled almost half around the world 
giving their native music, in its ingenious arrangement that 
has brought new tonalities from the voice in the manner of 
a “human symphony.” 








Macbeth Delights Mankato 

Mankato, Minn., October 10.—Florence Macbeth, colora- 
tura soprano of the Chicago Opera, was the soloist with 
the Orpheus Club, Mrs. H. A. Patterson, director, last Fri- 
day evening in the new Armory Hall, when the building 
was formally opened. So great was the demand for seats 
to hear her that tickets were sold for the dress rehearsal 
Thursday. evening and the great hall was packed to capacity 
for both appearances of the artist. 

The arias from “Traviata” and “Lucia,” the principal 
numbers, and the sextet from “Lucia,” sung with the club, 
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roused the highest enthusiasm. George Roberts was the 
assisting artist, his accompaniments and solo numbers being 
deeply appreciated. Mrs. W. M. Taylor gave splendid 
assistance as accompanist for the club, and Dr. McCleary 
contributed a beautiful flute obligato in the “Mad ‘ew 


Namara Returns From Abroad 


Marguerite Namara arrived from Europe on the S.S. 
“Homeric” on October 18. Interesting news concerning 
this artist preceded her from the English capital, and 
according to the information received, her recent Albert 
Hall appearance with Titta Ruffo was unusually successful. 
Her European managers have booked a large number of 
dates for her, beginning January 23 and extending through 
March, and are planning to secure engagements for her 
for a year. The soprano sang twelve concerts outside of 
London, many of which were re-engagements from last 
season. In Wales she was particularly successful. 

Apropos of her last London appearance, it was on this 
occasion that Mme. Tetrazzini came to the Green Room 
and embraced the younger American star, kissing her and 
pointing to her throat and saying in Italian: “You have 
pure gold there, my sweet girl, nothing can hold you back 
from the top of the heap.” Futhermore, the great Italian 
diva talked with her about the voice, the care of it, diet, 
and various other kindred subjects for over an hour, and 
ave much good advice about health. Incidentally, Mme. 
ae was forced to respond to more than the usual 
number of encores. In this connection it is interesting 
to note the artist’s impressions of the English public: 

“I adore the English public. If they like you they ap- 
plaud much more than American audiences; if not, then 
just the opposite.” 

Upon her return to England, Mme. Namara will have, 
among her other engagements, three appearances in the 
Isle of Man, these resulting from her first appearance there 
in May. It is said that due to Mme. Namara’s success in 
England, the Gramaphone Company is arranging to have 
the artist make records on her return to Europe in January. 


Isa Kremer Here October 29 


Isa Kremer, the Russian balladist, who is due to arrive 
in this country this week, will make her debut in Carnegie 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, October 29, in place of a week 
earlier as originally announced. Miss Kremer has appeared 
in all of the important musical centers of Europe, such as 
Berlin, Vienna, Petrograd, Moscow and Constantinople, 
where her work has been acclaimed by the press and pub- 
lic alike. 


Levitzki to Play Own Works at Recital 


Mischa Levitzki, making his first appearance in New York 
after a season’s absence in Carnegie Hall on November 8, 
will include in his program two of his own compositions, 
one of them a recently published waltz, which appeared on 
the program of Ruth St. Denis and her company. 
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The Mason & Hamlin Piano is the result of a determined 
effort to produce the finest instrument of its kind. If by 
putting into it a greater expenditure, it could be made a 
finer piano, its makers would unhesitatingly do so and in- 
crease its price accordingly. It costs more than any other; 
but those competent to judge declare that its worth far 
exceeds its price, for into it is built that which is beyond the 


Dame Melba, richly endowed with musical discrimination, 
says in this connection: “It seems to me that the preference 
on the part of an individual for the Mason & Hamlin Piano 
is indicative of a superior musical nature.” 
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(Continued from page 41) 
prizes in harmony, the rules governing the award of these 
prizes to be announced later. 


TEACHING IN PROVIDENCE, 


Arrangements have been concluded to have Georges 
Miquelle, head of the cello department of the Longy School, 
to teach one day a weck in Providence. M. and Mme. 
Miquelle have given many joint concerts in the Rhode 
Island capital, and it is altogether likely that these splendid 
artists will both arrange to teach there before another 
season. 

Other features which have won the school an enviable 
position among American musical institutions will continue 
as in the pasi 

Ec_man Ovens Concert Sextes at Sympnony Hatt. 


The Sunday afternoon concerts in Symphony Hall began 
October 15, with a recital by Mischa Elman, the Russian 
violinist. Mr. Elman’s program comprised these pieces: 
Sonata in D major, Handel; concerto No. 5, in A minor, 
Vieuxtemps; chaconne (unaccompanied), Bach; suite from 
the incidental music to “Much Ado About Nothing,” Korn- 
gold: nocturne, Chopin-Wilhelmj ; “Jota,” Sarasate. 

A large audience was on hand to greet Mr. Elman on this 
occasion, his first appearance here in several seasons, The 
this violinist has undergone quite a marked 
improvement. He has overcome the tendency to sentimen- 
talize over passages which were inherently songful. His 
playing has assumed a reflective quality which it did not 
always possess, with the result that it is more subtle and 
more convincing. Moreover, the excessive swaying of his 
body, which used to be so disconcerting, has been consider- 
ably toned down. In a word, Mr. Elman returns to us with 
his technical powers as brilliant as ever, his tone warm and 
luscious, and with his powers as an interpreter greatly 
enhanced, He was warmly received and applauded vigor- 
ously throughout the program, necessitating many encores. 


playing otf 


Nicocat KAssMAN P eases IN RECITAL. 

Nicolai Kassman, a member of the first violin section of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, made his local début as a 
soloist at a recital Tuesday evening, October 17, in Jordan 
Hall. Mr. Kassman selected an exacting program, well 
calculated to reveal his abilities. In detail it comprised 
these pieces: Concerto, Tschaikowsky; romance in F, Bee- 
thoven; scherzo-valse, Chabrier-Loeffler; praeludium and 
allegro, Pugnani-Kreisler; air from concerto, A minor, 
Goldmark; minuet from “L’Arlesienne,” Bizet-Kassman ; 
‘La Clochette,” Paganini; introduction and _tarantella, 
Sarasate 

As was to be expected of a pupil of Auer, Mr. Kassman 
was equal to the technical demands of this rather severe 
program. ‘The brilliant Tschaikowsky concerto is a stum- 
bling block to many ambitious violinists, but Mr. Kassman 
was fully equal to it. His intonation was accurate, his bow- 
ing praiseworthy, his phrasing commendable. In short, he 
proved himself a well poised musician and won the applause 
of his listeners. 

PurHaARMoNic CHorat Society. 

Lovers of choral singing are invited to join the Phil- 
harmonic Choral Society, which commences listing members 
for the season 1922-23 October 22 at Huntington Hall, 401 
Joylston street (opposite Hotel Brunswick). The rehearsals 
will hegin on October 29, 

Harvarp Greer Crus Soroists. 

Louise Homer, contralto; Frieda Hempel, soprano, and 
Guiomar Novaes, pianist, are to be the soloists at the Har- 
vard Glee Club concerts this season in Symphony Hall. 
Mme. Homer will sing at the first concert Thursday evening, 
December 14; Miss Novaes will assist the chorus at the 
second concert, Thursday evening, February 15, and Mme. 
Hempel will appear Thursday evening, April 5. Dr. Archi- 
bald T. Davison will conduct all the concerts. Subscriptions 
to the series may be made to John K. Watson at the Mus:c 
Building in Cambridge. 

Tue UNENLIGHTENED PROVINCES. 

Aaron Richmond, the Boston concert manager, tells of an 
amusing incident while on tour in Canada with the Boston 
Symphony Ensemble. The Ensemble was to play as one of 
its numbers that evening “The Fire Charm Music,” from 
the “Walkyries,” and so it appeared on the program. When 
Mr. Richmond arrived in town the local manager was quite 
upset over a “mistake” on the program. “He handed me 
the program,” relates Mr. R., saying, “I told the printer it 
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should be “Fire Alarm Music,” but he insisted on following 
your copy.” 
Tue Migue.ies Active. 

The rapidly increasing demand for Georges Miquelles, 
cellist, and Renée-Longy Miquelle, pianist, will keep them 
exceedingly active during the current season, and it is quite 
probable that they will fill even more agements than 
last year. On September 21 M. and Mme. Miquelle gave a 
concert at Boston University, following it on pt r 27 
with a concert before the Elmwood Club of Providence. 
On November 1 they will fill a return engagement at the 
Wellsley Women’s Club, where they have already won sev- 
eral notable successes. 

Heinrich Gesuarp Opens Active SEASON. 

Heinrich Gebhard opened what promises to be an exceed- 
ingly busy season on Monday evening, October 16, at Town 
Hall, New York, appearing as soloist with the Wendling 
String Quartet in a performance of Brahms’ quintet in 
F minor. Mr. Gebhard was highly praised by the critics 


HEINRICH GEBHARD 


for his part, Richard Aldrich in the Times describing Mr. 
Gebhard as “in chamber music a pianist of subtle skill”— 
praise from Sir Hubert, as it were. 

When the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Stransky performs Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem,” Mr. Gebhard 
will be the piano soloist, this being his twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth performance of that work, and the eighth 
orchestra and conductor with whom he has played it. This 
pianist has won splendid success with Mr. Loeffler’s beau- 
tiful composition, and those who are acquainted with the 
sterling qualities of his art will not hesitate to predict that 
he will repeat on this occasion. 

Boston will hear Mr. Gebhard’s annual recital on Novem- 
ber 11 in Jordan Hall—a musical event in the Hub City. 
Other engagements include a recital in Everett on January 
19, and his appearance with the Elsa Fischer String Quartet 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, January 29, in a performance 
of the noble Cesar Franck quintet. 


Sotoists ror B. A. A. Concerts. 


Marguerite Namara, soprano, will open the Sunday after- 
noon concerts of the Boston Athletic Association on Decem- 
ber 17. The following artists will also appear in the series: 
Carmela Ponselle, mezzo soprano, January 14; Anne Ro- 
selle, soprano, February 11; Queena Mario, soprano, March 
4; Alice Gentle, mezzo soprano, March 18. The Boston 
Symphony Ensemble, which has just returned from a highly 
successful tour of the Canadian provinces under the direc- 
tion of Aaron Richmond, will take part in each concert. 


Fionzatey Dates. 


This season’s Boston concerts of the Fionzaley Quartet 
will take place in Jordon Hall on Thursday, January 18, 
Wednesday, February 14, and Thursday, March 8. As in 
the past, this series will be managed by Wendell H. Luce. 


Boston SymMpHony Opens Forty-seconp SEASON 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux con- 
ductor, opened its forty-second season Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, October 13 and 14, in Symphony Hall. 
In his opening program, the French conductor introduced 
a departure from tradition by substituting a symphony of 
Berlioz, the impassioned “Fantastic,” for the customary 
symphony drawn from Beethoven. This colossal work of 
Berlioz testified again to his mastery of the art of orches- 
tration and to the debt owed him by Liszt, Wagner, the 
Russians and the modern composers. The first movement 
and the stupendous march to the scaffold were given a 
particularly brilliant performance. As a novelty, Mr. Mon- 


. teux played a theme with many variations by Bossi. This 


music is well written, more or less in the modern manner} 
but it lacks the ‘qualities that one looks for in music_ of 
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Italian origin, bearing a far closer resemblance to the mu- 
sic of r and Strauss. The concert was b ht to 
a close a performance of that masterpiece of Wag- 
nerian music, the prelude to “Die Meistersinger.” 

he personnel of the orchestra remains. virtually the 
same, except. for one significant change. r ‘ 
hailed a few yeats ago as the “demon tympanist” by James 
Gibbons Huneker, has returned to Germany. Mr. Ritter of 
the Hamburg Symphony Orchestra has taken his pla 
and although he may be equally expert as a tympanist, 
is less arresting a personage than is illustrious predeces- 
sor. he orchestra as a whole hieved a remar 
degree of technical proficiency afid ig naturally bec 
a more responsive instrument, this its fourth 
under the leadership of Mr. Monteux. chestra and 
ductor were warmly received by the listeners at both 
concerts. 

IsaporA Duncan REeaAppEARS IN BosTON 


_ Isadora Duncan returned to Boston for the first ~~ 
in many years for two appearances on Friday. evening, Oc- 
tober and Saturday afternon, October 21. She was 
assisted by a symphony orchestra under the direction of 
Nahan Franko. The program of Friday was devoted en- 
tirely to Wagner, Miss Duncan. interpreting the following 
numbers: “The Ride of the Valkyries,” “Siegfried’s fu- 
neral music, “Isolde’s Death” and the “Tannhauser Baccha- 
nale.” The orchestra played the prelude to “Lohengrin,” 
the. “Entrance of the Gods into. Valhalla,” overture to 
“Tannhauser” and the prelude from “Tristan.” On Sat- 
urday Miss Duncan danced to the “Pathetic” symphony 
and the “Marche Slave” .of Tschaikowsky. . The. orches- 
tra played Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture and the “An- 
dante Cantabile” from his quartet. bi 

Boston has been described as “a state of mind” and*much 
has heen said and written in condemnation of the Puri- 
tanical mold in which this mind was fashioned. at 
criticism of such a nature has often been deserved cannot 
fairly be denied. Now and then, however, occasions have 
arisen which gave one cause to be grateful for that same 
Puritanical conservatism, for that ‘unwillingness to accept 
and praise anything which violated the very essence of g 
taste—and the spectacle of Isadora Duncan “interpret- 
ing” Wagner and Tschaikowsky en déshabille (more or 
less) was one of those occasions. Without questioning 
Miss Duncan's sincerity we rise to ask if there is anything 
in her sculptural poses which can enhance in the slightest 
degree the poignant despair of the “Liebestod,” the sen- 
suous abandon of the Bacchanale, the gloomy melanchil 
of the “Pathétique” as conceived by Wagner and Tschat- 
kowsky? Granted Miss Duncan’s valuable contribution to 
the art of dancing, her services in helping to lift that art 
out of the rut of the Italian ballet; but can it be said in 
all seriousness that her present form of expression, as ex- 
hibited at these “shows,” does anything except distract t 
listener and prevent full enjoyment of the music as played? 
To return to the Puritans—while many attended Miss 
Duncan’s performances, applause was generally perfunctory 
and polite, with a noticeable absence of enthusiasm. 

ConservAToRY Notes 

At a preliminary organization meeting of the senior class 
of the New England Conservatory of Music the following 
committee was appointed to bring in a list of nominations 
for class officers at a meeting to be called for Novembhgy 
1, by John F. Barron, of Worcester, president of the clags 
in the junior year: Mrs. Mary Hobson, Katharine Hem- 
meter, Ella T. Flanders, Virginia Carol, Margaret Cara- 
billo. A committee on budget for class-day and comimencg- 
ment was chosen as follows: Eloise Carey (halen 


Albert Penn, Elinor Colby, and a committee to select dee 
class color; James Harrison( chairman), Aura Grantham 
oe Mrs. Hobson. The class has a membership of about 


TempLe Cuors Give Concert. 

Thursday evening, October 19, in Jordan Hall, the highly 
interesting concert of synagogal and similar .music was 
ges by the Temple Choirs under the direction of Henry 

ideon. The choirs were assisted by Lucienne Lavedan, 
harpist; Margaret Mason, tympanist; H. R. Austin, organ- 
ist, and Constance Ramsay Gideon, folksinger. The fol- 
lowing members of the choirs were heard in solo numbers; 
Bessie Mazur Cohen, Maria Conde, Frederic L. Huddy 
Joseph Lautner, Raymond Simonds, Herbert Wellington 
Smith and Gertrude Tingley. The program included three 
unaccompanied choruses, on oriental folk tunes by L. Sam- 
insky, whose ballet, “The Lament of Rachel,” was played in 
part at a symphony concert last March; the music of the 
synagogue; two anthems from the “All Night. Vigil,” by 
Rachmaninoff ; Moussorgsky’s cantata, “Joshua” (on a He- 
brew theme), and a group, of folk songs in Yiddish ar- 
ranged .by Constance and Henry Gideon. - : 

Mr. Gideon deserves the thanks of local music lovers 
for these interesting concerts, which have become an annua] 
treat. He has brought his choral forces to a high degree 
of vocal and interpretative skill. His programs invariably 
contain novel items drawn from the liturgical music of the 
Jewish and Russian churches. Thus, at Thursday’s con- 
cert the pieces by Saminsky, vomerans Rachmanj- 
noff proved hoteworthy, while the Orientalism.of the music) 


from the s ested a pospible source. of a good 
deal of the emai material that finds “in ey - 
Korsakoff and _ contemporaries.’ % iss | 


Tingley and Mr. ds were particula ive amo 
the soloists, while Mrs. Gideon's singing of Yiddish folk 
tunes is always enjoyable. A good sized audience was 
keenly appreciative. is 


Macbeth in Oklahoma City 


Florence Macbeth, who was booked to sing in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., on October 12, will now appear in that city the 
middle of November, numerous additional engagements 
necessitating a change in her original itinerary and making 
it impossible for her to appear on the date first arranged. 


Hulsmann Sisters at 8lst Street Theater 
Helen and Constance Hulsmann, pianists, made their ap- 

rance on Wednesday evening, October 25, at Keith’s 
tighty-first Street Theater. 


Harold Flammer Out West Again 


— ge ne me oeetener: lett last Sunday for a 
iness tri ough iddle West including Chicago 
the Twin Cities, Toronto and Montreal. 
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ROSCOB GIL- 
MORE STOTT, 
SAM FOX, AND 
GEOFFREY 
O'HARA, 
backing up the 
biggest song suc- 
cess the Sam Fow 
Publishing Com- 
pany has had in. 
a long time. 


NVWAYYO EAP A LH 


HUTA) AYRE REO AAR 


VERA CURTIS. 

It has just been 

announced that 

thischarming 

soprano has been 

engaged to sing 

OSCAR SEAGLE OFF TO EUROPE. on haf a 

. . . 2 2 one . i 

Oscar Seagle, concert baritone and voice teacher, sailed for Cherbourg, October 17, on the steamship President Garfield, zart's “Marriage 

Mr. Seagle and his family will proceed directly to Nice where he will establish himself for the winter. While there he of Figaro,” which 

will visit London and Paris to give recitals and incidentally do some coaching with his famous master of former years, ts dn the repertory 

Jean de Reszke. In addition to this he will have his time well occupied with teaching @ class of about thirty of his own of Dippel’s season. 
pupils who accompanied him and who are shown in the photograph. (© Keystone View Co., Inc.) 





ETHEL .FRANK, 
soprano, one of the few American singers to make a distinct impression on 
musical England. Ernest Newman, best known of London critics, wrote 
after her appearance there last summer: “She has the instinct for the vital 
lines and color of a piece of music in her bones.”” Miss Frank's first recital 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, takes place next Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 1. It will be her first appearance in America since she won distinctive ~ : i 
success abroad as soloist with orchestras conducted by Richard Strauss CLAUDIA MUZIO, 
(London and Manchester), Sir Henry Wood and Albert Coates (London whose two performances of “Aida” in Paris resulted in so brilliant a success for 
and Manchester), and Serge Koussevitsky (London and Paris). A unique the popular young Italian artist that she was immediately engaged for two addi 
feature of her program will be Rameau’s “Le Berger Fidéle,” sung with its tional appearances. The Parisian critics were unanimous in their enthusiastic 
i accompaniment for harpsichord and string quartet, Mary Shaw endorsement of Miss Muzio, several of them stating that she is one of the best 


Swain and the Rich String Quartet being the accompanying artists in this portrayers of the role that one could possibly find. Miss Muzio will arrive in 
New York about November 25 and will make her debut with the Chicago Opera 


on December 4. (Photo by Van Riel.) 
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FRANCES NASH, 
imerican pianist, who makes her first apperance before a 
Paria audience on the evening of November 6, in joint recital 
with Mme, Gabriel Gilles, who toured America a few seasons 


ago. (Heyn photo.) 


A PICTURESQUE PHOTOGRAPH OF 
GUIOMAR NOVAES, 
the brilliant Bragilian pianist, who will soon return to the 
United States for a coast-to-coast tour after an absence of 
two years, 


THREE MUSICIANS IN NORWAY. 
Three well known figures in the concert world met recently 
by chance at Bergen, Norway, where they were all three 
playing, and so they were photographed together. They are 
(left to right) Perey Grainger and Ignaz Friedman, pianists, 
and Szigeti, the Hungarian violinist. 


WILHELM RITTER VON WYMETAL, 
stage manager of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


new 


(© Keystone View Co., Inc.) 


NELLIE MELBA AND TWO 
AMERICANS. 
On August 25 last, Paul Alt- 
house and Arthur Middleton 
appeared in the first of a series 
of seven concerts in Melbourne, 
Australia, and, according to a 
digest of the newspaper clip- 
pings just received describing 
the event, scored just as big a 
success as they did at their 
debut in the Antipodes at Syd- 
ney on August 10. The attached 
picture shows the tenor and 
baritone with their accompanist, 
Rudolph Gruen, and Dame 
Nellie Melba, who, as report has 
it, was most enthusiastic at the 
success of two brother artists. 
From left to right in the picture 
are: Rudolph Gruen, Paul Alt- 
house, Nellie Melba and Arthur 
Middleton. (Photo by C. J. 
Frank, “Table Talk,” Mel- 
bourne.) 
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EUMENIO BLANCO VICENTE, 


Spanish baritone, who will be heard in a song recital at 
Town Hall on October 28. 


HAROLD MORRIS, 
the pianist, taken last summer in front of his camp up in 
New Hampshire. Mr. and Mrs. Morris have now returned 
to their New York studios, after a very enjoyable vacation, 
during which Mr. Morris devoted much time to preparing 
his concert programs for the season and to composing. They 
have opened their classes with unusually large enrollments. 
Mr. Morris will also again teach at the Institute of Musical 
Art. He will appear at Aeolian Hall on December 1 and 
also with the American Music Guild in its three concerts 
in the Town Hall. He is a charter member of the Guild. 


ARTURO BONUCCI, 
the Italian cellist (left) 
with his guides in Cairo, 
where he went to give his 
annual concert; (below) at 
Brindisi, surrounded by a 
group of hero worshippers, 
who recognize him as the 
commander of Italy’s largest 
aerial squadron stationed at 
that port during the war, 
and the winner of two medals 
for exceptional valor. (T'o his 
right is his young Egyptian 
pupil, who is said to re- 
produce his master’s won- 
derful tone.) (Oval) Bonucci 

backing up the Sphyne. 
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HAROLD HURLBUT, 
the de Reszke disciple, in the mountains of Idaho, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Hurlbut and his little daughter (who 
appears in this photograph).- He was taking a short 
vacation during his twenty-two weeks’ transcontinental 
tour of master-classes and lecture recitals. He will re- 
turn to New York the last of October. 








ANOTHER PRIMA DONNA TRAINS DOWN. 


soprand, ond Edgar Bowman, organist (two artist if In the accompanying photographs, Dorothy Jardon, whose guest perform 
pupils of Pietro A. Yon and S. € onstantino ¥ on ), on FREDERICK SOUTHWICK, ances in “Carmen” were so successful during the San Carlo engagement in 
et of — Rae oni ng fc iga res , Me looks, m concert baritone and vocal teacher, at the docks New York, is seen (1) bowing with Segt. William: Spengler, instructor of 
Milan, September 13, the day after their concert. of Duluth just before embarking for the Hast the New York Police in the police gymnasium; Miss Jardon, incidentally, 
by the Great Lakes route. Mr. Southwick con- is now the only honorary police captain of her sew, having recently been 

ducted a master class in singing at the Mac- appointed by Commissioner Enright. (2) Shows her “ready. In (8) 

Phail School, Minneapolis, Minn., during the the singer is wrestling with Sgt. Arthur Wallender, instructor in wrestling 

past neniianal He has vilerned to New Yerb and self-defense of the New York Police. Miss Jardon ia now on tour with 

and resumed teaching at his Carnegie Hall the San Carlo Opera Company. (Photobroadcast—Bain News Service.) 

studio. 


ISABELLA FOSTA, 


HINT HAH ANNAN 


T 





IN WINDY HOLLAND. 
Louis Couturier, Musica Cour- 
IER correspondent at The Hague, 
and his family on the beach at 

Scheveningen. 


CLOSE-UPS OF 
MEMBERS OF THE Perutz, of the violin 
CINCINNATI CON- department, on his 
SERV ATO R Y vacation which he 
FACULTY. spent teaching a large 
class of pupils in Cin 
cinnati. (4) Three 
leading teachers of the 
violin department of 
the Cincinnati Con 
servatory of Music, 
back on the campus 
to begin their work at 





(1) Two members 

snapped while on their 

vacation on the New 

Jersey coast; Dan 

Beddoe, the oratorio 

tenor (right), and 

John A. Hoffmann, 

another tenor who is 

well known. (2) Mr. the opening of the fall 

and his famil season: ( Left to right) 

AT THE BRUNSWICK STUDIOS. wale ser Se ae matte Panta’ Ledee 

Seated, left to right: John Barclay, the English bari- tery in Washington, Ribaupierre and Jean 

tone, who came to this country a year ago and in that D. 0. (8) Robert Ten Have, 

short time has achieved outstanding success, and Theo 
TARAS VOTICHENKO AND Karle, the well known tenor, both of whom record for 
GLORIA CARUSO the Brunswick. William A, Brophy, director of the 

playing in the sand at Lido. recording laboratory, is seen standing. 
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(Continued aE page 7) 
and a retentive mind to learn so quickly a language which 
in no way resembles his Russian mother tongue. 
Lucky For SuLzer. 

At the same Queen’s Hall concert I ran across Mischel 
Cherniavsky, who had just reached London from Vienna 
in particular and from the rest of the world in general. 
Since I last saw him he has strayed to Australia, meanderéd 
through New Zealand, strolled through the Pacific, taken 
a little health exercise in the United States and Cai 
and gone in for the rest cure in Austria, Germany, Holland, 
and a few places he forgot to mention. For a moment or 
two I could not remember the name of that other historical 
character, who said that he came from “going to and fro 
in the earth and from walking up and down in it,” but I 
find that he was the Satan who persecuted Job. 

Mische! Cherniavsky began his persecution of me by 
making me the present of a beautifully printed Austrian 
bank note for 10,000 ~ meee which had been knocked down 
by the war* from _a value of $2,200 to its present worth of 
less than twenty-five cents. I am having it framed in order 
to show how reckless my artistic temperament is in money 
matters. 

To the musicians who live in Vienna, however, the state 
of the Austrian currency is a very serious affair. Joseph 
Sulzer, eminent cellist and composer, now, at the age of 
seventy-two, is playing in a picture house for about fifty 
cents a performance. 

Mischel Cherniavsky had not seen his old teacher since 
1906 and he found him very much altered and very “- 
His pension after thirty years’ service as first cellist of the 
Royal Opera House now amounts to about two dollars a 
month and is worth about as much. He lives in three rooms, 
He had no coal and for several months had subsisted on 
bread and sausages. It is probably no exaggeration to say 
that the arrival of Mischel rl saved the old artist's 


© Photo News Agency 
THE SON OF HIS FATHER. 
Mitja Nikisch, (seated) Sir Henry J. Wood, (right) Major 
Rudolph Mayer, manager of Mitja Nikisch for the world 
outside of Germany and Austria. 


life. As soon as the younger cellist reached London he sent 
his superannuated teacher twenty English pounds, which, at 
the present rate of exchange, will make Joseph Sulzer able 
to live. ¢hrough the coming winter on some six-to seven 
million kronen. 

Kreisler plays Sulzer’s “Sarabande” from time to time. 
and Cherniavsky has performed Sulzer’s “Summer Night” 
over 600 times’ in public? The old composer has just finished 
a new melody-to be played with the same prelude by Bach 
to which Gounod wrote his well known fan, Maria” many 
ae ago. “Sulzer -calls his production “Cavatina.” 

Mischel Cherniavsky ‘has the benetitahiy written manu- 
cola with him in London and would like to find a publisher 

ofr it. 
THe CrfehiavsKy Trio Busy. 

The Cherniavsky Trio are now rehearsing diligently for 
theirs forthcoming English tour, which begins in February, 
1923, and will keep them busy up to'the time of their sailing 
for an American tour in October, 1923. Manager Hurok has 
already booked twenty-two weeks for the next year’s tour, 
so it looks as if the three Cherniavsky brothers will not 


join the swollen ranks of the unemployed for at least two ° 


years, Meanwhile Mischel Cherniavsky spends his spare 
time furnishing and looking after the flew house he has 
just bought in northwest London, overlooking Regent's 
Park, very near the former residences of the philosopher, 
Herbert Spencer, and the theosophist, Madame Blavatsky. 

In future I suppose it will be advisable for me to write 
that Herbert Spencer lived near the present home of Mischel 
Cherniavsky. 

Younc Beecuam Must Try AGAIN. 


Various reports have reached me from Pensa 
Atlantic City of England—conc a opera by 
Adrian Beecham, the seventeén-year-old son ey the dashi 
Sir Thomas, who spent such a tremendous pile of father’s 
famous pill money trying to make grand opera succeed in 
England. Being a young man of considerable inexperience 
he selected an unsuitable book for his opera, namely, 
Shakespeare's “Merchant of Venice.” There is no harm in 
writing incidental music to the play—a few. extracts, for 
ering the and some shimmery, soft, subdued, soulful stuff 

the moonlight scene. But to turn Shakespeare’s 
cuulllat ‘apandaes take tou v6 dboth 64 wnbdavincing’ os the 
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vocal efforts of an after-dinner speaker who would insist 
on making an aria out of “Ladies and Gentlemen: I rise 
to propose a vote of thanks to our chairman for the admir- 
able way in which”—and so on. The “Merchant of Venice” 
has rolled along the highways of literature for more 
three centuries without the help of a fifth wheel. A pr per 
libretto is incomplete without :music—a one-wheeled a 
that neéds a mate to make it run smoothly. i 
But a rfect libretto, such as “Carmen” is, requires 
music which is dramatically fit for the situation and the 
action. Good music in the wrong place will not save an | 
opera from ignominious failure, as Schumann discovered. 
Suitable music, even though it is not great of its kind, 
skilfully wedded to the libretto of a master of stage craft, 
is the secret of Gounod’s “Faust.” But Gounod was forty- 
one when he wrote “Faust,” and had composed several 
operas before it. Wagner’s first operas were 4a failures. 
Later in life ithe say gmoag actually condemned his popular 
“Tannhauser.” ow could the young Adrian "ro mad 
be expected to start with a masterpiece? The Daily Tele- 
graph correspondent very aptly quotes Dr. Johnson: “Sir, 
a woman’s preaching is like a dog walking on his hind 
legs. It is not done well, but you are surprised to find it 
done at all.” Adrian Beecham’s opera is not done well, but 
you are surprised to find it done at all. Boys of seventeen 
are not generally addicted to the composition of grand opera, 
and it seems a very heartless thing to tell the young com- 
ser to try again. Nevertheless, he must keep on. He 
as to learn the mechanism of the stage and able to 
discern the subtle qualities in the librettos submitted to him. 
Above all, he must write and write and write until the 
froth of remembered effects is all blown off and he gets 
down to the clear springs of original melody. When he 
can write music which sounds like Adrian Beecham, music 
which is dramatically suitable for the situations and action 
of a good operatic book, he will then be on a fair way to 
give the world the English opera it is waiting for. 
Hotst’s New Batiet Music. 


At the Queen’s Hall a few days ago the ballet music from 
an opera by a much more experienced composer was played. 
Gustave Holst, whose aneestors came from Denmark a 
century ago, has a name which does not sound very English. 
He is an Englishman, nevertheless, by birth, training, and 
a certain quality of style which distinguishes him from other 
modern composers from the Continent. His best known 
work is “The Planets,” an orchestral composition of sym- 
phonic dimensions. He has written’ in many forms, the 
latest of which is an opera called .“The Perfect Fool.” 
Perhaps the title is supposed to be humorous. The most 
perfect fool I ever saw on the stage is that bland; blonde, 
blithe booby, Parsifal. Gustave Holst’s opera has not yet 
heen given—in fact, is not yet finished. The dances which 
were played the other evening proved very attractive and 
exhilarating. The composer was loudly applauded for his 
music, which is modern in harmony as well as clear in 
melody. There are no traces of the Wagnerian kind of 
beautiful music which accompany the antics of the perfect 
fool Parsifal, and perhaps the librettist of the Holst opera 
really had another perfect fool in mind. At any rate, all 
musical England is awaiting the production of the newest 
British opera. 

Tue Terese Turk. 

To find the most perfect fool, however, one must leave 
music and turn to politics. But as I am not supposed to 
waste good MusicaL Courter space describing the mental- 
ity of those who trust to the persuasion of the bomb and 
the equity of the rifle, I will state as briefly as possible that 
if the Turks had not captured the Bosphorus and Constan- 
tinople, closed the Straits and made unsafe all the traffic 
in the Mediterranean early in the thirteenth century, it 
is altogether likely that Western Europe would not haye 
been forced to find a new route to India and other Oriental 
lands and Columbus might not have discovered his Indians 
in America. Perhaps that is the reason why Turkey is so 
highly esteemed at Thanksgiving dinners. And will the 
Turkish delight be all the sweeter for learning that the 
Turk had a remote and indirect influence in causing the 
Musicat Courter to be founded? Crarence Lucas. 
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Becker Prize Contest ADDENDA. 

A few observations and cogitations relative to the recent 
Becker $100.00 prize contest may be of interest to those 
pianists who took part. The contestants were all strangers 
to the five judges, they being known by numbers only. 
Mr. Becker, donor of this generous amount, and Marta 
Nieh, the composer of the “Impromptu” played on that 
occasion, were present and were introduced to the prize 
winners. Number 1 played accurately but much too slow; 
Number 2 played musically, and Number 3 too hurriedly. 
Number 4 had a heavy touch, played wrong notes, and 
carelessly; Number 5, a young man, played with musical 
touch and contrast; Number 6 was evidently a musical 
young girl, who played with deliberation and nice touch 
(the judges awarded her, Eunice Rees, a prize) ; Number 
7 ‘played with round tone, excellent poise and artistic taste 
(he was Howard Green, winner of the first prize) ; Num- 
ber 8 was nervous and stumbled; Number 9 played the 
dainty piece with hard touch; Number 10 played excel- 
lently. but muddled things with the pedal, and Number 11 
played all of the impromptu too loud. This contest, 
with its distribution of money, encouraged many a young 
talent, and should it be continued, Mr. Becker may be sure 
of increased interest. 

Dr. Kart Rieper Busy. 

Dr. Karl Riedel, coming to America with high recom- 
mendations from European artists, at once assumed the 
position worthy of his splendid qualifications. His knowl- 
edge of operas, and especially of German opera, his ac- 
quaintance with tradition in singing, etc., have brought him 
such artist pupils as Sundelius, Easton, Peralta, Kingston, 
Gustafson and Stanley. There is growing demand for 
coaching in German operas, and for this Dr. Riedel is 
especially qualified, 

Erne. Watson UsHer IN WASHINGTON. 

Sue Harvard had as companion and accompanist Ethel 
Watson Usher during het European trip last summer, and 
a fortnight ago both artists were Specially engaged by 
the Kiwanis convention in Washington, D. C. Miss 
Usher’s reputation is based on solid good work, and the 
demand for her services is increasing. 

Auice M. Reprern’s CuHiLpren’s CLASSES. 

An improved method of music study for children has been 
arranged by Alice M, Redfern, it being a concise method 
in teaching the young in an attractive manner. Various 
devices invented by her awaken and hold the interest of the 
beginner, and the classes are truly interesting to all the 
young members. 

Grace Exrer Is Pianist AND TEACHER, 


Grace Eller, who recently arrived in New York from 
St. Paul, Minn., played for a private audience Godard’s 
“Pan’s Flute” and the “Cross Hand” study in D flat by 
Liszt, showing good touch and-musicianship. She plans 
to develop her gifts under Godowsky. : 

CourBorn’s WANAMAKER RECITALS. 

Charles M. Courboin is giving a series of Wednesday 
afternoon recitals, 2:30 o’clock, on the fine new organ in 
the “Wanamaker auditoriim; the -first recital in 
ber, however, will occur on Thursday, November 2. Marcel 
Dupré will give the Detember recitals at a date. to 
announced later. 

Fiora Mora- Prays at SpanisH CONCERT. 

Friends of Flora. Mora, the young Cuban pianist, were 
glad to hear her at the Spanish Society concert in the 
Town Hall, October 12, when she played ‘“Morisca” 
(Granados) and “Jota Navarra” (Larregla). The win- 
some pianist finished the program‘ amid outbursts of ap- 
plause, 

Van vER VEER AND Miter Dexicut Buriincton. 


October 10: Nevada Van der Veer and- Reed Miller ap- 
peared in concert at Burlington, Ia., on the start of their 
western concert tour. Both artists received warm applause 
from a well filled house, giving many encores during the 
course of the evening. 

Reed Miller will sing in Williamsport, Pa,, in the Dick- 
inson Seminary Course, January 18. This. will be a-re- 
engagement from last season, due to the success the tenor 
achieved then. Mr. Miller is now on a western tour with 
his wife, Nevada. Van der Veer, the contralto, where they 
are making many joint recital appearances. 


‘Harow LAND Sines at Grate” Crtaret. 


Harold ‘Lavid,' baritone, Yang October 6°at Grace Chapel, 


New York, before a yery- large’ audience; contributing sev- 
eral solos between riumbers ‘by the Grace Chapel Choir. 
Mr, Land for the past eight years has-been the baritone 
soloist of St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth avenue. So_ great 
was the impression made by the baritone that the rector, 
Rev. E. C. Mercer, insisted that Mr. Land should stand 
with him dnd receive the people with the clergy. 
Viotrntst-Conpuctor McILvaAINeE. 

Young Mr, McIlvaine, the violinist. and conductor of the 

Hamilton Theater, Washington Heights (Mr. Burns, man- 


Novem-" 
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ager), furnishes excellent music to the many patrons of 
that popular resort. Unusually good music recently pre- 
sented by him included works by standard composers, all 
done in excellent fashion, aided also by an A-1 organist. 
The week of October 16 brought Henry and Moore in an 
original musical act, the former playing the violin in inim- 
itable- manner, both as a travesty and seriously. 


Francois CApouriLurez Tour. 


Francois Capouilliez, baritone, starts on a long tour this 
week, and his progress throughout the West will be 
watched with interest. He has studied of late under Mme. 





-von Feilitzsch. 


Rusy Gerarp pe Laet in BermMupa. 

Ruby Gerard de Laet returned from a tour in Canada in 
September, covering the cities of Montreal, Quebec, Ot- 
tawa and Toronto. Returning to Bermuda she met with 
a cordial welcome and is planning to give several recitals 
there. Following this she expects to return to New York 
and it is safe to say the musical world will hear more 


of her. 
Ir Is “Papa” Crooxs Now. 

Richard Crooks, tenor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, who is engaged to sing with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Rochester and also as soloist for the 
Buffalo Orpheus, is now “Papa Crooks” since the advent 
of the little daughter, Patricia. F, W. R. 


Grainger in Holland 

Percy Grainger, who is at present on a concert tour 
through Holland, will appear with the famous Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra under Mengelberg today, October 26, 
in Amsterdam ; October 28, The Hague ; October 31, Haarlem, 
and November 6 in Rotterdam. Other appearances through- 
out Holland are as follows: November 2, Zutpher ; 4, Amers- 
foort; 8, Deventer; 9, Haarlem; 11, Breda; 14, Zwolle; 
15, Amsterdam; 16, The Hague; 17, Apeldoorn; 18, Rotter- 
dam; 20, Utrecht; 21, The Hague; 23, Hilversum; 24, Lei- 
den; 26, Haarlem; 27, Amsterdam; 28, The Hague, and 29, 
Nymegen. 





Brennan Pupil Praised for Interpretation 


May Mahoney, a talented piano pupil of Agnes Brennan, 
has also taken up singing and has done all her coaching 
with Miss Brennan, still continuing to do that. The com- 
ments on Miss Mahoney's interpretations reflect credit 
on Miss Brennan’s coaching. The Mountain Echo of 
Stroudsburg, Pa., said: “Miss Mahoney of New York City 
sang ‘All for You’ and ‘The Lilac Tree’ (Gartlan) in a 
most artistic manner.” On another occasion this comment 
appeared: “The singing of May Mahoney was superb.” 

Miss Mahoney recently sang three songs at a Sunday 
twilight service. 


Middleton to Sing With Mankato Orpheus 


Arthur Middfeton, now on a concert tour of Australia, 
has been engaged by the Mankato Orpheus Club for a per- 
formance of “Elijah” in that Minnesota city. at. the annual 
Spring Music Festival there. 
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ALBERT SPALDING INTERVIEW 





(Continued from page 8) 


of salt. So far as anyone knows, Paganini had a tone of 
exquisite quality, and tone has to be judged by quality, not 
quantity. Size, naturally, is of importance, and so is 
sonority, but quality must also be present. The biggest and 
most powerful tone in the world is of little value unless it 
is beautiful.” 

“Have you done any composition?” 

His New Quartet. 

“Well, yes,” said Mr. Spalding. “I have written a string 
quartet. But you must not expect me to say much about it 
Naturally I am more interested in it just now than anything 
else and I cannot tell you anything except that I enjoyed 
writing it and am hoping to have an opportunity to hear it, 
and hope I will like it when I do.” 

And with this the interview terminated. Mr. Spalding 
is an impressive talker and has evidently thought deeply - 
upon the subject of his art. But he does not like to talk 
about himself. His playing is his mode of utterance, as 

was demonstrated upon his return to the American stage at 
Carnegie Hall on October 21. P 


asked the interviewer 





Important Engagement for Ernest Davis 


Ernest Davis has been engaged to sing the principai tenor 
role in Handel’s “The Messiah,” to be given in Conven- 
tion Hall, Kansas City, on November 18 and 19, under the 
auspices of the fafnous Bethany Oratorio Society of Linds- 
borg, Kan. This will be the first time that Kansas City 
has succeeded in persuading this famous choral organiza- 
tion to make a presentation of the oratorio Poe 

The annual performances of “The Messiah” by the Beth- 
any Oratorio Society have come to be considered one of 
the most important musical institutions of the Middle West. 
Last year, for the first time in the history of the society, 
in addition to the performances at the Bethany College in 
Lindsborg, the oratorio was presented twice a day for 
several days at the Music Festival in Oklahoma City 

Mr. Davis will sing in a number of cities en route to 
and from his appearance in the oratorio. 


Three Detroit Orchestra ‘Dates for Samaroff 


Following her piano recital at the foyer, Philadelphia, 


Olga Samaroff was heard three me with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra under Ossip_Gabrilowitsch. She 
was soloist with the orchestra at Bete on October 18 


and 19 and at Buffalo on October 24. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 








SAN FRANCISCO HEARS THE 
PACIFIC MUSICAL SOCIETY 


Other Notes of Interest 


San Francisco, Cal., October 11.—The initial concert of 
the Pacific Musical Society was an auspicious occasion, 
on thoroughly enjoyed by an enthusiastic audience which 
filled the ‘ball room of the Fairmount Hotel on September 
28. Mrs. Frederick C.' Crowe, president of the Pacific 
Musical Society, was warmly received after her opening 
She introduced Doria Fernanda, the young Cal- 
ifornia contralto who is meeting with tremendous success 
wherever she appears. Once again her rich, colorful 
tones were heard in folk songs and in excerpts from ‘ ‘Car- 
men.” Miss Fernanda gave interesting interpretations and 
made a distinct impression upon her audience. She was 
splendidly accompanied by Benjamin S. Moore. The other 
artist on the program was Loris Gratke, who offered the 
Bruch G minor concerto. She has a brilliant technical 
equipment and genuine musical expression which were also 
revealed in a group of short numbers including Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's ‘ ‘Hymn to the Sun” and Kreisler’s “Tambourin 
Chinois” and “Stavonic Dance.” She was accompanied 


by Henri Salz. 


address 


Notes. 

Hother Winsmer, one of San Francisco’s foremost vio- 
linists was heard in a recital at Sorosis Hall recently and 
was heartily appreciated by a large and enthusiastic au- 
dience, Mr. Winsmer’s concerts are an annual event, al- 
ways anticipated with pleasure by local music lovers and 
concert devotees. He was in excellent form on this occa- 
sion and appeared at his happiest while playing the prelude 
and fugue in A minor by Bach. Dorothy Pasmore as- 
sisted Mr. Winsmer in the sonata in D by Haydn, written 
for violin and cello, in which a fine ensemble was attained 
and a poetic reading given, Edgar Thorpe was the pi- 
anist, and fulfilled every requirement of his difficult task 
in a ‘thoroughly artistic fashion. 

Lucille Bresse Hammon is attracting much admiration 
from her audiences through her charming artistry and vivid 
personality. Mrs, Hammon is the possessor of an ex- 
quisite soprano voice, carefully trained and used with dis- 
crimination. She sang before the Mills Club, the Vittoria 
Colonna Club and the Mill Valley Club and through her 
wealth of emotional expression, reached the hearts of her 
audiences at each verformance. Her work is. imbued with 
musical intelligence and artistic finesse. 

Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, who is an authority on voice 


development, and is herself one of California's foremost 


singers, Brsrentet four of her artist — in recital at 
Sorosis Hall, Mrs. Harold Olsen, Mrs. Ward A. Dwight, 
Mrs. Alfred Hillback and Augusta Hayden, who gave a 
well selected program of concerted numbers, operatic arias 
and groups of interesting songs. They displayed careful 
and efficient vocal training and individuality of style. Each 


of the singers earned for herself a cordial reception and . 
aay: Sey 


was recalled after each group. 


OAKLAND HAS COMIC OPERA SEASON 


Oakland, Cal., October 9.—An enjoyable and successful 
sixteen weeks’ run of comic operas by the Ferris Hart- 
man and Paul Steindorff Comic Opera Company, which 
aoe been attracting good houses since its opening date, 

May 28, was brought to a brilliant close with “The Toy 
Maker.” A couple of interruptions (previous bookings of 
the theater) drove the company off the boards for a time, 
and then they played in neighboring cities. As this was 
the first comic opera season Oakland has had in twelve 
years and as “The Toy Maker” was called the “au revoir” 
show, it is hoped a return of the company can be arranged. 
Some of the comic operas that were given, and these were 
chosen by votes of the audience, are as follows: “The 
Idol’s Eye,” “Woodland,” “The Wizard of the Nile,” 
“Robin Hood,” “Wang,” “The Chimes of Normandy,” 
“The Sho-Gun,” “The Bohemian Girl,” “The Mikado,” 
“Rip Van Winkle,” “The Geisha” and “The Toy Maker.” 
The names of some of the people who made this operatic 
season so enjoyable are: Ferris Hartman, Paul Steindorff, 
Lillian Glazer, Edna Malone, Nona Campbell, Hazel Van 
Haltren, Virginia Lee Hartman, Elfreda Steindorff, John 
Van, Rafael Brunetto, Robert Carlson, Paul Hartman, 
Batti Bernardi, Louis Fitzroy, Paul Steindorff (musical 
director), August Hinrichs (concertmaster), Louis B. Ja- 
cobs (business manager), Harry A. Tyler (scenic artist), 
and a host of others. The excellent chorus, ballet and 
orchestra also shared many honors, 

“The Wizard of the Nile” was chosen for the opening of 
the season in San Francisco at the Rivoli Opera House 
(formerly the Rialto), on October 2, and Louis B. Jacobs 
made the announcement that programs of the operas in 
which Ferris Hartman appeared in San Francisco before 
the fire of 1906 would be exchanged for tickets under cer- 
tain conditions, because they wanted as large a representa- 
tion of the old friends of Hartman and Steindorff at the 
opening production as possible. 

Notes 

The Wednesday Morning Choral began the season under 
the direction of Paul Steindorff on September 20. The fol- 
lowing officers will serve for the year: President, Mrs. 


Newton A. Koser; first vice president, Mrs. Harry J. 
Knowles; second vice president, Mrs. John Merrill; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Herman adenfeldt ; treasurer, Josephine S. 
McComb; librarian, Mrs. M. H de 

Isa O. Rodgers, the 


yde. 

Under ' the management of Mrs. 

American Conservatory of Music announces its third year 
of musical instruction in Oakland. 

An excellent concert was given September 23 at the 
Jenkins’ School of Music by Elsie Cook Hughes, pianist; 
Samuel Savannah, violinist (members of the faculty of 
the Jenkins’ School of Music), assisted by Mrs. Romayne 
Hunkins, pianist; Mrs. Samuel Savannah, violinist; Eric 
Weiler, violinist, and Dorothy Pasmore, cellist. 

At the residence studio of atherine Neilson (Alameda), 
pianist and vocal coach, a group of musical friends assem- 
bled recently in honor of ae Fleming. Mrs. Neilson 
Wilhelmina Giannini, coloratura so- 
ptional merit. Mrs. Nejl- 
iss Fleming sang a group 


presented her pupil, 
prano, in several numbers of exce 
son played Bach selections, and 
of songs. Supper was served. 

Lizeta Kalova, Russian violinist, and Alexander Koz- 
loff, Russian pianist, were heard in a joint recital at the 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, September 26, presented 
by Mme. Vought, concert manager. 

Antonio de Grassi, violinist, was the instrumental solo- 
ist a short time ago at the First Christian Church Sunday 
morning service. At the evening service was heard a group 
of trios by Mr. and Mrs. Edward Leslie, violin and piano, 
and Carl Rhodenhamel, cello. 

The well known contralto, Margaret Bruntsch, is to re- 
main in Oakland instead of accepting any of the Eastern 
offers that have come to her. Recently she was guest of 
honor at an affair given by Alice Eggers, Piedmont, at 
whose residence she is establishing a studio. 

The Oakland Municipal Band, under the direction of Paul 
Steindorff is attracting thousands each Sunday afternoon 
to hear its varied and pleasant programs on the shore of 
beautiful Lake Merritt. 

Presented by his teacher, Mrs. H. J. Krick, a young pi- 
anist, Karl Heine, was soloist at the Americus Talent lub, 
September 23. 

“he faculty of the Mills College School of Music were 
guests of honor at a tea and concert by three students in 
that department—Helene Reynolds, Mary E. Jump and 
Karolina Jump, known as the Mills Trio. Miss Reynolds 
has been selected as second harpist for the coming season 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 

Patricia Duffy, pupil of Mrs. Orel Sheehan, gave a half 
hour of music at the Greek Theater. She is nine years 
old and played a program of ten numbers, one of which 

was her own composition. ay, ae 9 
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Johanna Bayerlee Knew Jenny Lind’s Brother 
New York, October 6. 
To the Musical Courier: 

In your issue of September 7 I read among the letters 
from your readers a statement that Jenny Lind had no 
brother. As I knew Mr. Lind for the past ten years 
I beg to make the following reply: 

Mr. Lind was superintendent of the apartment house in 
which I live. In the year 1912, 1913 or 1914, he men- 
tioned to me that he had a sister who sang on the stage, 
but not taking any interest I did not make any comment 
on his remark. He had incidentally mentioned it because 
he knew of my profession as a teacher of the art of 
singing. Later Mr. Lind went to the Home for Old Men 
ms Aged Couples, on Amsterdam avenue. As this is 
around the corner from our dwelling he often passed our 
windows, and as he had been a very nice sort of a person 
and obliging in his position as superintendent I often 
spoke a few words to him, and presented him now and 
then with some tobacco. In fact, this became a frequent 
occurrence, until for some unknown reason Mr. Lind did 
not pass our windows any more. I was really glad, some 
weeks later, to see the old man walking as usual past 
our windows, only a bit weak. I moved my hand in a 
sign of joyful greeting, and he rang the bell to tell me 
that he had been very ill. Upon my reassurance that he 
would still probably live a great many years in his com- 
fortable “home,” he told me that all of his people had 
lived to an old age, except one sister. So I asked him 
what was the cause of her early death, whereupon he 
named the age of his sister at the time of her death as 
sixty-five or sixty-six, which I do not remember. 

Upon further inquiry as to the cause of this “early” 
death, Mr. Lind said: “Oh, she lived too well. All that 
sort of thing—late nights, all that singing on the stage, 
traveling, etc., caused it. I think you must know her, too, 
don’t you—the Jenny I mentioned once years ago as my 
sister on the stage who also sings?” 

Now, I was puzzled—the name “Jenny” and his name, 
“Lind.” I tried to link them together, but I could not 
believe there might be a connection between the singer 
and our old superintendent. “Pardon me,” I ventured, 
“did you say ‘Jenny?’ I fail to see whom you mean?” 

‘ Mr. Lind answered: “Why, have you never heard of 
Jenny Lind. She was a grtat singer; she sang in all the 
countries, also here in America.” 

“Yes, yes,” I interrupted, “but the connection between 
you and the singer?” 

“Why, she was my sister——” 

To say that I was amazed is putting it mildly. I stared 
at him, and he was amused at my astonishment. I showed 
him a picture of his sister, and asked him why he had 
never spoken before to me about her, seeing that I was a 
vocal instructress, whereupon he said he had done so, but 
that I had not been interested. He told me a great deal 
of Jenny Lind’s life, from his point of view. How she 
had gone to England, and how good she had always been 
to his mother, and had always sent her money, etc. Then 
he repeated that she had been in America when he was 
a young man, and I wondered why she did not look out 
for him as well as for his mother. 

“Oh, she gave me a royal time when she was here,” 
said he. “She invited me to dinner at the hotel in which 
she stayed, and she gave me tickets so that I could hear 
her sing. You see,” he continued, “I had never seen her 
before she came here. I was born after she had left for 
England.” : 

When I said again that it seemed so strange to me that 
she would let him work as superintendent, he said: 

“But I was not in that business then; I was a young lad, 
who earned his living all right.” 

I thought hard, after he was gone, whether or not I 
should make an effort to inform some influential people 
who might see to it that the memory of the great singer 
would find expression in doing for the old man what he 
had been too proud to accept from his sister when young. 
But Mr. Lind was already a very old man in my eyes; he 
was taken care of in a “home;” his friends, and I among 
them, took care of some of his lesser needs that made 
his life still a little more comfortable, and I argued with 
myself that it would perhaps not be kind to introduce 
him to the curiosity of many inquiring people before he 
really needed their help. lent him several books on 
Jenny Lind’s life, a valued gift to me from Julius Stock- 
hausen. Mr. Lind returned them after a time with great 
thanks. I had told him that I was particularly interested 
because Jenny Lind and the master, the late Royal Pro- 
fessor, Julius Stockhausen, with whose school of singing 
I was associated for several years as teacher, were con- 
temporary pupils under Manuel Garcia. This fact inter- 
ested him greatly. He invited me and my friend, Prof. 
Katherine Kunz, to call on him in the “home.” We ac- 
cepted gladly, and how interested I was to see over his 
desk a large portrait of his famous sister. He showed it 
to us with great pride, and also many Swedish relics. He 
showed me also a small print of his sister, with several dates 
written on it. He told me that after his death I could 
have that one. All of a sudden he determined that I 
should have it “right now,” and I accepted reluctantly. 
Also a picture of himself in his room he presented to me, 
and little Swedish flags, etc. Thus ended our interesting 
visit at the home. 

When, after another year or two, he failed again to 

ss my window I inquired at the home and was told 
that he had remarried—someone who was connected with 
the home. After that I did not see him any more. How- 
ever, when the centenary celebration of his sister ap- 
proached I told myself that it was absolutely my duty to 
take a step to have him participate in the same, and my 
friend Professor Kunz and I visited the home, telling some- 
one in charge of our mission and asked for Mr. Lind’s 
present address, which I understood was in Brooklyn. We 
were directed to an old inmate of the Home, the only 
one who was said to know of his whereabouts. But there 
we were confronted with a new difficulty, a new obstacle 
in the way of fulfillment of my wish. This put an end 
to my efforts before they were really under way. Someone 
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in the house where we live had advised me that Mr. Lind 
had come to see me, honing I could give him advice as 
to how he might establish his identity but as I had not 
been at home at that time and as I did not find out where 
his new address was I could not advise him. 

I read the article in the Musicat Courter, issue of Sep- 
tember 7, and it hurt me to read that his statement was 
considered a fake. I am inclined to believe that Mr. Lind’s 
statements were absolutely true; they bore in no way the 
sign of intended scheming; he would have had many a 








JENNY LIND. 


Reproduction of a steel engraving of Jenny Lind, with fac- 

simile of her autograph, and the date of her birth and 

arrival in New York, written at the bottom by her brother, 

who presented it, with other Jenny Lind souvenirs, to Mme. 
Bayerlee of New York. 


chance to divulge his relationship to Jenny Lind if he 
had had a desire to commercialize it. I feel that it is 
at least my duty to tell of my knowledge of the case, 
as Mr. Lind himself cannot defend himself any more. 
With no ill-feeling towards anyone, I remain, 

(Signed) JoHANNA BAYERLEE. 


More About American Music 
October 9, 1922. 





To the Musical Courier: 

Your introduction to the article by Mr. Boswell in the issue 
of October 5 is by far the most pertinent pronouncement upon 
the subject of American music which I have yet read. You 
strike straight to the heart of the matter when you show the 
foppish attitude of many who are writing and producing 
American compositions. In my opinion we will never possess 
a national music until a composer arises who is first an un- 
tainted American and secondly an honest artist. In other 
words, he must be a true commoner who knows the heart of 
Whitman's “average man” through and through and who is 
not ashamed to identify himself with common people. He 
must then have the common honesty to sing what he sin- 
cerely feels and not what he imagines is felt by the latest 
European cacophonist. 

The test of untainted Americanism is not one of blood, but 
of ideals. Most likely the composer embodying American 
ideals will be a scion of some pioneer family whose successive 
generations followed the path of the axe from old Virginia 
to Kentucky, Indiana or Ohio and thence to Kansas, Iowa or 
Nebraska, or even to the shadows of the Rockies. Coming 
from such stock and reared in the Middle West—“the valley 
of democracy”’—far removed from the foreign influence 
rampant upon the Atlantic seaboard, he would surely know 
American life to the core for he would know no other life. 

Given such an American with musical stirrings and the 
desire to express them, the remaining essential is artistic 
honesty, meaning the courage to express his own feelings in 
his own way. American music, generally speaking, is nega- 
tively good: technic abounds, ideas are plentiful, taste pre- 
vails, adroit invention seems limitless, the rules are observed, 
there is a strong instinct for vogue, but the music is insin- 
cere, dishonest. It is not the expression of the composer’s 
own life but a pale imitation of the latest European musical 
fashions. Let a composer arise who will say his own mind 
and heart, even though his music be as bleak as the wind- 
swept prairies of his native State, as crude as the sod house 
where he was born and as un-“cultured” as the coyotes howl- 
ing at the wintry sky. Whatever such music might not be, 
it would be racy, fresh and clean—the honest art-product of 
an honest soul. Only from such a source can come a real 
American music. 

Some American composers complain that their countrymen 
“receive them not.” While in degree this complaint is doubt- 
less justified, the main reason for this condition is that the 
great American public. with its characteristic dislike for a 
pose, detects this artistic shamming and will have none of it. 
The composer who writes from the life of the people will be 
received by the people. The national love and honor which 
have crowned the work of James Whitcomb Riley await the 
composer who, like this beloved poet, will write with love 
(Continued on page 57) 
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BOOKS 


(Columbia University Press) 
“LORENZO DA PONTE, POET AND ADVENTURER” 
A Biography of Absorbing Interest 
“A certain Abbe da Ponte is our poet here; he has 
at present a great deal to do in theatrical revision, and 
has been charged per obligo to write a new libretto for 

Salieri He will not be able to finish this for two 

months, after which he has promised to write one for 

me. But who can tell whether he can or will keep 
his word? You understand these Italian gentlemen; 
they are charming on the surface, but—well, you know 
what I mean! If he fraternizes with Salieri, I may 
as well wait for the rest of my life for a libretto from 
him. And yet I should be so glad to show what I ca 

do in Italian opera.” : 

No other hand than that of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
wrote the letter quoted above; and, happily for us all, 
Mozart’s fears were groundless. Having finished Salieri’s 
libretto, the “Abbé da Ponte” wrote the book of “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” for Mozart. This was in 1784-86, One 
hundred. and thirty-six years later you can still see per- 
formances of the delightful work on marly of the world’s 
leading opera stages. 

How many’ know who’ this “Abbé da Ponte” was, who 
wrote two other librettos for. Mozart, the immortal “Don 
Giovanni” and “Cosi Fan Tutte,” revived so delightfully 
at the Metropolitan last winter? Heretofore it has been 
dificult to get much more than fragmentary information 
about him in the English language, scattered about in va- 
rious magazine articles; but now, Joseph Louis Russo has 
sought out all the available sources, assorted and compared 
them, and set down the interesting result in a biography 
just published by the Columbia University Press, “Lorenzo 
Da Ponte, Poet and Adventurer.” 

And (thank goodness!) there is nothing stiff or labored 
about Mr. Russo’s style. He had a vivid and interesting 
story to tell and tells it in a vivid and interesting way. 
There is no more entertaining work in all biography than 
the autobiography of one famous Italian, Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, goldsmith and adventurer; and if da Ponte never be- 
came so famous as Cellini, his career is hardly less pic- 
turesque. He was, wrote Pietro Zaguri of Padua, his 
friend and benefactor, “a strange man, known to be a 
rascal of moderate talent, with great aptitude for becoming 
a man of letters, and with physical attractions suited to 
winning love.” He was a friend of that most notorious 
of “great lovers,” Giacomo Casanova, and scarcely be- 
hind that famous man in the variety and extent of his 
amours. 

When Lorenzo da Ponte was born (March 10, 1749), 
he was a little Jew boy of the ghetto of Ceneda, a town 
now known as Vittorio Veneto, in the province of Treviso, 
and his name was Emanuele Conegliano; by the time he 
was twenty-four he was a young abbé of the Catholic 
Church, disgracing his cloth by his shameless love intrigues 
in Venice; and he died, a staid married man, the father of 
several children, in the odor of sanctity and the midst of 
debts, in the City of New York on August 17, 1838, 
eighty-nine years old, an ex-professor of Italian at Colum- 
bia University, renowned in Europe as the author of three 
of Mozart's best librettos and in this country as the first 
introducer of Italian culture. And not the least strange 
thing in his career was his success as the proprietor of 
grocery stores in New York, Elizabeth, N. J., and Sun- 
bury, Pa. “I was sometimes obliged,” he wrote of his 
Elizabeth store, “rather than lose all, to take, for notes 
due long before, lame horses, broken carts, disjointed 
chairs, old shoes, rancid butter, watery cider, rotten eggs, 
apples, brooms, turnips, potatoes.” 

Is it any wonder that so picturesque and varied a career 
furnishes material for a story of absorbing interest, a 
story which would pass often for the most fantastic fic- 
tion, were not Mr. Russo careful to corroborate every 
point by documents which are referred to in illuminating 
footnotes? “Lorenzo da Ponte, Poet and Adventurer” is 
not only a valuable contribution to the musical and lit- 
erary eae of America, but a book of absorbing interest 
in itself. 

What irony of fate that the grave of da Ponte should 
be as undiscoverable in this city as is that of his great 
colleague, Mozart, in Vienna; but this book at least pre- 
serves his life for us. H. O. 6. 
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(Elkin & Co., Ltd., London) 
“SOUTHERN LOVE SONG” and “IN THE VALE OF 
SHADOWLAND” (Two Pieces for Piano) 

Two very effective pieces for players of moderate ability 
by W. D. Forsyth, a composer who is evidently possessed 
of a high degree of melodic inventiveness and versed in 
the proper treatment of his themes for the instrument of 
his choice. The “Southern Love Song,” dedicated to Gena 
Branscombe, is based upon a very simple tune, in character 
almost like a folk song. It is taken first with the left 
hand, lightly, with tenderness, and then in octaves. It is 
relieved in a second section with a fervent, passionate 
movement rising to a powerful climax and returning grad- 
ually to the tempo of the first part. After a recapitula- 
tion there is a beautifully harmonized coda which brings 
the piece to a fine close, The other piece, “In the Vale 
of Shadowland,” is inscribed to Cyril Scott, and is a mood 

icture based on a verse, presumably by the composer 

imself : 
Somewhere away, but I know not where, 
Perhaps in my wandering dreams, 
I roamed through a land where the moonbeams fair, 
Came floating down through the perfumed air, 
And fell on limpid streams. 

As might be expected, the harmony of this is more com- 
plex than that of the other piece, but it is no less melodic 
and no less simple in form. The composer has not been 


_led by his programmatic idea away from common sense 
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lyric writing and balance. The result is effective. Tech- 
nically the music is not difficult of execution, though per- 
haps at first it might be found somewhat puzzling to any 
one who is not a good sight reader and familiar with mod- 
ern harmonic progressions. Fe P. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“VALSE STACCATO” (for Violin) 

Josef Piastro-Borissoff has “re-composed” the “Etude 
Mignonne” for piano of Ravina (op. 60, No. 3), for violin, 
and made of it a very fine violin concert piece, brilliant 
and effective. It is a good example of what can be done 
with a piano-piece by a practiced hand, in making it into 
a solo for violin. Putting it into A major, with a becoming 
introduction in harmonics, the music runs along in bright 
style, much of it -with staccato bowing, all of it sponta- 
neous and effective. It is carefully marked with bowing, 


etc. 
“LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT” (Sacred Song) 

One has only to mention the name of the composer 
of this immortal poem by the famous Episcopal English 
bishop, afterward the Catholic Cardinal Newman, to impart 
information of solid, interesting musicianship, with origi- 
nality, something surely unusual, in all his works; the ref- 
erence is to Rachmaninoff. Eugene W. Wyatt “arranged” 
it (with violin), doubtless meaning for organ, just as 
Ferdinand David “arranged” the famous Mendelssohn con- 
certo for the violin. The result is a thoroughly practicable 
work, of high ideal, dignified and devotional. For high 
vet range up to G sharp. “To my friend Fred M. Sup- 
ples. 

“THERE IS A FOUNTAIN” (Sacred Song) 

This sacred song by James McD. Craven is in plain Old 
English style, somewhat like Pursell, with dignified quarter, 
eighth and half notes. It makes appeal through the quali- 
ties of simplicity and sincerity. “To Charles E. Craven.” 
For high and low voice. 

“SOUTHLAND ZEPHYRS” (for Piano) 


“An impression for piano,” says the title-page, which has 
on it the imprint of palm-trees, a desert and distant tower, 
so giving the suggestion of Africa’s sands. Mana-Zucca, 
the composer, is well known through her many songs, piano 
pieces, etc., and shows in this that she knows Debussy, 
Ornstein, Stravinsky, et al., but goes them one better by 
writing a real melody, largely in the bass. Afterward 
there is a big chord melody, with arpeggios in the bass, return 
to the original, with suggestion of twinkling stars, a cold 
moon, and quiet breezes. 


(Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York) 
“THE PHANTOM LEGIONS” (Song) 


Ward-Stephens is a well known composer, organist and 
vocal authority of New York, and as such knows the lim- 
itations of the human voice. This song, text by Gordon 
Johnstone, is especially suited to Armistice Day; there 
are few such, so this will be especially welcome. It begins 
with imposing chords, a recitative, then a beautiful lyric 
melody, on the words “For over our graves no banner 
waves but a poppy flag unfurled.” It asks the question 
“Are we forgotten?” then comes the reassuring reply, sung 
with fervor, going into march tempo, all of it reverberating 
with the assurance that they are not, and never will be, 
forgotten. It is a song of power, with brilliant climax, 
and noticeable is the fact that every word and syllable 
“fits” the music. Stephens and Johnstone collaborated in 
the fine song, “Christ in Flanders,” and this latter song 
excels it in effectiveness. For high, medium and low voice. 


(G. Schirmer, New York and Boston) 
“AUTUMN SONG” and “CRADLE SONG” (for Organ) 
These pieces, originally for piano by Gretchaninoff, have 
been skilfully arranged for organ by Gaul and Federlein 
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respectively. — former reflects what many call “The 
saddest season of the year” (autumn), with soft murmur- 
ing melody and passages in minor; a trio section sounds 
religious, contemplative. The cradle song has a haunting 
melody in major, with figured accompaniment of double 
notes in the left hand; it has the genuine lullably effect, 
and both pieces may be used for church as well as concert, 
being quietly expressive in contents. F.W. R 


NEW MUSIC 


Sacred Songs 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
“SOMETHING FOR THEE,” by Alfred Wooler. A 
selection which is suitable for Thanksgiving or general 
service. The accompaniment is of the conventional type 
that supports the voice and forms a dignified background 
for the devotional text, which is by S. D. Phelps. [n the 
keys of F. and D. 


THE WILLIS COMPANY, CINCINNATI 
“ON LIFE’S HIGHWAY.” Both words and music 
are by Bertrand Brown. A solo that has more singable 
melody than is usually found in songs of this kind, yet 
it in no way detracts from the solemnity of the number. 
In fact it should prove a grateful addition for the general 


service. 
CARL FISCHER, NEW YORK 

“LOVE IS LIFE.” Written especially for the Christian 
Science Church by Huston Ray. It is the sunrecenens 
fine poem of Mr. Ray’s that recommends this number for 
any religious or devotional service. The thought is uni- 
versal and will have a wide appeal. For a musical set- 
ting the composer has arranged a simple combination of 
chords that rather emphasize the text. A selection that 
any church singer can master without difficulty. Owing 
to the subject matter, no doubt this will be in demand. 
For medium voice only. 


G. SCHIRMER, INC., NEW YORK 
“LIKE AS A FATHER,” by John Prindle Scott. Text 
—Psalm CII1:13-17. From a musician who understands 
well the requirements and limitations of compositions on 
this order. Yet he has given us a sacred solo that has 
variety and adaptable to both the female and male voice. 


“SAVIOUR, HEAR US WHEN WE PRAY,” by Lily 
Strickland. Another selection for the religious service 
that is a welcome addition. Written for the high voice. 
It is also published as an anthem for mixed voices. 


“OQ SALUTARIS” (O Thou Redeeming Sacrifice) and 
“TANTUM ERGO” (Down In Adoration Falling), two 
short hymns by Christopher O’Hare, arranged for a four- 
part chorus of mixed voices with piano or organ accom- 
animent. New compositions that are well harmonized. 
atin and English words. 


Teaching Material 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY, CHICAGO 
“JUNE AND DECEMBER,” a song by George Sum- 
ner to words by Harry O. Osgood. The setting consists 
of simple chords so harmonized as to surest the voice, 
which flows along nicely with a melody. Osgood’s 
poem is splendid and quite easy to sing. or teaching 
purposes and all popular programs. 


“IF YOU AND I,” by Clifford Bloom. The poem is 
anonymous and while the thought is good, it is a little too 
optimistic to be convincing. The musical setting is not 
out of the ordinary. 


“JOVIALTY,” a caprice for the piano by Arnoldo 
Sartorio. Third grade study which not only makes good 
exercises for the fingers but also at the same time a satis- 
factory number for public hearing. 


“THE PATH ON THE SEA,” a reading with music 
by George Posca to words by Ada Potter Wiseman. The 
accompaniment is descriptive of the sea in different moods 
and is effective, while on the other hand the words are 
excessively sentimental. Only for those who understand 
this work. 





CARL FISCHER, NEW YORK 


“AU CHATEAU DE CARTES” (trois morceaux pour 
piano), by Ed. Poldini. There was a time when young 
people were supposed not to know one playing card from 
another. With this set of three teaching — the cover 
is a copy of the average King of Hearts. These will surely 
attract attention for their unusual edition, if nothing else 
The first one “Le Roi,” is written in two-four march time 
and has much originality. “Serenade a la Dame de Couer” 
is a dainty waltz and not nearly so difficult as the first one. 
The third is “Dance Des Valets,” which is also effective 
If the young students can forget the cover page they can 
find good work here. Less than this has caused a sermon 
in some localities. Published separately. For second and 
third grade work. 


G. SCHIRMER, INC., NEW YORK 


“FIRST TONE POEMS.” Five little pieces for the 
pen by Victor Hope. A teaching set that will come in 
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separately, short and to the point. First or second grade 
work, depending on the method of the individual teacher. 


“THE CHILD AT THE PIANO,” By. Mamie Eliza 
Nelson. This is something new in form and idea. Thor- 
oughly modern and will prove difficult to those teachers 
who have not given careful and serious thought to the 
problems that confront beginners. The teacher who uses 
this book must know well her subject or the child will be- 
come hopelessly confused and discouraged. The trouble to- 
day is that too much is taken for granted with these first 
steps and not enough common sense used. The author calls 
her work “A Constructive Process,” and has added 
numerous illustrated exercises to guide the teacher. The 
three steps in this process are “The child must hear, play 
and write given melodies.” Glenn Dillard Gunn has writ- 
ten a very clear and concise preface which should help 
in understanding this work. He suggests that all routine 
technical material can be used in conjunction with these 
little melodies. There is much need for all such modern 
ideas in hopes of attaining more definite results with 
beginners. 

“AUTUMN NOCTURNE,” for the piano, by Leo Oehm- 
ler. An effective number for advanced study. Just the 
selection for a concert or studio recital. An opportunity 
for real musicianship. 

“AND THE NIGHT-RAVEN SINGS,” for the piano, 
by Herbert Bedford. Another composition on the same 
order as the one above, only this has more melody and is 
possibly not so difficult. 

“FIRST SCALE STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN,” 
by Charles Levenson. A series of exercises in major and 
minor scales with sharps and flats and in thirds. First 
position only. Clearly marked for bowing. A _ thorough 
practice in all of the scales. No beginner should be with- 
out a series on this order. Published with large notes. 


C. W. THOMPSON & CO., BOSTON 

“FOUR NURSERY SONGS FOR GOOD LITTLE 
BOYS AND GIRLS,” with words and music by Rena 
Barry-Skerritt. Modern rhymes that all children love to 
sing, or better still, have sung either in kindergarten or 
at home. 

“NEBBAH MIN’ WHAT YO’ WISH-BONE SAY,” 
also by Rena Barry-Skerritt. A Negro dialect song that 
will depend entirely on how well the singer can give the 
true pronunciation and not the supposed interpretation to 
such songs as these. There is nothing more delightful to 
the ear than the music of this dialect, but there are very 
few who can sing it. Some of our best known artists are 
the most constant offenders. Very good. 


THE WILLIS COMPANY, CINCINNATI 

“DROLLERIES,” for the piano, by the well known com- 
poser of numerous teaching selections, Charles Huerter. 
A bright, graceful number for study of the grace-note and 
wrist exercises. 

“RETURN OF HARLEQUIN,” a companion piece to 
the above by the same composer, Charles Huerter. Second 
or third grade study, depending on the advancement of the 

pupil. Another teaching set that will find its way. M. J. 











New Music From 


THE MUSICAL COMEDIES 











“The Gingham Girl” 
Among the fall musical productions none deserve more 
success than “The Gingham Girl,” which is now playing at 
The Earl Carroll Theater. It is a snappy, clean musical 
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comedy that brings a tuneful score and all of the dancing 
necessary to give it life and energy. Albert Von Tilzer, 
composer-publisher, has written the music, and Neville Flee- 
son has om Ar bright, singable lyrics. T. B. Harms, Inc., 
has published six of the vocal numbers. “Business Is 
Bad,” “Forty-Second Street” and “Love and Kisses” are 
not. nearly so tuneful as “Just As Long As You Have 
Me,” “The Twinkle In Your Eye” or “Tell Her While the 
Waltz Is Playing.” These last three are as melodious as 
any of the new songs of the season. 


“Orange Blossoms” 

At the Fulton Theater, Edward Royce is offering a smart 
musical comedy with Edith Day as the prima donna. The 
music for “Orange Blossoms” is by none other than Victor 
Herbert, while the versatile De Sylva has supplied the 
lyrics. Mr. Herbert has not created any one number that 





can equal many of his former successes; however “A Kiss 
in the Dark” comes near being what everyone expected 
from this melody king. In this there are all of the 
qualities which go to make a “hit” song. Out of the long 
score, only six are published. “Way Out in Jearsey,” 


“Legend of the Glow Worm,” “Then Comes the Dawning” 
and “This Time It’s Love.” All contribute a charming 
effect to the entire production, but in “The Lonely Nest” 
and “A Kiss in the Dark,” the composer has given some 
thing a little different from the average. These are also 
published by T. B. Harms, Ine. 


“Daffy Dill” 

After nearly three months here, Frank Tinney, the come 
dian, will take his newest musical comedy, “Daffy Dill,” 
on a long tour, beginning next week. The music is by 
Herbert Stothart, and Oscar Hammerstein, Il, has sup 
plied the lyrics. “Two Little Ruby Rings” can be sung 
as a duet as well as a solo and makes a tuneful nuniber 
The real ballad of the score is “I'll Build a Bungalow,’ 
which has all the elements that go to mi ake it find favor 
with the public. “You Can't Lose Me,” “My Boy Friend,’ 
“Tatar” and “One Flower That Blooms for You” complet« 
the list which has been attractively published by T. B 
Harms, Inc. M. J. 


Rafaelo Diaz on Concert Tour 
Rafaelo Diaz, the Metropolitan tenor, will fill concert 
engagements in Harrisonburg and Roanoke, Va., Buffalo, 
N , and Erie, Pa., before rejoining the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


ZOFTA NAIMSKA 


PIANIST 


LESCHETIZKY’S EXPONENT 
Studio: 44 Moquingeite Betve. Kew Fork City 


“A really high-class artist, eminently qualified to take 
re ayy er 3eh Rune position in musical conservatories.’’"— 


GAY MACLAREN 


“AMERICA’S MOST UNIQUE DRAMATIC ARTIST” 


“Expressions of amazement and delight have come to me from 
many sources.”-—Katherine K. Baxter, Drama League, Omaha. 


Season 1922-23 Now Booking 


Management: Caroline Evans 


153 West 44th St. 
care of Anna Bird Stewart 








New York. 








Normal Classes as follows:— 


DUNNING SYSTEM “traits 


ENDORSED BY THE LEADING MUSICAL EDUCATORS OF THE WORLD 


MRS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originater, 8 West 40th Street, New York City, Los Angeles, Jan. 20, 1923 
MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard JEANETTE CURREY CULL AR, 50 HARRIET BACON MacDONALD, 2825 





Bidg., Spokane, Wash., November 1 Erion Cresce 
and January 3. 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Bidg., St. Louis, Mo.; November 1 Tulsa, Okla. 


MARY €E. BRECKISEN, 354 Irving 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore., 
March. 

DORA A. CHASE, Pouch Gaiters, 345 
Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADDA C. W. Sandusky 


Kansas, November; Miami, Fia., 
Feb.; Columbus, O., June. 
BEATRICE &. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 


lege, Sherman, Texas. monthly t 








t, 
TRAVIS SEDBERRY oA 
Memphis, Tenn.; for booklets ad- 
dress, Clifton, Texas. 


ANNA CRAIG BATES, 732 Pierce IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth Street, _a~URA JONES RAWLINSON, Dun. 


and monthly throughout the season. CARA MATTHEWS GARRETT, “Mis- 
sion Hills School 
West Washington, San Diego, Calif. 11, 1 
MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dallas VIRGINIA 
} Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. RYAN, 828 Carnegie Hail, 
AUS ELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Kan- 
City oe Sivan’ k of usic, 
1616 Linwood Bivd ansas City, 


EDDY, 136 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Wichita, oan B. LOCHRIDGE, 1116 Seo" 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 7 
CA RRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine 
Arts Bidg., Chicago, 1l.; classes held ANNA W. WHITLOCK 1900 Hurley 
through the year. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 





Orchestra Bidg., Chicago; Dallas, 

Texas, November, January and June. 
MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 

5011 Worth Street, Dalias, Tousen 


ning School, 61 North 16th Street, 
Portland, Ore. Classes held In San 


of Music,” 131 Francisco, October 24 and December 


New York City, December. 
ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand vi 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. i ni 
MRS. 8S. L. VAN NORT, 2815 Hel 
St., Houston, Texas. a 


MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 1ith 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. ’ 


Avenue, Fort Worth, Texa 











handy for every teacher. Nicely illustrated. Published 
—— 


ROSA 


RAISA 


FOREMOST DRAMATIC SOPRANO 





eer Broadway - . 


Joint Recitals 
Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
Associates: L. G. BREID AND PAUL LONGONE 
New York 


& HAMLIN PIANO VOCALION RECORDS 


GIACOMO 


RIMINI 





' ITALIAN BARITONE 





‘(LEVITZKI 


The Phenomenal Pianist 


Returns to America 
SEASON 1922-1923. 


Exclusive Management . DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian{Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Ampico Records 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 
Eas se IEE ERE fe, Meet See 
Studios: 318 West 624 St.. NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 


sKERR 
BASS BARITON E 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 








561 Weet 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. 2970 Audubon 
od 


DR. CHERUBINO RAFFAELLI 


From Royal Conservatory, Florence, Italy 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANO 
G02 West 137th Street, New York City Telephone Audubon 5669 
SOPRANO 


s ALLABACH ‘2#22"" 











COLORATURA 


Personal Address: 710 Madison Ave., Toledo, 0. 
Management: LOUIS BRAND 





OPERATIC and CORCERT TENOR 
GIUSEPPE BOGHET | | Graduate, Roya! Conservatory of Music 
MILANO, ITALY 
Vocel Stadios: 1710 Chestnat Street 122 Carnegie Hall 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York 


Hall 
Wiliams. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 187 West 86th St., New York. Tel. Schuyler 10099 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 
COMPOSER and ORGANIST 
University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GAENSEL & JONES, Aeciian Hall, New York 





Walter 
Heary 


Professor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 


Address 39 Claremont Ave. 














Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
A Symphony Orchestra in Brass”’ Columbia University Concerts 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 


J. FRED WOLLE 


BUREAU, 
th Street, New York 





ORGANI 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN SUSIEAL 
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Voice Placement 
and Opera Class 
Telephone 5880 Schuyler 


: 0’C QUIRK 


Address: 54 West 82nd Street, New York 


DAN BEDDOE 


TENOR 


Voice Culture—Reclitals and Oratorio 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Cincinnati, Ohio 


’- COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


New Bullding—114-116 East 85th Street 


Founded for the Higher Education in all branches of Music 
Conducted on the same plane of the European foremost conservatory. 
er 40 eminent instructors. 
Piano Department........ 000eseee August Fraemcke, 
Vocal Department... Carl Hein, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. Rubin Goldmark, Dean 
Vocal Students have exceptionall opportunity for Grand 


0 > 
eats saciiiitt Catalog on application. 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 


BARITONE 


Master Singer 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 








Dean 


Terms reasonable. 








“In oratorio music his style was es- 
pecially praiseworthy.” — New York 
erald. 


GEORGE H. LAWSON, Manager 
267 Macon St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 7992-W Decatur 
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—— to anaes pagal a ~° rtment me 
pu ed as promptly as possible. e large num 

of inquiries and the fimitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Names or Pieces, 


“As I have been unable to obtain the names of the pieces, 
the themes of which I have illustrated, I am asking if the 
Musica. Courier, whose knowledge is always sure and accurate, 
can identify them, They were mostly taken from a synchron- 
ized music score of ‘Foolish Wives,’ which score, of course, was 
not titled. All I cay say is, that a man named Romberg put 
the work up, that is, compiled the various pieces and set them 
to scenes, One would think, with the immense catalogues of 
the music publishers, the music could be placed, but I have been 
unable to find it. As a last resort I ask the Musica. Courier,” 


The opinion seems to be that the pieces are without names, The 
opera of “Foolish Wives” was written by three different people, and 
these pieces were written just for the work, without titles, and ap- 
rently remain without titles, as far as the Information Bureau 
fas been able to discover. If none of the large publishing houses 
had a record of titles, it must be that there are no titles and the 
pieces just exist as a part of a work. 


A New BANDSTAND FOR THE Park. 


“Some years ago I think I read in the Musica Courter of 

a new bandstand that the city proposed to erect in Central 

Park, Then the other day I saw mention of a new bandstand 

for the same place, and wondered if the one proposed in 1915 

or 1916 had ever been put up, for it seemed as if it should 

have lasted much longer. Was there one built six or seven 
years ago, or is this the one talked of then?” 

The exigencies of the war and the situations arising from it inter- 
fered with the erection of the bandstand six or seven years ago 
although plans had been drawn for the new structure that was to 
replace the very dilapidated old affair then existing. But dilapi- 
dated as it was then, it has had to do for these years just the same, 
and now it is an entirely different proposition, for the Park Com- 
missioners will have a hand in this new erection. Mr. Berolzheimer, 
who has shown so much interest in all affairs pertaining to music 
and whose gifts have been most generous in Sorthevion musical edu- 
cation in all directions, has the matter in hand and things have 
“begun to move” in the direction of a new bandstand. Teslens 
have been drawn up by members of the Park Board, assisted by 
Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of the Goldman Band. It is of 
importance that whatever is done should conform to the original 
plans of the Mall, although the plans have been sadly changed in 
respect to the trees on that part of the Park, But the new stand 
is to afford proper facilities for accomimodating both orchestra and 
audience. The old structure is a really hideous blot on the land- 
cope, both in design and color, and it is to be hoped the new one 
will be modern and at the same time in harmony with the surround- 
ings, 

The concerts given on the Mall in the Park each summer are 
enjoyed by large audiences, sometimes as many as 30,000 people 
being present, so it is worth while having a stand that will add to 
the pleasure of the audience as well as the attractiveness of the Park. 


Sarint-SaEns Operas. 


“Will you be kind enough to tell me something about the 
operas that Saint-Saéns wrote? Of course I know ‘Samson et 
Dalila,’ but have been told he wrote others. Have any of them 
been performed in this country, besides “Samson et Dalila?” 
Saint-Saéns wrote fourteen operas, besides finishing one which 

was left incomplete by Giraud, The authorities consulted seem to 
agree that none of his operas are successes excepting ‘Samson et 
Dalila” and “Henry VIII.” There is no record of the latter opera 
having been performed in this country, although as late as ten 
years ago it continued to be a favorite in Paris, ‘“‘Samson et Dalila” 
was given in New Orleans in 1893, then two years later it reached 
the Metropolitan Opera House. The only other of his operas hav- 
ing been heard here, on record, is “Dejanire,” which was performed 
in Chicago in 1914, There is a list of fourteen operas written by 
Saint-Saens, “Helene” being the only other one that has received 
“favorable mention” by writers on the subject of operas. It is a 
rather remarkable fact that the compositions of Saint-Saéns were 
not well received by the French at first, the Germans appreciating 
his work as early as 1877 when “Samson et Dalila’’ was produced 
at Weimar with great success, a8 likewise in other German_ towns, 
but it was not until 1890 that it was first heard in Paris. “Helene,” 
produced in 1904, met with more success than the rest of his operas. 
iis works were supposed at first to be very Wagnerian, rather 
impossible to understand at the present time. 


Encus# Music FEstivats. 


“Now that the season of music festivals is on, or at least the 
autumn season is under way, have wondered if there are as 
many festivals in England in proportion to the size of that 
country as we have here, The Three Choirs, which was men- 
tioned in a recent number of the Musicat Courier, seems to be 
in a flourishing condition, but it might well be possible that the 
war has changed musical conditions as it did so many others.” 
The Information Bureau has a list of sixteen festivals that 

formerly existed in England, although two of them were respec- 
tively Welsh and Irish. Probably the larger towns will have their 
usual festival, but naturally some of them have been dropped, not 
to be taken up again. he Three Choirs has the advantage of 
drawing upon three cathedral cities not only for the chorus singers 
but also for the audiences, However, the festival is a rather popu- 
lar form of entertainment in England all through the year, and in 
preparing for the great climax, singers of all classes enjoy the 
vr of the winter’s work, and many continue to have their 
regular festival each year now that war is no longer a handicap. 


Asout Hymns. 


“A subject that is not often taken up in music clubs is 
‘hymns,’ but I am about to write a paper on that subject for 
our little club, and will be glad for any information you can 
give me on the subject. It is the hymns of the Christian 

hurch that I am particularly interested in, those used in the 
past two thousand years.” 

In early times any act of praise to God was called a hymn, 
that is, if it was sung, The first one mentioned in the history of 
Christianity was sung early in the Christian era, and it is supposed 
to have been words of Psalms 113 to 118, the psalms being sung 
also at all great festivals, The ‘‘Gloria in Excelsis” is one of the 
oldest hymns, it having been mentioned in a document of the fourth 
century, and it was about this time that the importance of hymns in 
Christian worship began to be understood. It was Saint Ambrose 
who introduced the true metrical hymns into the service of the 
western church, giving them a place beside the Psalms and Canticles. 

he opposition to them in Rome was not broken until the eighth 
century. The aupetee of the plain song melodies is very uncer- 
tain. Palestrina in 1589 published a great work, entitled “A col- 
lection of Hymns for Every Festival Throughout the Ecclesiastical 
Year.” This hymnal is not likely to ever have a rival, it is too 
great. Hymns of a lighter character have been sung for ages in 
the scenes, or between the scenes, of Miracle and Mystery Plays. 
A_ new version of the Psalter was written in 1696. The hymn, 
“Jesus Christ Is Risen Today,” written in the eighteenth century, 
became a great favorite and is said to have marked the introduc. 
tion of a “frivolous” spirit into English hymn tunes which gradu- 
ally spread throughout the eighteenth century, With the beginnin 
of the nineteenth century additional interest in hymns was awakene 
and there were many collections published, chiefly for local use. 
Little was done, however, on the musical side, the old Psalm and 
solid hymn tunes holding their own. But in 1850 the influence of the 
church revival began to be felt and there was a new schooi of 
hymn tune writers, The church hymnal so well known as “Hymns 
Ancient and Modern” was brought out and millions of copies of it 
have been sold, 


Kathryn Meisle’s Many Bookings 
The forthcoming tour of the American contralto, Kathryn 
Meisle, promises to be a bor Bey ge one. She will 
sing many return engagements besides appearing in a num- 
ber of cities that have not yet heard her. 
It is gratifying to note that she has a number of con- 
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certs under clubs which belong to the N. F. of M. C., for 
it is recalled that Miss Meisle won the first vocal prize 
at the contest held by the Federation in Los Angeles a 
few years ago. pte. : 

The cotitralto has two appearances with the Detroit 
Symphony Ofcliestra, one in its home city and another 
in Ann Arbor where slie woti so great a sticcess at the 
Festival last May. Diiring the past stittimer, which s 
spent at Toi’s River, N. J., Miss Meisle spent tw6 hoiirs 
each day with her accompanist working on her prograths 
for the cottiing season, And her repertory of recital afd 
orehestral ntitibers whith has always been a large otie 
is tow atnazingly comprehensive; it incliides many novel- 
ties and songs which have riever been Heard in Amierica. 
She has a grotip of Russian songs, fot which Eiiglish trans- 
lations ate being made for her, and these she will sing 
for the first tittie at her Chicago récital in November. 


MINNEAPOLIS MUSIC NOTES 


Minneapolis, Minn., October 11—If enthusiasm is a cri- 
terion for success, the forthcoming twentieth season of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra will be the most successful 
in its entire history. Members of the Civic Music League 
and other friends of the orchestra met yesterday in the ball 
room of the Curtis Hotel for a booster luncheon for the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Elbert L. Carpenter, 
president of the organization since its inception, was the 
chief speaker. In forceful language he emphasized the fact 
that a good many people here take the orchestra for granted 
and do not realize the necessity of proper support. Various 
other speakers discussed the situation from different angles, 
as a consequence of which everyone present left the meeting 
with the firm resolution to do his share in helping to dispose 
of the remaining unsold 600 season tickets, 

Hamlin Hunt gave the first of three organ recitals at the 
Plymouth Church, October 2, in which he maintained the 
high standard which he has accustomed his atidiences to 
expect from him. As these Hunt ofgan fecitals afe an 
annual event they have become an integral part of the mitsic 
life of Minneaepolis, and can be looked upoti as the official 
beginning of the music season. 

Richard J. Horgan, the veteran manager of the Auditori- 
um, announces his Master Artist Course, with Geraldine 
Farrar for November, Sergei Rachmaninoff on February 
21 and Fritz Kreisler on March 21. 

Sophie Braslau, who appeared here last year tinder the 
auspices of the Thursday Musicale, made stich a deep imipres- 
sion that the club will present her again this year éarly in 
December. G. §. 


Grace Northrup Praised in Concert and 
Oratorio 


Grace Northrup has, during the past few seasons, made 
for herself an enviable place in the recital and oratorio field. 
A native of California, this brilliant soprano has had the 
advantage of study with some of the best teachers this coun- 
try affords, such as Joseph Regneas, Isadore Luckstone, 
Arthur Mees (with whom she has studied oratorios), Percy 
Rector Stephens and Richard Hageman, who coached her 
in recital programs. 

It is not often that New York critics wax as enthusiastic 
as they did after Miss Northrup’s last recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York. Mr. Henderson, of the Herald, spoke of 
her “beautiful soprano, her fine intelligence, her taste and 
her knowledge of style,” and other papers echoed the same 
sentiments. Her voice, a lyric soprano, with almost dra- 
matic expression, is fresh, sympathetic and admirably suited 
to the singing of French Chansons and German Lieder, two 
branches of the recital field in which she has specialized. 

As an oratorio singer Miss Northrup is equally gifted 
She has sung, among other works during the past two or 
three seasons, the soprano solos in “The Messiah,” “Elijah,” 
“The Creation,” Rossi’s “Jean D’Arc,” Verdi's “Requiem” 
and Pierne’s “Children’s Crusade,” Gaul’s “The Holy City,” 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” Gounod’s “Redemption,” 
“St. Paul,” “The Beatitudes,” and Parker’s “Hora Novis- 
sima.” Miss Northrup’s engaging personality is not the 
least of her many assets. She is now under the management 
of M. H. Hanson. 


Interest Surrounds Kruse Appearance in 
Chicago 
Leone Kruse, the new soprano, will make her Chicago 
debut under the management of F. Wight Neumann as one 
of the star attractions of his Artists’ Series at the Playhouse 
on Sunday afternoon, January 7. Much interest in this 
young singer has been aroused in the Illinois metropolis be- 
cause of the fact that she formerly lived there, and reports 
of her voice have reached Chicago during the last year. 
Miss Kruse, during the past summer, made a short tour of 
her native State, Michigan, and met with such succes that 
pe engagements have been booked by her manager, M. H. 
anson. 


Mellish Busy During October 


Mary Mellish, Metropolitan Opera soprano, is appearing 
in concert before the opening of her season with that or- 
ganization in November. On October 4 she sang in Garden 
City, L. L, starting West thereafter to appear in Lincoln, 
Neb., on October 11 and 13 before returning East again. 


Olga Warren Sings for Cultural Club 


Olga Warren, coloratura soprano, who made an unusually 
fine impression at her many appearances at the Frederic 
Warren Ballad Concerts during the past few seasons, ap- 
peared as soloist, October 9, for the Cultural Club at the 
Hotel Astor, New York. 


Siloti at Worcester, October 31 


Alexander Siloti, the Russian pianist, sailed from Antwerp 
on the S. S. Kroonland for his American season which be- 
gins at Worcester, October 31, with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Stransky. 


Miserendino Recital November 5 


Illuminato Miserendino, the Italian violinist, is to make his 
local debut at Town Hall on Sunday evening, November 5. 
oe principal number will be the Wieniawski concerto in 

minor. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Albany, N. Y.—The musical season here was opened 
by Mme. Galli-Curci in the Washington Avenue Armory, 
when the gifted soprano appeared in recital, under the man- 
agement of Ben Franklin. The program was thoroughly 
enjoyed and the singer responded to numerous encores. 
Homer Samuels at the piano and Manuel Beruenger, flutist, 
received their share of the applause. 

The diamond jubilee and anniversary of the consecra- 
tion of the Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception here 
will be attended by elaborate musical services under the 
direction of Joseph D. Brodeur, organist and choirmaster 
of the Cathedral. The ceremonies begin November 16 and 
continue for two days. The seventeen Roman Catholic 
choirs of Albany will combine for the occasion under the 
direction. of- Mr. Brodeur. At the. evening service there 
‘will be a fine program, and Yon’s mass for the dead will 
be sung at a special morning service, with the Gregorian 
parts by the Antiphonal, Cathedral "Academy and Sanc- 
tuary choirs. 

Dr. Harold W. Thompson and Prof. T. Frederick H. 
Candlyn have arranged for an unusual musical season at 
the State College for Teachers. A chorus of ninety women’s 
voices has been formed and there is a men’s glee club of 
forty voices. Several artists will be presented during the 
season, including the London String Quartet. 

A series of organ recitals is being planned by the Eastern 
New York Guild of Organists, which will begin its fall 
meetings this month. 

The Chromatic season in Troy will begin November 28 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
rosch conducting. Lucien Schmidt, cellist; Merle Alcock, 
contralto; Myra Hess, pianist; Erika Morini, violinist, 
and Frieda Hempel, soprano, are among the artists to be 
presented in Music Hall. 

Edward L. Kellogg has resigned as baritone soloist of 
St. Peter’s choir. Ernest Bliss has been engaged for that 
position. E. V. W. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page.) 

Denver, Colo.—A delightful concert was given last 
evening at the Denver Auditorium by Phillip Gordon, pi- 


anist, and Ellinor Whittemore, violinist. Mr. Gordon 
opened the program with the Beethoven “A ppassionata” 
sonata ‘and the same composer’s “Country Dance,” and at 


once firmly established himself with his large and enthusias- 
tic audience. His second appearance, when he played the 
Chopin ballad in G minor, Ravel's “Jeux d’Eau” and the 
Liszt “Etude Transcendent,” enhanced the favorable im- 
pression, although it was his final number, the Liszt ar- 
rangement o fthe Wagner overture to “Tannhauser,” which 
scored the hit of the evening. Miss Whittemore was heard 
in two groups, the compositions being Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Kreisler, Schubert-Wilhelmj, Gluck-Brahms and saan tas 


30 with a recital by Anna Case. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


Easton, Pa.—The Irish Band, with Beatrice O'Leary, 
oni played to an appreciative audience in the Orpheum 
Theater on October 9 

Attractive programs are being presented at the First 


Reformed Church by the newly organized choir; Lillian 
Woehrle, soprano; Eudora S. Seager, contralto; Edward 
Lehr, tenor, and J. Ellsworth Sliker, bass. H. T. Buck- 


ley is organist. 

The new three-manual organ recently installed in St. 
John’s Lutheran Church was used at the services on October 
8, Henry Eichlin, organist. Numbers by Buck and Parker 
were sung by the large chorus choir with solos 4 Esther 
Yerger and James Herring. On October 11, John 

E. Ward, of Philadelphia, gave an elaborate poets in 
the church, assisted by Lucia Geisman of St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Philadelphia. 

Rome Fenton, tenor, has returned to Easton and has 
opened his studio in the Piatt building. 

Thomas Yerger, organist of the Colton Memorial Chapel, 
Lafayette College, is giving a series of recitals on the pipe 
organ to the students at the vesper services on the first 
Sunday of each month. 

The yang roe Club Chorus, under the direction of Mrs. 
George C. Macan, has begun its rehearsals for the season 
of 1922-23, G. B. N. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 


Milwaukee, Wis—On October 15, the one and only 
Sousa with his splendid band delighted music lovers of 
this city with a concert at the Auditorium. It was a typical 
Sousa concert, with the beloved bandmaster as straight 
and sturdy and immaculate as ever, with the famous 
marches, with the wildly enthusiastic ‘audience which de- 
manded repetitions and encores. Of special interest was 
the finale of Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony, given with 
finish and keen sympathy. There were several soloists— 
Marjorie Moody, coloratura soprano; John Dolan, cornetist, 
and Winifred Bambrick, harpist. Each was heard to ad- 


.vantage and shared the ‘applause of the friendly audience. 
F; 


Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on The Pacific Slope.”) 

Phoenix, Ariz.—The first event of the musical season 
was the presentation of Geraldine Farrar in a song recital 
September 23, by the Musicians’ Club, locally, and L. E. 
Behymer, Los Angeles impresario. The high school audi- 
torium was packed to the doors and the greeting given 
Miss Farrar was enthusiastic to the extreme. Especially 
prolonged was the applause following the inimitable rendi- 
tion of the “Habanera” from “Carmen.” The diva’s sing- 
ing was characterized by beauty of tone, restraint, and 
artistic interpretation. Claude Gotthelf was given an ova- 
tion both for his exquisite accompaniments throughout and 
for Jthe fact that Phoenix claims him as a former resi- 
dent. The assisting artists in Miss Farrar’s company were 
Henry Weldon, baritone, and Joseph Malkin, cellist, both 
of whom were well received. They responded to several 
encores. H. M. R. 

Rochester, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 


Sioux City, Iowa.—The Sioux City musical season 
promises to be more active than has been the case for 
several years. The concert course will open on October 
Other artists who haye 





‘SS 


been engaged by the committee are Jacques Thibaud, vior 
linist; Ignaz Friedman, pianist; Louis Graveure, baritone} 
Arturo Bonucci, cellist, and Tandy MacKenzie, tenor. The 
course has been in operation for six years and is undgf 
the management of Ida Courshon and Paul MacCollin. 

Betty Schuleen, pianist, gave a recital at the Augustana 
Lutheran Church on September 29. Miss Schuleen is a 
Sioux City girl, who has spent some years studying in the 
East, and has won commendation from critics, especially 
for her work in accompanying. 

The Shrine Band, which was organized two years ago 
under the directorship of Harry Johnson, has engaged 
E. Reed as conductor for the coming season. Mr. Reed 
is an old band man, and has been prominent in this section 
for many years. Splendid results are expected from the 
organization under his leadership. Harry Johnson will 
remain as conductor of the Legion Band, which took third 
prize last season at the national competition of Legion 
bands, 

W. Curtis Snow, organist at St. Thomas’ Church, has 
been engaged as instructor of voice at Morningside Con- 
servatory of Music. George Hubbard, head of the depart- 
ment of public school music at the conservatory, has or- 
ganized large classes of violin pupils among the public 
school scholars of the city. These will be instructed in 
classes, and much interest has been aroused over the project. 

Lucy \Dimmit Kolp, instructor of organ at Morningside 
College, has been engaged as organist of Whitfield Meth- 
odist Church. Mrs. Kolp is an associate of the American 
Guild of Organists and sub dean of the Western Iowa Chap- 
ter, recently organized. 

Orwin A. Morse, director of the Morse studios and or- 
ganist of the xirst Presbyterian Church, has been engaged 
as organist at the Plaza Theater. There is a fine pipe 
organ at this theater and a high grade of both organ and 
orchestra music is maintained. R. M. ‘Howell has been 
engaged at the Princess Theater, playing a Wurlitzer, 

All the music teachers of the city report large classes 

O. A. M 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Madeline F. Hunt concert con- 
tralto and teacher, who has been absent from Spartanburg 
more than a year, during which time she and her mother 
have been residing in Toronto, Canada, has returned to this 
city and has opened a studio at 328 Pine street.. Miss 
Hunt is a pupil of Madame de Nevosky and Sig. Otto 
Morando. She is a favorite with Spartanburg audiences 
having appeared on many occasions in concerts. 

The Spartanburg regular winter concert course, pro- 
moted by Converse College and the Woman's Music Club, 
will present Caroline Lazarri, contralto; Harold Bauer, 
pianist, and the Flonzaley String Quartet. However, the 
several concert numbers and other events are only fore- 
runners of the Spartanburg Music Festival, which comes 
as the climax, and is held usually the first week of May. 

This year sees new figures in Spartanburg music circles. 
Frederick W. Wodell, new director for the Spartanburg 
Festival, arrived the second week in September from Boston. 
Besides being business manager and director of the festival, 
Mr. Wodell is head of the department of voice in Converse 
College. He is known throughout the country as an author- 
ity on vocal teaching and choral conducting. His books, 

(Continued on page 58) 
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E M M A B Bc SsE 
124 West 12th St., New York 
Phone: 3715 Chelsea 





MAUDE TUCKER pooutr 
536 West 112th St., New York 
Phone: Cathedral 3891 





OLGA yb £88.38 
Piano and Class Work 

93 Junction Ave., Corona, L. I. 
Phone: Havemeyer 0531 





RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 
Piano and Class Lessons 
15 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 


EDNA. L "AWRENC E 
Musical Pedagogue 


Individual Piano Lessons 
Class Lessons in Musicianship 


Gold Street, Rosedale, L. I 
Phone: Laurelton 1746 


MARY 


Phone: Morn. 3889 





,: 2. 4249 > &£-8:-4-8 
Concert Pianist red ote ware 
50 Morningside Drive, Apt ow 
Phone 7770 Cathedral 





JENNIE S&S. SL, thet ali 
nd Ch ons 
Piane a ass Less madi 


1140 St. John’s Place, 
Phone: 0981 Decatur 





RICHARD MeCLANAHAN 
Grad. Mus. A.B. 

Director Music of Riverdale Country School 
Studio 10, Steinway Hall (Saturdays) 
Residence: 110 Morningside = New York 

Phone: 984 Morn 





MME. SCROSERTE- NETH AEE 
Piane ble and Individual Lessons 
Steinway al Studio 9B, New York 

hone: Stuyvesant 0500 





MRS. WILLIAM D. REED 
34 West 96th St. Riverside 4634 





LESLEY GUEST REILAND, Maus. B. 
Organist and Pianist 
Studios: 
809 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
1410 Avenue H, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





204 East ine St., N. ¥. 1836 Stuyvesant 











MRS. A B. THOMPSON 
Voice and Piano 


Bayshore, L. I. 
Phone: 300 Bayshore 





JOSEPHINE WALSH 
(Summering in Europe) 


226 Central Park West, New York 





MABEL COREY WATT 


Examining Normal Teacher 
Directress of Music Flatbush School 


Four Assistant Teachers 





94 Prospect Park W., Brooklyn 
Phone: South 3688-J. 
MARRISON E WOOD 
Piane 

Yonkers 


5 Rebins Place, 
Phone: 3652 Yonkers 





MAUDE BALLARD WOOD 
Teacher of Pianoforte 
150 Lenox Road, Brooklyn 
Phone: Flatbush 8872-J. 





NEW JERSEY 
RUTH E. JONGENEEL 


119 North %h Street, 
Phone: Branch Brook 4745 


Newark 





ETHEL Y. THOMPSON 
President, Roseville Music Club 
Individual and Class Lessons 
11 Pittsfield Ave., Cranford 





ILLINOIS 
LucCcY SPENCER 
Director Children’s Dept. 
Columbia Conservatery of Music and Dra- 








matic Art 
Aurora 
Phone: 235 
INDIANA 
ED T 8 LACEY 
Pleasant Lake 
IOWA 


HAWAIIAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Mrs. Nina Warner, director 
(All Stringed Instruments Taught) 








701 2nd Ave. East, Cedar Rapids 
MASSACHUSETTS 

MAR Y BLACE 

156 Newberry Street Boston 

ANGIE WiLobDeeE 


Piano 
Summer Address: Duxbury 
Winter: 206 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MICHIGAN 
DORIS GLEZEN 
Piane and Theory 








CALIFORNIA 
ADELE DAViIS8s 
Belvedere. Phone: 3-M 


517 Village Street Kalamazoo 
Phone 
MISSOURI 
FLORENCE E. HAMMON 


Examining Normal Teacher 
Nine Assistants 
Masical Art Bldg. St. Louis 








ETHEL MAE GSBORN 
Piane and Classwork 








427 Moss Ave., Phone: 
Oakland Piedmont 4659-W 


OKLAHOMA 

MRS. A BE BONNELL 
Piane and Theory 

1523 E. Broadway Muskogee 





LEILA GCG. MUNSELL 
Pianist, Teacher and Accompanist 





Muskogee 


NEW YORK ADELE F. SOUTHARD ST Seek AL A | PENNSYLVANIA 
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Pupil of Xaver Scharwenka 234 West 74th St., N. Y. Phone: 9284 Col. 1101 Pine St., San Francisco TENNESSEE 
253 West 91st St., Tel. Riverside 1215 Phone: Prospect MATTIE BZELL 


Piano and Class Work 


185% sth Ave. N. Nashville 
Phone Main 3432 
TEXAS 
NELLIE MALL 


Piano and Class Lessons 





Finburg, Apt. 2 Abilene 
Phone 390 
WASHINGTON 
ALICE REYNOLDS FISCHER 
314 E. Birch Walla Walle 





FLORA MceCONAUGHEY 

50 Park Walla Walla 

CHARLOTTE MeNEELY 
Piano 

2603 Everett Ave. Everett 








WISCONSIN 
MADISON MUSIC SCHOOL 
Laura J. Richards, director 
Piano and Harmony 








132 Lathrop Street Madison 
: Badger 3243 
FOREIGN 
CANADA 
CARA FARMER 


Piane and Class Lessons, Demonstrations 
Certified Nermal Teacher 


Mothers’ Creative Musie Course 
750 Bathurst, Torente 





CHINA 
EMIL DANENBERG 


Pianoforte Instruction 
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The Albany, Heng Kong 
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MUSICAL COURIER 





Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures | 





New productions for the past week were limited to two. 
The first one, “Swifty,” opened at the Playhouse under the 
direction of William A. Brady; the book is by John Peter 
Toohey and Walter C. Percival. It is rather poor and 
flimsy material, and received some adverse criticism. Its 
possibilities for remaining any length of time are very 
doubt ful, 

(AIMER), 


At the Bijou Theater on Tuesday evening, October 17, 
Grace George, assisted by Norman Trevor and Robert War- 
wick, were seen in Paul Geraldy’s play, “To Love.” These 
three important personages of the theater constituted the 
entire cast. It must be stated in the beginning that among 
the numerous foreign plays that have been introduced to 
the local theaters this season, not one is so entirely satis- 
factory as the excellent translation of Geraldy’s Aimer, 
made by Grace George herself Miss George is to be 
complimented upon the achievement. She not only retains 
the French atmosphere of the original text, but she gave 
a translation so full of meaning and color that Geraldy’s 
“To Love” steps immediately to the ranks of the season’s 
best. With such a splendid foundation it is not surprising 
that the play is so thoroughly enjoyable. Miss George has 
long entertained the American public with her acting and 
varied interpretations of numerous roles, but as Helene, 
the wife, it seems that she has created a part never before 
equalled. The part of the wife is really something that 
every actress would delight in portraying. There was only 
One objection, and that was the fact that Miss George did 
not give as many moods as the text demanded, and one 
constantly tried to picture what Barrymore, for instance, 
or even Marjorie Rambeau, could do with such a part. 
Norman Trevor was Henri, the husband, and gave a most 
forceful characterization quite in keeping and wholly satis- 
factory. Robert Warwick was the third of the triangle, 
and took the part of Challenge, infinitely more difficult 
than the other two, but equally satisfactory. The writer 
sat in the very last row of the Bijou, and every single 
word was understood; the diction of the three artists was 
certainly gratifying and gave no end of pleasure, in view 
of the fact that more recently a good performance was 
spoiled by intolerable diction, or should we call it, enun- 
ciation. 

As ior Paul Geraldy’s play, “Aimer,” it is a lovely, deli- 
cate treatment of the old story—a man, his wife and the 
lover. The dialogue is particularly interesting, and when 
one realizes that the play is over two and a half hours’ 
long, with only three characters and little action, merely 
conversation, the exchange of ideas and emotions, it speaks 
well for the three that they have the power to keep the 
audience engrossed for the entire time. It is a rare play 
of exceptional beauty and finished portrayals on the part 
of the principals, and it is to be hoped that it will continue 
for sufficient length of time so that all who enjoy good 
plays will have the opportunity of seeing it. 


Tue Rivoii,. 


“To Love” 


In spite of the fact that Wallace Reid did some very 
remarkable work in “Clarence,” which was the film feature 
at the Rivoli last week, proving himself able to do roles 
totally dissimilar to his usual style, in spite, also of his 
excellent’ supporting cast with such favorites as Agnes 
Ayres, May McAvoy and Kathlyn Williams, interest cen- 
tered in the program's opening number. It was “Man versus 
Beasi,” an educational picture, which “presents the most 
thrilling moments of a two-year expedition into East 
Africa by the late Louis Shuman, an intrepid naturalist 
and sportsman.” (This is quoted from the program 
announcement, but the pictures were ample verification 
“Shuman fitted out the expedition at his own expense and 
never returned from the land of his adventures. The films 
were found among the trophies left by him. They not 
only reveal the great courage of Shuman, but also of the 
camera men who stood a-short distance behind the hunter, 
ever ready to record the prowess of their leader.” They 
are pictures worth going a long distance to see. “Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Moonlight. Sonata’ and Its Inspiration” was the 
subject of the special musical number. It was produced 
by William T. Crespinel and was a Prizma picturization of 
the legend surrounding Beethoven's creation of this com- 
position in 1802. The while one watched the story unfold 
upon the screen, the Rivoli orchestra, with Frederick Stahl- 
berg and Emanuel Baer conducting, played this familiar 
work, the piano solos being given in a way that fitted per- 
fectly with the story itself. A “Forest Idyli” was offered by 
Miriam Lax, soprano, and two dancers, Lillian Powell and 
Louise Boslet. A funny farce comedy, “Soldiers of For- 
tune,” completed the bill. 


Tue STRAND. 


Of particular interest on the program offered at the Strand 
last week was the first presentation of the Fokine ballet, 
“Les Sylphides,” Reverie Romantique, to music by Chopin, 
created and produced under the personal direction of M. 
Michel Fokine, ballet master of the Russian Imperial Thea- 
ter. There was a setting by Gates and Morange, and special 
lighting effects. The Strand Symphony Orchestra, with 
Jacques Gruenberg conducting, played the familiar military 
polonaise, and for the remainder of the numbers a nocturne, 
two mazurkas, a prelude and a valse were given. Mlles. 
Korolova and Chabelska and M. Antonoff were the solo 
dancers, but that did not necessarily mean that they were 
better than the others—Mlles. Desha, Wilde, Hunter, Bauer, 
Bacon, Lee and Peck. Indeed, the number was remarkable 
for its uniform excellence—it was a group of soloists rather 
than soloists and ensemble. There is only one criticism. 
Evidently there are some loose boards on the Strand stage, 
for they gave forth most unartistic squeaks whenever the 
music was played especially pianissimo. Excerpts from 
“Pagliacci” formed the overture, the Strand Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Carl Edouarde, giving a 
fine account of itself. Louis Rosza, baritone, in costume, 
sang the prologue and scored a decided hit with his audi- 
ences. Charles Ray did some excellent work as the lead 
in “A Tailor Made Man,” which was the film feature. The 
regular Mark Strand Topical Review and the organ solo, by 


Percy J. Starnes, musical director, and Ralph S. Brainard 
completed the program. 
Tue RIAvto. 

The Cosmopolitan production, “The Face in the Fog,” 
which enjoyed a week’s larity at the Rivoli, moved to 
the Rialto last week, a it continued to attract large 
audiences. By far the most interesting number on the 
program, however, was J. E. Williamson’s latest under-sea 
icture, “Wonders of the Sea.” By means of the patented 

illiamson submarine apparatus, these films were made 
possible, having actually been taken in the waters of the 
West Indies and revealing the mysteries of “the floor of 
the sea.” Wrecks of ships, a barracuda, sharks, and an 
adventure with an octopus add a thrill of danger. It is such 
pictures which make the adult give a little sigh of envy at 
the thought of the present and future generations’ pleasant 
and authentic lessons in biology and geography. Von 
Suppe’s old war horse—“Light Cavalry”—opened the pro- 
gram, Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting, and 
was followed immediately by Riesenfeld’s “Classical Jazz,” 
a number which never fails to score. The Rialto Magazine 
was the remaining number on the program. 


Tue CapitoL. 


The feature picture here was Rex Ingram’s production, 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” from the famous novel by Anthony 
Hope. It was a thoroughly interesting and beautiful picture. 
Lewis Stone played the dual part of King Rudolph and 
Rudolf Rassendyll. His portrayal was unusually good, and 
his personality is such that he instantly won the respect 
of the audiences for his dignified and consistent work. Alice 
Terry was never more beautiful than as Princess Flavia. 
In fact, there were times when some of her interpretations 
were surprising, for as a usual thing very good looks and 
capabilities are not the happy combination from the average 
motion picture star. The rest of the cast was as equally 
convincing. The picture was shown for several weeks at 
another theater, but the attendance far exceeded all expecta- 
tions here last week, and the “Prisoner of Zenda” is forced 
to be carried over to this week. 

William Axt wrote the music to the ballad, “If Love Were 
All.” The lyric is by Martha Wilchinski, both members of 
the Capitol staff. The ballad and the old “Zenda” waltz 
formed the background for the musical score. Mr. Axt 
has written an excellent number and one feels sure, if the 
song is offered for sale, it will have success. Miss Wil- 
chinski’s poem for this number is the most original work 
she has yet created for the Capitol program. 

Owing to the great length of the feature there were only 
two numbers. The overture was “If I Were King,” by 
Adam. The prologue was an exact reproduction of one of 
the scenes in the film, showing Rudolf and Princess Flavia 
standing on the balcony of their castle with the adoring 
subjects below. The part of the Princess was given to 
Evelyn Herbert. This singer has considerably matured 
vocally since we last heard her, and the feature number, 
“If Love Were All,” was arranged as a duet with Miss 
Herbert and Justine Lowre singing. May JoHNson, 


Gordon and Crimi Win Ovation at Chatham 
and Toronto Concerts 


Triumphant was the return of Jeanne Gordon to Chat- 
ham, her old home, where she appeared on October 9 
in joint recital with Giulio Crimi, tenor. Miss Gordon 
took this opportunity of fulfilling her promise to give to 
Kent County people a benefit concert, the proceeds of 
which should be devoted to two charities—the Memorial 
Wing of the General Hospital and the fund to aid needv 
returned soldiers—and in this worthy cause she was given 
the assistance of Mr. Crimi, with whom she is touring, 
and Guy Williams, their accompanist, who likewise donated 
their services. The auditorium was filled to capacity and 
the proceeds netted a handsome sum for these charities. 

The artists entered the auditorium amid a shower of 
flowers, confetti, streamers and great demonstrations of 
greeting. The program which followed held the audience 
spell-bound and the conclusion of each item was met with 
enthusiastic applause. Miss Gordon was deluged with bou- 
quets at the clos@ of each of her numbers and proclaimed 
the greatest contralto of the age, while Crimi, who re- 
cently enjoyed a similar reception on his visit to his native 
city of Paterno, was hailed as the great Caruso’s successor. 
As a special feature, for the last half of their program, 
Miss Gordon and Mr. Crimi gave excerpts from “Carmen” 
and “Il Trovatore” in costume, and were accorded a genu- 
ine ovation. The three artists were later presented with 
medalions .by the citizens of Chatham in recognition of 
their liberal gifts and talents. 

No less phenomenal was the success with which they 
met in Toronto, where they appeared the Saturday eve- 
ning previous. Toronto also claims Miss Gordon, and this 
being a return engagement, she and Mr. Crimi were given 
the heartiest of receptions and remarkable notices. They 
are now to appear in joint recital in many cities through- 
out Michigan before they leave for Houston, where they 
are to sing the leading roles during the week of opera 
there, the fatter part m4 October. 


Ethel Frank’s Novel Program 

Ethel Frank, soprano, will be assisted by the Rich String 
Quartet at her recital in C ie Hall on Wednesday eve- 
ning, November 1. Miss Fr will sing arias and songs 
by Bach, Buononcini, Mozart, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Ravel, 

olf, Lenormand, Vierne, Grieg, Strauss, Scott and Loewe, 
and a dramatic aria, “Le Berger Fidele,” by Rameau, with 
string quartet and harpischord accompaniment. She dis- 
covered this work, which is new to American audiences, in 
an old library in France last summer, 

The Rich String aw consists of Thaddeus’ Rich, 
concertmaster of the Philadelphia Orchestra; Harry Aleini- 
koff, of the Philadelphia Orchestra; Romain Verney, first 
viola of same ization, and Hans Kindler, cello. 
Mary Shaw Swain will be at the piano. 
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World’s Largest 
“ie” CAPITOL 
Beginning Sunday, October 29. 
GOLDWYN PRESENTS 


“The Sinflood” 


with 


HELENE CHADWICK, RICHARD DIX, 
JAMES KIRKWOOD and RALPH LEWIS 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


Erno Rapee, Conductor 
Presentations by 8. L. ROTHAFEL 
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Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


The RIVOLI  sroapway anv 49 st. 


Adolph Zukor presents 


THOMAS MEIGHAN 
in “THE MAN WHO SAW TOMORROW” 
by Perley Poore Sheehan and Frank Condon 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahiberg and E | Baer ducting 


The RIALTO = sroapway ana 424 st 


SECOND WEEK ON BROADWAY 
Jesse L. Lasky presents 


GLORIA SWANSON in 


“THE IMPOSSIBLE MRS. BELLEW’’ 
A Sam Wood Production 
Buster Keaton’s Newest Comedy “My Wife's Relation” 


RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 























CURRENT NEW YORK 
MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS 





“BETTER TIMES,” Hippodrome. 
“BLOSSOM TIME,” Century Theater. 
“CHAUVE-SOURIS,” Century Roof Theater. 
“FOLLIES,” New Amsterdam Theater. 
“GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES,” 
Theater. 
“LADY IN ERMINE,” Ambassador Theater. 
“MOLLY DARLING,” Liberty Theater. 
“REVUE RUSSE,” Booth Theater. 
“MUSIC BOX REVUE,” Music Box Theater. 
“ORANGE BLOSSOMS,” Fulton Theater. 
“PASSING SHOW OF 1922,” Winter Garden. 
“QUEEN OF HEARTS,” Cohan Theater. 
“SALLY, IRENE AND MARY,” Casino. 
“SCANDALS,” Globe Theater. 
“SPRINGTIME OF YOUTH,” Broadhurst Theater. 
“THE GINGHAM GIRL,” Earl Carroll Theater. 
“YANKEE PRINCESS,” Knickerbocker Theater. 


Dicie Howell’s New York Program 


Dicie Howell, the young American soprano, who has ap- 
peared in New York City in recital for two seasons, will 
reappear, after an absence of a year, at Aeolian Hall, Tues- 
day afternoon, October 31. She will present four groups 
of songs in Italian, French, German and English, ranging 
from Handel arias to a modern arrangement of Frank La 
Forge’s “Mexican Love Song.” The first two songs in the 
first group are the Italian “Star Vicino al bell’ idol” by 
Salvator Rosa and “Quel rescelletto” by Paradies; and the 
second two are the lovely Handel arias, “Oh Sleep! Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me” and “O Had I Jubal’s Lyre.” The 
second group, all in German, consists of Schumann's “Meine 
Rose” and “Marienwurmchen,” “Die Mainact” by Brahms, 
and Liszt’s familiar “Die Lorelei.” The third group, which 
is in French, will be “Les Cloches du Soir,” by César 
Franck, “Villanelle des petits Canards” by Chabrier, “Joli 
Berger” by Ernest Moret, and “Fleur jetee” by Faure. 

La Forge’s “Mexican Love ” opens the last and final 
group, followed by “This Love of Ours” by Francis Moore 
(new), “Swans” by A. Walter Kramer, and the final is 
“The Catbird” by Joseph W. Clokey, which will be heard 
for the first time. : 

After Miss Howell’s recital she begins a busy season 
of solo, quartet, chorus and orchestral appearances, among 
them concerts in Buffalo, N. Y; — rt, Conn.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Oxford, Toledo, Cleveland 9 a Ohio. 


“Peer Gynt” Interpreted at Ampico Studios 

Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite was beautifully interpreted for 
children at the Ampico studios, Saturday morning, October 
21, by Florence P. Rea and Jeanette Lee. Miss as a 

elude to the stony. spoke briefly on how to listen to music, 

w to understand and enjoy it, and how to make it. In 
a simple, attractive way, told the children the story of 
the drama of “Peer Gynt,” while the Ampico played some 
of the Grieg music. Jeanette Lee added to the interpreta- 
tion by dancing several numbers—“In the Hall of the 
Mountain King,” “Death of Ase” and “Anitra’s Dance.” 
Miss Lee did some particularly effective ing in the 
“Death of Ase” and also great! delighted in “Anitra’s 
Dance.” The studio was well filled with children of all 
ages. 


Malkin Conservatory in New Building 
-Manfred Malkin has a > the magnificent buildi 
built by Stanford White, 131 West 122nd street, New York, 
and the Malkin Conservatory of Music is now located there. 


Shubert 
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Amato is returning after New Year's for a concert tour 
under the management of R. E. Johnstone and Paul 


‘one. 
Composers’ concerts are a feature of Berlin’s music life. 
Mme, Chaminade appeared with much success at a recent 

London recital. 
Emil Sauer, pianist, celebrated his sixtieth birthday on 
October 8. bad 
Among Paderewski’s scores of souvenirs is a gold plated 


pedal. 

The Seymour School of Musical Re-Education has begun 
its seventh year with a larger enrollment than ever. 
Wilhelm Middelschulte, Chicago organist and composer, had 

a notable success in concert in Hamburg. 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra will tour Italy and 
Switzerland next spring. 

The Korngold-Strauss “row” has narrowed down to a 
Rosenthal-Korngold conflict. 

The Manfred Malkin Conservatory of Music is now in its 
own building, at 131 West 122d street. 

Ethel Leginska’s “Symphonic Poem” will be heard for the 
first time in London on November 24, 

Five hundred and eight concerts have been given at the New 
York School of Music and Arts, 

Sergei Klibansky has returned from conducting classes in 
Seattle, Wash., and Memphis, Tenn. 

Della Samoloff, pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, made a fine 
record as soloist with the Creatore Band. 

Alexander Gunn has returned from Europe, after having 
given a recital in London. 

Gladys Axman sang with Gigli in Chicago on October 22. 

John Finnegan will be the first soloist to appear this year at 
Summerfield M. E. Church. 

Ethel Grow will give an all-American program at her New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall on November 14. 

Sue Harvard was presented with a beautiful clock at Dow- 
lais, her birthplace. 

George Hamlin will conduct a special course in singing and 
repertory at the Institute of Musical Art. 

Morgan Kingston has purchased a wheat farm in Alberta, 
Canada. 

Eleonora Cisneros makes a particularly majestic Amneris 
in “Aida.” ; 

Mischa Levitzki opened two concert courses during the past 
week at Aurora, N. Y., and Hartford, Conn. 

The Italian violinist, Miserendino, is a member of a gifted 
artist family. 

Elena Gerhardt sang at the opening pair of concerts of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Nellie and Sara Kouns will sing in Buffalo on November 2. 

Erna Rubinstein is returning from Europe on the Rotterdam 
for her second American season, 

Tamaki Miura is under the concert management of Jules 
Daiber. 

Galli-Curci has been made an honorary member of the 
Musicians’ Club, 

Mme, Schumann Heink was presented with a beautiful 
cameo, set in pearls, by the American Legion, of Akron. 

The treatise on orchestration by Rimsky-Korsakoff has just 
been issued in English by a London firm. toe 

John McCormack will give his second New York recital in 
the Hippodrome on the afternoon of November 5. 

Miecyzyslaw Munz, Polish pianist, made a successful Amer- 
ican debut last Friday evening. : 3 

Edgar Stillman Kelley’s works are being well received in 
Europe, ; ; 

A faculty concert, with orchestra, will be given by the New 
York College of Music and the affiliated conservatory, 
at Carnegie Hall, October 29. : 

S. Hurok will manage Schumann Heink during the 1923-24 


season, 

“The Perfect Modernist,” a simplified method of harmony 
without rules, is issued by the John Church Company. 

Charles Dalmores, the operatic tenor, has opened a vocal 
studio in Chicago. 

J Manen, Spanish violinist, has several engagements 

jth important European orchestras. 

London is enthusiastic over Mitja Nikisch, son of Arthur 
Nikisch, oe : 

America has been invited to organize its section for the 
International Society for New Music. 

Mischa Levitzki will play two of his own compositions at 

mg ti! York recital on November 8. 

Jessie Christian is singing in opera in Houston, Texas. 

Josef Lhevinne and William S. Brady have been re-engaged 
for master classes at the American Conservatory, Chi- 
cago, for the summer session of 1923. 

Denver has a new symphony orchestra of ninety members. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Alfred Cortot will have five concert agements in six 
days during the first week of his ply sy 

Ethel Frank will be assisted by the Rich String Quartet at 
her New York recital on November 1. 

Roanoke, Va., is in need of a symphony orchestra and a 
choral society. 

Joseph P. Dupuy, director of the Orpheus Club of Los 
Angeles, died a short time ago. 

Chevalier de Lancellotti has opened a studio in New York. 

Magdeleine Brard, the French pianist, has arrived in 
America for another tour. 

The Bethlehem Bach Choir, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor, 
will be heard in Philadelphia on November 4. 

Many famous artists appearing before the public are from 
the studios of Joseph Regneas. 

Henry Hadley’s “America to France” is an excellent song 
for Armistice Day programs. 

It er that music teachers will be licensed in New 

ork. 

The Eastman School of Music has a special course for 
organists desiring to play in moving picture theaters. 

A tour of Texas is pending for Sara Stein. 

Paderewski’s first recital here after five years’ absence will 
be in Worcester on November 9 

Henri Verbrugghen made a successful debut as conductor 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Albert Spalding disagrees with many visitors that Europe 
is disappointing. 

Lamond’s American tour opens on February 2. G. N. 


MUSICAL COURIER READERS 
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and understanding the music which can be understood by the 
common people because it grew out of the common American 
life. Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Harry Cotin THorpe. 


More American Orchestras 


(We are indebted to Burnet C. Tuthill, general man- 
sane of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, for the 
following information regarding American orchestras. 
It appears that we failed to give due credit in our article 
entitled “Americanizing Our Symphonies” to several 
organizations to which Mr. Tuthill now calls our at- 
tention. Even after taking into consideration, however, 
all that Mr. Tuthill has to say, we are still convinced 
that there ought to be a lot more Americans in our 
symphonies, and a lot fewer foreigners.—The Editor.) 


September 13, 1922. 
The Musical Courier: 

In going over my desk the other day, I came across 
your issue of July 18, with its article about “Americanizing 
our Symphony.” You quote the Chicago papers which are 
naturally very partial to the efforts of Coees mot that 
the Chicago Civic Music Association’s efforts are to be 
belittled, but they do not deserve the credit they are given 
for founding the first student orchestra in America. 

There has existed a student orchestra at Harvard Col- 
lege since about 1808. This is without a doubt the oldest 
orchestra in America. The Columbia University had a 
student orchestra in 1898. The writer was connected with 
this orchestra for nine years, five years in the capacity of 
conductor, and had the pleasure later of seeing several 
of its members in important parts in the symphony orches- 
tras of New York City. 

More important than either of these orchestras in the 
actual preparation of music students to take their places 
in symphony orchestras, was the Young Men’s Symphony 
Orchestra of New York City, founded about 1900 by Mr. 
Arnold Volpe, with the backing of a Mr. Seligman, a New 
York banker who was at the same time an amateur cellist. 
Mr. Volpe directed this orchestra for about seventeen years. 
The writer was a member of it for six years. Today I 
cannot go into any orchestra concerts in New York, or any 
large moving picture house where a symphony orchestra 
is maintained, without seeing one or more of my former 
colleagues of the Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra play- 
ing in the band. I have come here to Cincinnati and found 
them in the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and I know 
there are others playing in Cleveland and Detroit. 

Your article has mentioned the American Orchestral 
Society in New York which is a new venture with a similar 
purpose. Its new conductor, Mr. Chalmers Clifton, is now 
co-operating with the Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra, 
which is now under the direction of Mr. Paul Henneberg, 
and is supported by funds provided in the will of Mr. 
Seligman, and contributions from other interested musicians. 

ay the writer also suggest and call your attention 
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JASCHA SILBERMAN 


—<—_ 


Boy Pianist 


In Recital 
Aeolian Hall, 
Saturday 
Evening, 
November 4th 


Direction: I. MANSFIELD, 1660 Monroe Ave., N. ¥. City 
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BETTY TILLOTSON 
SERIES 


FIRST CONCERT 
With the following artists 


MARGARET NIKOLORIC, 
J. STEEL JAMISON, 
WALTER MILLS, 

with J. WARREN ERB af the piano 


Pianist 
Tenor 
Baritone 
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to the fact that there are two training orchestras in Cin- 
cinnati, one under the auspices of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and the other the Conservatory Orchestra at this 
institution ? 

The latter was for many years directed by the famops 
Chevalier Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, and is this year under 
the direction of Mr. Modeste Alloo., 

Perhaps these facts will be interesting for your readers, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Burner C. Turn, 
General Manager. 


OBITUARY 


Hans van den Burg 


Hans van den Burg, Dutch composer, pianist and teacher, 
who had been in this country for many years, died at 
Bellevue Hospital on October 17 following a severe heart 
attack which he suffered a few days before. Mr. van den 
Burg was about forty-five years old. He is said to have 
written an opera, “Le Croix,” which was produced in Paris 
about 1911. His latest regular position here was as a 
teacher in the Von Ende School. Since that institution 
ceased to be, Mr. van den Burg is said to have led the life 
of a recluse in New Jersey. 











Joseph P. Dupuy 

Sincere grief is felt by all who knew fosee P. Dupuy, 
tenor, director of the Orpheus Club of Los Angeles, and 
one of the most successful teachers in the South, who 
after a long illness, died the last Sunday in September. 
Mr. Dupuy had a natural gift for teaching and a remark- 
able ability for discovering talent, and his skill with en- 
semble work was equally great. Always sunny in nature, 
full of enthusiasm and ambition, his influence over the 
young men of the various organizations he controlled can- 
not be estimated. 





OPPORTUNITIES 
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THE VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New | STUDIO, containing new Steinway Grand. 


York. Resident and non-resident studios. 
Fire places, steam heat, electric light, 
— baths; also excellent — 

telephone service. Lease necessary. 
Piano studios with Steinway Grand 
ianos to sub-let on part-time basis. 


East 59th Street, between Park and Mad- 
ison Avenues. For rent mornings—rates 
$40.00 per month for four mornings a 
week, $30.00 for three. References ex- 
changed. Telephone at 8:45 A.M. or 7:00 
P.M., Plaza 4490, extension 27, or address 


“P, M. A.” care of Musicat Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STUDIO—Handsomely furnished, new 
Steinway concert grand piano; splendid 
location, Central Park West and 66th 


roups of. centrally located. 
Make all applications, to office, 41 West 
Ninth Street; Tele Stuyvesant 1321, 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, proprietor. 


CARNEGIE HALL is to sublet for even- 
ing of Thursday, November 23, by the Street, for instrumentalists or singers; to 
- Fiftieth Anniversary coma | Committee rent by hour, day or week. at reasonable 
of the Jerry McAuley’s Water Street terms. References given and required. 
Mission. Apply to Alexander M. Had- Address “N. S. G.,”. care of Musicat 
den, 127 East 76th Street, New York, Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Telephone Rhinelander 5020 
HIGH CLASS Motion Picture Theater 














WANTED—Advance agent for pianist wants highest class pianist and violinist 
booked for full season. One of experi- obtainable. Excellent salary with steady 
ence, good address and ability to do press occupation to eligible parties. References 
work. Address “G. W.,” care of Musica required. Telephone 1044 Summit, ad- 





_ Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. dress P..O. Box 462, Summit, .N. J. 


FOR RENT—Studio entire parlor floor or 
part, two unusually large rooms, satin 
panelled walls, beautiful draperies, mir- 
rors, fire places, all improvements. 
Bathroom, chen Ideal for studio. 
Very reasonable. Badran, 44 West 55th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


CELLO FOR SALE—Wonderful old Ital- 
ian Cello. Genuine Storioni, perfect con- 
dition, big. luscious tone, fine for per- 
former. Address C. W. Dodge, 863 Al- 
bany Avenue., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tele- 
phone Flatbush 4720. 











EXPERIENCED VOCAL TEACHER 
and Coach (Male) wishes part-time po- 
sition in school in or near New York. 
Address “A. G.” care of Musica. 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





FASTIDIOUS ARTISTS in search of a 
sym ic accompanist kindly address 
“D. M. H.” care of Musicat Courter, 437 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 





FOR SALE—Montagnana Cello of the 
year 1740, with exceptional soft and lo 
endurable tone. In good condition with 
certificate of origin. F. Loeffler, 46 West 
40th Street, New York. 


STUDIO FOR RENT—Part time, to vocal 
or music teacher; handsomely furnished; 
also grand piano. West 67th Street, near 
Park. Telephone 4657 Columbus. 











A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dosen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., core of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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will appear as 


wontralte, who soloist Bethlehem 


Rach Choir in Philadelphia on the afternoon of November 4. 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle is director of the choir. 


ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 55) 
“How to Sing by Note” and “Choir and Chorus 
ducting,” are used extensively. 

Another newcomer is Nora Lee Smith, a native of 
Georgia, who succeeds Gertrude Courtenay as assistant pro- 
fessor of voice at Converse College. Miss Smith sang 
hefore an atidience of a thousand citizens gathered at the 
Chamber of Commerce the evening of September 15, the 
occasion being the first fall forum meeting, when Governor 
Wilson G. Harvey addressed the Spartans, Miss Smith 
pleased her hearers, and will be in demand this winter to 
round out programs of public entertainment where high- 
musical numbers are required. She is a dramatic 
soprano. Mary Hart Law, of the Converse College music 
faculty, was Miss Smith’s accompaaist. Miss Law has 
just been reélected president of the Woman's Music Club 
for the nineteenth consecutive year. She stands foremost 
among the local artists, and as a promoter of good music 
it the Piedmont. 

Another addition to musical Spartanburg is Wilson F. 
Price, from Boston, who succeeds Dr. John Carver Alden, 
senidr professor of piano. Mr. Price is a native of Wis- 
congin. For sixteen years he has been professor of pianoforte 
dt the Faelton Pianoforte School in Boston. 

Prof. W. C. Mayfarth, dean of Converse School of 
Musie, returns this year, much to the delight of his friends 
and admirers, 

Martha Alexander-Mullin, who comes from New York 
City, is the new teacher of violin at Converse College. She 
is a bachelor of arts of the C ooper Institute, and her special 
training in violin was under Von Ende, Visanski, Bendix 
and Witek 
| Mrs. B. L. Blackwell, who for a number of years has 
trained the Children’s Chorus of the city schools, and pre- 
sented them as a feature of local talent in the Spartanburg 
Music Festival, has resigned as organist and choir director 
of the First Presbyterian Church and is now filling a like 
position with the First Baptist Church, 

Last spring the Spartanburg Music Festival Association 
put on a festival with Martinelli, Marie Sundelius, Cecil 
Arden and a long array of artists at a cost of some twenty- 
odd thousand dollars, and was so successful that it almost 
paid the entire cost from the sale of tickets, leaving only 
a few dollars per guarantor to cover a slight deficit. Spar- 
tans believe that if a festival of the size and importance 
of that of last May could be given under most trying condi- 
tions, this coming spring will witness the greatest of 
them all 

Howard B. Carlisle, president of the Spartanburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has been elected president of the Spartan- 
burg Music Festival Association, succeeding R. H. F. 
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JOSEPH 


VITO 


Harpist 
» 


A true American artist, 
Available for engage- 
ments during and after 
the present season, Lim 
pupils 





ited number of 
accepted, 
Address c/o Symphony 
Orchestra, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Chapman, resigned. Prof. Lowry W. Jenkins, principal of 
the Spartanburg High School, has been reélected secretary. 
Prof. Frederick W. Wodell, head of the voice department 
of Converse College and director of the festival, met with 
the directors Friday afternoon, September 22, and offered 
sugegesticns as to artists for the 1923 festival, which will 
be held the first week of next May. The ‘Spartanburg 
festival is now in its twenty-seventh year. D. S. 

Wichita, Kans.—This fall promises more than usual. 
The musicians are all back with ambitious plans, and the 
courses outlined show a list of first rate attractions. Along 
the line of progress, the city library will establish a music 
department this fall for the use of cardholders. Sheet 
music will comprise the largest part of the material and 
will be placed in circulation just as books are now. Vol- 
umes of music and biographies of musicians will also be a 
part of the material to be offered. The library has raed 
several contributions of music within the last few months. 
These will be bound and prepared for circulation, The 
library has issued a call for more contributions, and, as 
received, they will be bound and issued as regular circulat- 
ing books. Records may be added as a regular department, 
as this phase of distribution grows. The music department 
already is represented by an excellent list of standard 
volumes, biographies and the usual list of musical books, 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, etc. October will see the com- 
plete installation of the music department, 

In addition to the list of attractions already announced in 
the writer's last letter in the MusicaL Courter, the Munici- 
pal course has added as definite the coming of Morini, vio- 
linist, and Anna Case, soprano, in individual recitals. Morini 
is new to Wichita. Miss Case is already a favorite with 
audiences here. 

Wichita will have three premier violinists this year. Mrs. 
Hellar, working in conjunction with Fritschy, has announced 
the coming of Heifetz and Erna Rubinstein on the same 
course, 

In the absence this year of Lucius Ades, who has located 
in the East, W. A. Wadsworth will have the local manage- 
ment of the regular and established Municipal series at the 
Forum. Mrs. Hellar will present Heifetz at the same 
auditorium. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brokaw: have returned from Norrie, 
Col., after six weeks spent at their cabin in the mountains ; 
they opened their studios September 11. This is the six- 
teenth year for the Brokaws in Wichita, and the eighth 
year of their own studios, 


Philadelphia Orchestra Gives Extra Concerts 


Philadelphia, Pa., October 22.—The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Conductor Dr, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, aryers sgh a delightful program for its third pair of 
concerts this season (October 20 and 21). The program 
opened with five excerpts from the works of Lully, prelude 
from “Alceste,” march from “Thesee,” nocturne from ‘ ‘Le 
Triomphe de |’Amour,” menuetto from “Le Temple de la 
Paix.” These were a most welcome change from much 
of the ultra modern music of today. This was followed 
by the concerto grosso in D minor, by Vivaldi, for strings 
only. It was admirably played and delightfully suggestive 
of Bach. The next number was the ever popular overture 
to “William Tell” by Rossini, and the applause following 
it was a fitting answer to those who asked why that should 
be played by the orchestra. The final number was the beau- 
tiful symphony No. 5 in E minor, “From the New World,” 
by Dvorak, with all its rippling folk tunes and best of 
all the largo in which Mr. Henkelman reached the heart 
of everyone present by his English horn solo. 

The program is to be re peated on Monday evening, Oc: 
tober 23, when there will be given the first of a series of 
four extra concerts by the orchestra for the benefit of those 
unable to procure tickets for the regular concerts. 

M. C. 


Galli-Curci Honorary Member Musicians’ Club 


At the first meeting this season of the Musicians’ Club 
(held Tuesday evening, October 17, in the banquet hall of 
Lyons’ restaurant), one of the interesting features of the 
evening was the vote proposed by President J. Fletcher 
Shera, and carried by acclaim, to make Mme. Galli-Curci 
an honorary life member of the Musicians’ Club. She has 
taken a great interest in the organzation, and is a par- 
ticular favorite with its members. There was a very large 
attendance at the meeting, and conviviality reigned through- 
out the evening, except for such moments when serious 
questions were under discussion. In the very eloquent and 
instructive addresses made by Mr. Shera and Dr. Eugene 
A. Noble, the latter spoke most interestingly about the 
Juilliard Foundation and its purposes and plans. Leonard 
Liebling gave a humorous account of his recent trip to 
Europe, and Estelle Liebling sang several songs, most 
admirably accompanied at the piano by George McManus. 
Under Mr. Shera’s guidance, the Musicians’ Club has taken 
on what appears to be a new lease of life, and the meet- 
ings this winter promise to shape themselves into a series 
of delightful entertainments, as many prominent speakers 
and musical artists have signified their intention of con- 
tributing their talents on those occasions. 


Novelties in Maurel’s New York Program 
aoe Maurel, the mezzo soprano, will give her first 
New York recital in several seasons at the Town Hall on 
Monday evening, November 6. Miss Maurel spent the en- 
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RUDOLPH LARSEN, 
who is giving a violin recital at Town Hall 
on the evening of November 3. (Apeda photo.) 





tire summer in England and France and while there found 
a number of interesting new musical items, some of which 
she had included in her program. She will sing one of the 
last of the Debussy songs, “De Fleurs,” and a new song, 
“The Celestial Weaver,’ Granville Bantock. The latter 
is probably a novelty for New York and the Debussy song 
has rarely been sung here. 


May Korb’s Aeolian Hall Debut 
May Korb, coloratura soprano, will make her New York 
recital debut at Aeolian Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, 
November 8, with Coenraad V. Bos at the piano, 


Carola Spaeth Takes Studio on Philadelphia 

Carola Spaeth, the artist, has taken a studio in the Art 
Alliance building in Philadelphia where she will be found 
on Tuesday and Friday afternoons. 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, roi¢ 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so cammateogily superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


ade 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


On-the-Hudson at 5ist Street New York 
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